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The  Art  of  Leadership  continues 
with  "Board  Tune-Up"  workshops 
in  Helena  and  Great  Falls 

For  details,  see  page  23; 
download  registration  forms  at 
art.mt.gov  or  e-mail 
kgkiely@earthlink.net. 
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NATIONAL 
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The  Land  of  Creativity 


through  funding  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arre aft 


THE  AR  I  S  MEAN  BUSINESS 


Leadership 


Applications  available  for 
Cultural  Trust  Grants 

Applications  are  currently  available  for  Cultural 
and  Aesthetic  Project  grants,  which  are  made  every 
two  years  from  Montana’s  Cultural  Trust  Fund. 

The  application  deadline  is  Aug.  1  and  the 
grant  period  runs  from  July  1,  2007  to  June  30, 
2009.  Applications  are  available  from  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts  Council  at  www.art.mt.gov  or  by  calling 
406-444-6449. 

The  applications  must  be  for  cultural  and 
aesthetic  projects,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
visual,  performing,  literary  and  media  arts,  his¬ 
tory,  archaeology,  folklore,  archives,  collections, 
research,  historic  preservation  and  the  construction 
or  renovation  of  cultural  facilities. 

Applications  may  be  made  for: 

•  Special  Projects,  whu-h  inoWrii  events  of  lim¬ 
ited  duration,  planned  expansions  of  organizations 
and  projects  that  generate  new  sources  of  revenue 
(a  separate  application  for  project  requests  of  less 
than  $4,500  is  available  to  both  volunteer  groups  or 
those  that  have  a  paid  staff); 

•  Operational  Support,  which  is  available  to 
organizations  that  meet  specific  criteria;  and 

•  Capital  Expenditures,  which  are  for  construc¬ 
tion  or  renovation  of  cultural  facilities,  historic 
preservation  or  the  purchase  of  art  or  artifacts. 

A  16-member  citizen’s  advisory  committee 
will  review  proposed  projects  and  make  funding 
recommendations  to  the  2007  Montana  Legislature, 
which  will  make  final  decisions  on  all  grants. 


The  Poetry  Out  Loud  crowd  at  the  state  finals  included  (left  to  right):  judge/poet  Rick  Newby, 
Helena;  judge/poet  Melissa  Kwasny,  Jefferson  City;  state  winner  Cassin  LaFountaine,  Helena 
High;  judge  Lt.  Gov.  John  Bohlinger,  Helena;  Justin  Cimino,  Helena  High;  Khai  Schweitzer,  Hel¬ 
ena  High  (who  gave  an  impromptu  recitation  of  “Jabberwocky”);  Brendon  Kearney,  Butte  High; 
runner-up  Christian  Munck,  Helena  High;  Krystal  Snow,  Butte  High;  Nicolais  Cuyle,  Lincoln 
High;  Kaitlin  Sholder,  Lincoln  High;  and  Daisy  Garverich,  Butte  High. 


trade-show  funding 

Who  is  eligible? 

Lonie  Stimac,  marketing  officer  for  the  program,  ex¬ 
plained  that  any  Montana  company  providing  a  product 
or  service,  or  adding  value  to  a  product  in  Montana, 
is  eligible  to  apply  (agricultural-based  companies  are 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  similar  as¬ 
sistance).  The  business  must  also  be  a  first  time  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  specified  show. 

“Businesses  looking  to  expand  in  this  way  can  get 
a  50%  reimbursement  up  to  $3,000  for  such  things  as 
booth  rental  and  promotional  materials,”  Stimac  said. 
“Any  business  that  thinks  this  is  something  they  are 
interested  in  can  give  us  a  call  and  we’ll  walk  them 
through  the  process,” 

Funding  is  limited,  so  interested  companies  are 
encouraged  to  inquiry  right  away.  Interested  businesses 
may  contact  Stimac  at  406-841-2783,  or  via  e-mail  at 
lstimac@mt.gov. 


MAC'S  new  publication 
offers  fund  raising 
tips  for  rural  areas 


The  Montana  Aits 
Council’s  newest 
publication  Fund 
Raising  Ideas  That 
Work  in  Rural  Amer¬ 
ica,  released  under 
its  banner  “The  Arts 
Mean  Business,”  is 
hot  off  the  press. 

John  Barsness, 
on  behalf  of  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts,  compiled 
stories  from  more 
than  70  organizations 
across  the  country. 

Ideas  for  fund  rais¬ 
ing  are  addressed 
through  major  top¬ 
ics  such  as  special 
events,  annual  fund 
drives,  membership 
drives,  capital  campaigns  and  sponsorships.  There 
are  also  stories  about  lessons  learned  the  hard  way. 

The  publication  is  underwritten  in  part  by  the 
Wallace  Foundation  as  part  of  MAC’s  The  Art  of 
Leadership  program.  It’s  available  free  by  calling 
406-444-6430  or  by  e-mailing  the  arts  council  at 
mac@ml.gov. 


Poetry  Out  Loud:  "A  very  cool  thing" 


Artists  eligible  for 


By  Andrew  Geiger 

The  2006  pilot  Trade  Show  Assistance 
Program  is  intended  to  help  Montana-based 
companies  -  including  artists  -  explore  new 
domestic  and  international  wholesale  markets 
through  exhibiting  their  products  at  trade  shows 
outside  of  the  state.  “We  Montanans  know  what 
wonderful  businesses  and  innovation  our  state 
has  to  offer,  and  this  program  can  help  you  share 
this  with  the  country  and  the  world,”  Gov.  Brian 
Schweitzer  said. 

Tony  Preite,  director  of  the  Montana  Department 
of  Commerce,  said  past  efforts  show  the  competitive 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  visiting  trade  shows.  “It’s  all 
about  building  relationships.  With  our  modem  commu¬ 
nication  and  shipping  systems  you  can  have  customers 
all  over  the  world  -  the  key  is  making  that  first  connec¬ 
tion  face  to  face,”  Preite  said. 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

“Who  shall  say  I  am  not/  the  happy  genius  of  my 
household?”  asks  William  Carlos  Williams  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  poem,  “Danse  Russe.” 

Certainly,  Helena  High  School  senior  Cassin  LaFoun¬ 
taine  must  have  felt  like  a  happy  genius  after  taking  top 
honors  in  the  inaugural  Poetry  Out  Loud  contest  for  his 
recitation  of  that  same  poem. 

The  state  finals  were  held  March  30  at  the  Old  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Chambers  in  the  Capitol.  Eight  students 
from  high  schools  in  Butte,  Helena  and  Lincoln  compet¬ 
ed,  reciting  poems  to  a  crowd  of  more  than  80  friends, 
family  members  and  poetry  fans.  As  the  winner, 
Cassin  travels  to  Washington,  DC,  May  15-16  to 
compete  in  the  national  finals. 

Cassin,  in  an  interview  in  early  April,  said  he 


was  still  deciding  which  poems  to  recite  May  16  at  the 
Lincoln  Theatre.  Fortunately,  he’s  “pretty  relaxed”  in 
front  of  a  group.  “At  least  I  was  until  I  actually  had  to 
read  my  poem,”  he  says. 

Poetry  Out  Loud  was  his  first  experience  memo¬ 
rizing  and  reciting  poems  “or  anything  else.”  The 
most  difficult  part  was  choosing  the  poems  to  recite. 
“’Danse  Russe’ just  opened  me  up  and  I  wanted  to  use 
that,”  he  says.  His  other  selection  was  “The  Lake  Isle 
of  Innisfree”  by  William  Butler  Yeats. 

“17  ike  the  attitude  and  mood  that  are  in  the  poems,” 
says  Cassin.  The  poem  by  William  Carlos  Williams  “is 
louti  and  he’s  declaring  something.  Yeats  was  quiet  -  1 
like  the  comparison  of  the  two.” 


Fund  Raising 

Ideas  That  Work 

In  Rural  America 


MAC  Briefs 


See  Poetry  Out  Loud  on  page  11 
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Please  help 
update 
MAC’S 
database 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
would  love  to 
know  if  you  have 
moved,  are 
receiving  extra 
copies  of  State 
of  the  Arts,  if 
we’ve  misspelled 
your  name,  if 
you  would  like 
to  be  taken  off 
the  mailing  list, 
or  if  you  would 
simply  like  to  tell 
us  more  about 
yourself  as  an 
artist! 

Please  call 
us  406-444- 
6510,  drop  us  a 
note  (P.O.  Box 
202201 ,  Hel¬ 
ena  MT  59620), 
e-mail  Stefanie 
at:  sflynn@mt. 
gov,  or  update 
your  information 
online  at  www. 
art.mt.gov. 

Thank  you  so 
much! 
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Ami  ’ s  Addendum 
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Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

X=ar 

afishbaugh@mt.gov 

Reviewing  MAC'S  strategic  plan 


As  many  of  you  know,  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  (MAC)  operates  under  a  strategic 
plan  that  it  develops  with  a  great  deal  of 
involvement  of  Montanans  throughout  the 
state.  Many  people  yawn  and  get  a  really 
bored  look  on  their  face  when  they  hear  the 
term  "strategic  plan.”  But,  we  refer  to  this 
plan  continually  and  use  it  as  a  roadmap  for 
each  year. 

The  public  is  welcome  to  get  a  full  prog¬ 
ress  report  on  our  2001-2006  strategic  plan 
to  assess,  with  us,  how  we’re  doing.  You  may 
request  this  report  from  the  arts  council  and 
we’ll  mail  it  to  you.  It’s  a  large  document,  so 
it’s  not  on  the  web  ...  it  would  take  too  long 
to  download. 

Below  is  an  executive  summary. 

Accomplishment  overview 

MAC  is  coming  to  the  end  of  its  2001- 
2006  Strategic  Plan. 

Of  the  86  tactics  de¬ 
fined  within  the  2001- 
2006  plan,  MAC  is 
extremely  proud  to 
report  that  74  have 
been  accomplished, 
or  major  progress  has 
been  made. 

Still  other  accom¬ 
plishments  have  been 
achieved  that  were 
not  in  the  plan  at  all. 

A  full  report  of  all  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the 
2001-2006  Strategic 
Plan  is  available,  and  below  is  a  summary  of 
the  most  important  information. 

Arts  education  accomplishments 
2005-2006 

Objectives  focus  on: 

•  Promoting  the  value  of  arts  education  to  a 
variety  of  leaders  and  organizations; 

•  Improving  the  arts  skills  of  teachers  and 
teaching  artists;  and 

•  Ensuring  that  arts  are  basic  to  pre-K 
through  12  and  beyond. 

All  of  the  strategies  identified  to  implement 
these  objectives  in  2005-2006  are  addressed 
with  either  major  progress  or  full  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

Accomplishment  highlights: 

•  MAC’S  Arts  Education  program  was 
ranked  second  in  the  nation  among  state  arts 
agencies  in  the  most  recent  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts  review.  MAC  was  accorded 
this  honor  for  the  quality  of  its  program  and 
its  effectiveness  in  helping  teachers  in  rural 
Montana  meet  state  standards. 

•  MAC’S  arts  ed  program  is  so  successful 
and  in  such  high  demand  that  the  agency’s 
grants  for  local  programs  were  fully  expended 
by  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year. 

•  A  formal  outside  evaluation  of  the 
program  was  conducted  in  2006,  giving  this 
program  highest  marks  in  gauging  its  ef¬ 
fectiveness  and  value  to  teachers  throughout 
the  state.  (OPI  does  not  presently  provide  any 
arts  education  programs;  MAC  is  the  only 
source.) 

•  MAC’s  arts  education  program  reached 
55  out  of  56  counties  during  the  life  of  this 
plan. 

•  Each  year  MAC  serves  an  average  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  school  population. 

•  Almost  three-quarters  of  the  grant  funding 
went  to  rural  communities. 

•  All  professional  development  goals  for 
teachers  were  met. 

•  Web  resources,  e-mail  listservs,  ongoing 
arts  ed  coverage  in  the  agency  newspaper 


j  State  of  the  Arts  and  other  tools  were  developed 
to  help  teachers  meet  arts  standards. 

•  Special  partnerships  were  developed  with 
I  three  nonprofit  rural  arts  organizations  to  help 
|  MAC  serve  very  rural  eastern  and  central  Mon- 
!  tana  in  ways  regular  programming  cannot. 

Goals  not  accomplished:  MAC  spent  time 
addressing  recruiting  Indian  involvement  in  arts 
education  programs.  In  these  efforts,  MAC  has 
realized  the  need  for  an  entirely  different  style 
of  communication  based  on  one-on-one  relation¬ 
ships,  and  is  pursuing  that  approach  instead  of 
offering  up  ready-made  programs  that  may  not 
be  relevant. 

In  addition,  programs  targeted  specifically  for 
juvenile  delinquents  were  not  conducted  because 
funding  was  fully  expended  for  other  plan  priori¬ 
ties. 

Economic  development  accomplishments 

Focus  of  objectives: 

•  Achieve  arts-driven 
economic  develop¬ 
ment; 

•  Create  a  statewide 
and  national  campaign 
to  promote  Montana 
artists; 

•  Increase  Montana’s 
focus  on  cultural  tour¬ 
ism; 

•  Create  statewide 
and  national  market 
visibility  for  Montana 
artists  and  business 

opportunities  for  artists 
and  arts  organization;  and 

•  Increase  technical  assistance  in  artistic  devel¬ 
opment,  audience  building,  marketing,  business 
skills  and  fiscal  development  for  artists  and  arts 
organizations. 

Accomplishment  highlights: 

Most  strategies  identified  to  implement  these 
goals  were  accomplished.  Some  highlights: 

•  Conducted  economic  impact  study  of  indi¬ 
vidual  artists,  showing  an  impact  of  close  to  one 
quarter  billion  dollars  in  2003,  three-quarters  of 
which  comes  from  out-of-state  dollars. 

•  Developed  significant  partnerships  with 
Governor’s  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
2005  in  which  a  creative  enterprise  program  was 
begun.  In  2006  priorities  of  the  governor  shifted, 
but  MAC  was  asked  to  oversee  $25,000  in  cre¬ 
ative  enterprise  development. 

•  A  new  Indian  art-buying  program  is  in  devel¬ 
opment  through  a  partnership  with  the  Montana 
State  Parks  Division  and  the  Governor’s  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

•  Cultural  tourism  is  now  integral  to  Travel 
Montana's  travel  planning  publications,  their  an¬ 
nual  conference  and  Tourism  Advisory  Council 
(TAC)  meetings,  after  five  years  of  efforts  by 
MAC. 

•  Governor  has  appointed  tourism  member  to 
MAC  board  and  arts  members  to  TAC  board. 

•  Institute  for  Travel  and  Recreation  Research 
at  The  University  of  Montana  will  conduct  and 
fund  a  $20,000  cultural  tourism  case  study  for 
the  first  time,  at  MAC’S  suggestion. 

•  Promo  campaigns  for  Montana  artists  and 
arts  organizations  are  moving  along  through 
work  done  with  Made  in  Montana  trade  shows, 
e-commerce  sites  and  other  MAC  promotion. 

•  MAC  co-sponsored  artists  marketing  work¬ 
shops  with  Montana  State  University  Extension 
and  helped  initial  planning  for  a  new  MSU-Great 
Falls’  program  that  provides  business  assistance 
for  artists. 

•  MAC  created  The  Art  of  Leadership  work¬ 
shops  for  business  development  through  fund¬ 
raising,  board  governance  and  marketing,  offered 
every  two  years,  with  outstanding  evaluations 


Of  the  86  tactics  defined 
within  the  2001-2006 
plan,  MAC  is  extremely 
proud  to  report  that  74 
have  been  accomplished, 
or  major  progress  has 
been  made. 


from  participants  thus  far. 

•  Six  30-minute  radio  programs  on  Montana 
Living  Treasures  were  produced  for  Montana 
PBS,  as  was  a  30-minute  Montana  PBS  TV 
state-wide  broadcast  of  the  Governor’s  Arts 
Awards. 

•  MAC  expended  all  of  the  $500,000  Wal¬ 
lace  Foundation  arts  participation  grant,  and 
published:  Building  Arts  Participation  in 
Rural  America-,  Fund  Raising  Ideas  That  Work 
in  Rural  America  and  Montana,  the  Land  of 
Creativity. 

•  MAC’S  newspaper,  State  of  the  Arts, 
continues  to  improve  and  is  known  nationally 
as  “The  New  York  Times  of  state  arts  agency 
newspapers”  (NEA  panel  member). 

Strategies  not  accomplished  here  are  due  to 
budget  and  staff  capacity  limitations,  and  lie 
chiefly  in  areas  of  promoting  Montana  artists 
statewide  and  nationally.  MAC  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  pursue  state  funding  for  these  valuable 
causes  in  the  upcoming  legislature. 

Resources 

Objectives  here  were  to  develop  resources 
for  arts  education  and  arts-driven  economic 
development.  MAC  continues  to  receive  some 
federal  competitive  funding  for  arts  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Governor’s  Office  has  provided 
$25,000  in  FY  2006  for  arts-driven  economic 
development. 

However,  the  budget  crisis  of  2003  and  a 
struggle  to  get  state  funding  cuts  restored  in 
2005  inhibited  major  progress  in  this  area.  Pri¬ 
vate  funding  is  very  limited  and  unreliable  for 
state  arts  agencies,  therefore  MAC  will  focus 
on  additional  state  funding  next  year  to  further 
all  these  goals. 

Next  arts  council  meeting 

The  council  will  have  its  next  meeting 
8  a.m.-3  p.m.  Tuesday,  June  13,  at  the  Wingate 
Inn  in  Helena.  The  council  will  be  acting  on 
the  Public  Value  Partnership  grants  (reviewed 
by  a  panel  the  day  before,  also  at  the  Wing¬ 
ate.)  The  public  is  welcome  to  attend  these 
meetings. 

Garden  season  is  upon  us! 

For  all  the  gardeners  out  there  -  hope  your 
planting  season  is  full  and  that  the  weird  win¬ 
ter  weather  didn’t  kill  any  spring  buds.  Every 
year  I’ve  tracked  how  many  piles  of  deer  poop 
appear  in  my  yard  -  when  I  moved  to  my 
house  on  this  major  street  there  were  none. 
Four  years  ago  there  were  three  and  two  years 
ago,  five  piles.  This  year  there  are  too  many  to 
count. 

I  did  not  spray  the  yard  with  Invisible  Fence 
this  winter  . . .  and  it  shows!  Will  have  to  get 
out  there  soon  so  the  buds  on  the  bushes  are 
not  devastated. 


State  of  the  Arts 


State  of  the  Arts  is  published  six 
times  a  year  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  and  produced  by  Lively 
Times. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submis¬ 
sions  of  photographs,  press  releases 
and  newsworthy  information  from  indi¬ 
vidual  artists  and  arts  organizations. 

Please  check  with  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  for  reprint  permission. 

Deadline:  The  deadline  for  sub¬ 
missions  is  May  25,  2006,  for  the 
July/August  2006  issue.  Send  items 
to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box 
202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201; 
phone  406-444-6430,  fax  406-444- 
6548  or  e-mail  mac@mt.gov. 

Subscriptions;  State  of  the  Arts  is 
available  free  of  charge  to  Montana 
residents  as  a  public  service  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.  To  subscribe, 
please  call  406-444-6430,  or  update 
or  sign-up  online  at  www.art.mt.gov. 
Out-of-state  subscriptions  at  $15  per 
year  are  welcome  -  mail  your  check 
to  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box 
202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620. 
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Congrats  to... 


Jacquelyn  Weitz 


Billings  pianist  Jacquelyn  Weitz,  who  has 
been  selected  as  a  finalist  for  the  VS  A  arts  2006 
Young  Soloists  Award.  The  22-year-old  musi¬ 
cian  will  perform  in  concert  at  the  John  F,  Ken¬ 
nedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC,  on  May  23.  Weitz,  a  classical  pianist 
studying  at  Montana  State  University-Billings, 
has  won  several  national  concerto  competitions. 

In  both  2004  and  2005,  she  was  selected  as  one 
of  24  pianists  throughout  the  country  for  the 
prestigious  Van  Cliburn  Institute.  She  received 

the  Outstanding  Musician  Award  at  the  2002  Bartok-Kabalevsky-Proko- 
fiev  International  Piano  Competition  and  was  one  of  five  finalists  in  the 
Professional  Category  of  the  2003  Pinault  International  Piano  Competition 
in  New  York  City.  Weitz  has  asthma,  severe  allergies  and  a  rare  immune 
deficiency  syndrome.  She  maintains  a  private  studio  where  she  teaches  14 
piano  students  and  is  currently  pursuing  a  professional  concert  career.  The 
VSA  arts  Young  Soloists  Program  was  created  in  19S4  to  identify  talented 
young  musicians  with  disabilities  and  support  and  encourage  them  to  tum 
their  talent  into  a  lifelong  profession.  A  committee  of  prominent  music 
professionals  selects  the  award  recipients,  granting  each  a  $5,000  award 
and  the  opportunity  to  perform  at  the  Kennedy  Center.  Weitz  is  the  first 
Montana  artist  to  perform  at  this  prestigious  VSA  arts  event. 

Missoulian  Doug  Hemphill  and  his  three-person  sound-mixing  team 
who  were  nominated  for  an  Oscar  for  their  work  on  “Walk  the  Line.”  He 
won  the  British  version  of  the  award,  the  BAFTA,  earlier  this  year  and  has 
been  nominated  for  an  Oscar  in  his  field  seven  times.  “King  Kong”  took 
top  honors  at  the  78th  Academy  Awards;  other  nominees  in  the  sound-mix¬ 
ing  category  were  “The  Chronicles  of  Narnia,”  “Memoirs  of  a  Geisha” 
and  “War  of  the  Worlds”  (which  also  lists  Hemphill  in  the  sound  credits). 
Actress  Michelle  Williams,  who  grew  up  in  Kalispell  until  age  eight,  was 
also  nominated  for  an  Oscar  as  Best  Supporting  Actress  for  her  role  in 
"Brokeback  Mountain.”  That  award  went  to  Rachel  Weisz  for  "The  Con¬ 
stant  Gardener.” 

Missoula  filmmakers  Doug  Hawes-Davis  and  Drury  Gunn  Carr,  who 
received  the  inaugural  True/West  Visionary  award,  given  to  filmmakers 
who  have  placed  an  indelible  mark  on  the  world  of  documentary  film- 
making.  The  duo  was  honored  during  the  True/False  West  Film  Festival, 
April  21-23  in  Bellingham,  WA.  Hawes-Davis  and  Carr  founded  High 
Plains  Films  in  1992  and  have  produced  and  distributed  their  own  non-fic¬ 
tion  films  for  more  than  a  decade.  They  have  co-directed  or  co-produced 
and  edited  more  than  20  films,  including  features  such  as  “This  is  No¬ 
where”  (2002)  and  “Libby,  Montana” 
(2004).  Their  documentaries  have 
been  screened  around  the  world  and 
won  more  than  40  awards.  In  addition, 
Hawes-Davis  founded  the  Big  Sky 
Documentary  Film  Festival  in  2003. 


“Blacksmith’s  Window”  by 
Richard  Buswell 


Helena  physician 
and  photographer 
Richard  S.  Bus- 
well,  whose  photo- 


“Magician”  by  Zak 
Zakovi 


graphs  were  recently  acquired  by  the  High  Museum  of 
Art  in  Atlanta,  GA,  the  Heard  Museum  in  Phoenix,  AZ, 
and  the  Birmingham  Museum  of  Art  in  Alabama.  To 
date,  Buswell’s  images  are  in  the  permanent  collections 
of  147  art  museums. 

Bozeman  sculptor  Zak  H.  Zakovi,  who  received 
an  installation  stipend  for  two  works  at  the  Sculpture 
Park  at  City  Hall  in  Redding,  CA.  He  competed  with 
artists  throughout  the  western  states,  and  will  be  flown 
to  Redding  in  May  for  the  grand  opening  and  to  give 
a  lecture  on  his  work.  He  also  recently  completed  a 
major  architectural  sculpture  for  a  client  at  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Club  in  Big  Sky.  The  25-ton  stone  staircase  is 
composed  of  43  stones  and  took  the  artist  and  his  two- 
person  crew  over  five  months  to  complete.  Zakovi ’s 
work  will  also  be  displayed  at  the  new  Town  Center  in  Big  Sky. 

Helena  artist  Karen  Luckey,  a  member  of  the  Catharine  Lorillard 
Wolfe  Art  Club  of  New  York,  who  was  invited  to  show  her  painting  “Soft 
Lights”  in  a  members’ exhibit  in  April 
at  the  club’s  Broome  Street  Gallery  in 
New  York  City.  A  sec¬ 
ond  painting,  “Lost  and 
Found,”  was  accepted  in 
the  37th  National  Juried 
Fine  Art  Exhibition,  April 
7-9  at  the  Ocean  Shores 
Convention  Center  in 
Ocean  Shores,  WA.  Three 
paintings  by  Luckey  were 
also  juried  into  the  2006 
Heartland  Artists  Exhibit, 

March  4-26  in  Merriam, 

KS. 


“Moses”  by  Ryan  Mitchell 


of  54  artists  selected  from  among 
3 1 0  entries  from  25  states  and 
Mexico. 

Montana  ceramists  Ryan 
Mitchell  and  Jayson  Lawfer, 
whose  work  was  selected  for  the 
2006  Feats  of  Clay  XIX  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Lincoln,  CA.  Works  by 
Mitchell  and  Lawfer  were  among 
75  pieces  selected  from  over 

1,500  entries  by  juror  Judith  Duff.  The  19th  annual  celebration  of  some 
of  the  best  ceramics  in  America  is  on  exhibit  April  29-May  28. 

Livingston  artist  and  graphic  designer  Brad  Bunkers,  who  has  been 
selected  to  participate  in  the  Ucross  Foundation  artists-in-residency 
program.  Located  east  of  Buffalo,  WY,  Ucross  provides  professional  art¬ 
ists  and  writers  with  a  unique  environment  to  pursue  their  work.  Bunkers 
was  one  of  60  residents  chosen  to  participate  out  of  a  highly  competitive 
application  process.  Artists  and  writers 
from  all  stages  of  their  professional  careers 
were  invited  to  apply.  Bunkers  will  spend 
two  weeks  at  the  22,000-acre  ranch  this 
spring  where  he  plans  to  create  a  new  series 
of  paintings  based  on  narrative  storytelling. 
“I  am  dedicated  to  evolving  my  work  natu¬ 
rally  and  I  believe  the  Ucross  Foundation 
is  an  ideal  place  for  my  work  to  unfold,” 
he  says. 


“Zubin”  by  Cecile  Smiley 


“Colorado  High  Country”  by  Ben 
Haggett 


“Soft  Lights 
Luckey 


by  Karen 


Butte  artist  Sallie 
Bowen,  whose  watercolor  “Yucca”  was  accepted  in  Ari¬ 
zona  Aqueous  XXI,  on  display  March  31 -May  14  at  the 
Tubac  Center  of  the  Arts  in  Tubac,  AZ.  Bowen  was  one 


Great  Falls  artist  Cecile  Smiley,  who 
has  again  been  juried  into  the  annual  Art 
Show  at  the  Dog  Show  in  Wichita,  KS.  Her 
watercolor  portraits  of  a  Doberman,  “Elsa,” 
and  a  German  shepherd,  “Zubin,”  were 
accepted.  The  show  was  on  display  through  April  9  during  the  Sunflower 
Cluster  Dog  Shows  in  the  Kansas  Coliseum,  and  prior  to  the  dog  show  in 
the  Foyer  Gallery  of  the  Century  0  Convention  Center  and  the  City  Arts 
Building  in  Wichita,  KS. 

Big  Timber  sculptor  Dave  Hodg¬ 
es,  who  was  featured  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Western  Horseman.  The 
story,  which  marks  the  third  article 
about  Hodges  that’s  appeared  in  the 
magazine  during  the  past  25  years, 
may  be  viewed  on  online  at  www. 
westemhorseman  .com . 

Ben  Haggett  of  Missoula,  who 
has  been  chosen  to  participate 
in  the  Oil  Painters  of  America's 
15th  National  Juried  Exhibition 
of  Traditional  Oils,  which  takes 
place  at  the  Dana  Gallery  in  Missoula  May  5-June  13.  His  painting,  titled 
“Colorado  High  Country,”  was  among  200  entries  selected  from 
over  1,000  submissions  from  across  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Mexico.  His  work  will  be  competing  for  several  awards  including 
the  prestigious  American  National  Award  of  Excellence,  valued  at 
$15,000. 

Paul  Whiting,  Betty  Whiting  and  Shan  Cousrouf,  who  are 

partners  in  the  new  Flatiron  Gallery,  which  opened  in  March  at  2-A 
Custer  Avenue  in  Billings.  Donna  Forbes,  former  director  of  the 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  cut  the  ribbons  to  the  doors  and  artist 
Gordon  McConnell  introduced  the  art  during  the  grand  opening 
March  9. 

Richard  Kurth  of  Whitefish,  whose  advertising  campaign  for 
the  Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale  was  awarded  two  gold  ADDY 
Awards  Feb.  1 1  during  a  statewide  competition  sponsored  by  the 
Great  Falls  Advertising  Federation.  The  event  is  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Advertising  Federation’s  national  competition  to  recognize 
excellence  in  the  advertising  industry  and  is  a  three-tiered  competi¬ 
tion.  Kurth  received  awards  for  the  GSC’s  series  of  four,  four-color 
newspaper  ads  announcing  a  new  program  called  the  “UN  Campaign" 
and  for  his  brochure  design  of  the  2005-06  GSC  season  direct-mail 
piece.  “We  really  clicked  as  a  team  and  it  was  a  fun  project  that  not 
only  resulted  in  significant  new  ticket  sales  for  the  symphony  but  also 
provided  raised  awareness  about  GSC  in  the  community,”  says  Kurth. 
Montana  winners  compete  in  a  regional  contest  in  April,  with  top  design¬ 
ers  moving  on  to  the  national  competition. 


Willard  Wyman,  whose  novel  High  Country  received  the 
2006  Spur  Award  for  Novel  of  the  West.  It  was  also  named 
Best  First  Novel  by  Western  Writers  of  America,  which 
promotes  and  honors  the  best  in  western  literature  with  the 
annual  Spur  Awards.  Finalists  included  Helena  writer  Stan 
Lynde  in  the  western  novel  category  for  Marshal  of  Medicine 
Lodge;  and  Billings  screenwriter  Sue  Hart  in  the  documen¬ 
tary  script  category  for  “Gravel  in  Her  Gut  and  Spit  in  Her 
Eye,"  produced  by  Montana  PBS. 

Author  Clemens  P.  Work,  who  was  interviewed  on  Nation¬ 
al  Public  Radio’s  “Day  to  Day”  in  March  about  the  Montana 
Sedition  Project  and  his  book.  Darkest  Before  Dawn:  Free 
Speech  in  the  American  West. 


“Yucca”  by  Sallie  Bowen 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


Send  us 
your  good 
news 

Artists,  writers, 
musicians  and 
arts  administra¬ 
tors;  Please  let 
us  know  about 
major  awards 
and  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

Send  your 
good  news 
to  Congrats, 
c/o  Lively  Times, 
1152  Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT 
59824;  or  e-mail; 
writeus@lively 
times.com.  If  you 
include  a  digital 
photo,  please 
make  sure  it’s  at 
least  150  lines 
per  inch  (Ipi  or 
dpi). 
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Broadway 

stars 

join  Alpine’s 

honorary 

board 

Alpine  Theatre 
Project  in  White- 
fish  continues  to 
capture  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  sup¬ 
port  of  leading 
Broadway  and 
film  stars. 

John  Lithgow, 
a  recent  Tony 
nominee  for  his 
role  in  the  Broad¬ 
way  musical  ver¬ 
sion  of  “Dirty  Rot¬ 
ten  Scoundrels,” 
entertainer  Jim 
Nabors,  Academy 
Award-winner 
and  social  activist 
Olympia  Dukakis 
and  her  husband 
Louis  Zorich, 
a  mainstay  of 
American  theatre 
for  45  years,  re¬ 
cently  joined  the 
list  of  honorary 
board  members 
at  the  profession¬ 
al  Equity  summer 
theatre. 

“We  are  both 
honored  and 
encouraged  that 
leaders  in  the  en¬ 
tertainment  field 
are  encouraging 
our  efforts,”  said 
Marshall  Fried¬ 
man,  president  of 
the  organization. 

Dukakis, 
Lithgow,  Nabors 
and  Zorich  join 
honorary  board 
members  Robert 
Goulet,  Henry 
Winkler,  James 
Naughton,  Harry 
Groener  and 
Dawn  Didawick. 
For  additional 
information  about 
Alpine  Theatre 
Project  and 
its  upcoming 
productions,  call 
406-862-SHOW 
or  visit  www. 
alpinetheatre 
project.org. 


More  Congrats  to  ... 


Four  MSU-Billings  history 
professors,  who  are  each  recent¬ 
ly  published  authors.  Department 
Chairman  Dr.  Matt  Redinger 
started  writing  his  book,  Ameri¬ 
can  Catholics  and  the  Mexican 
Revolution  1924-1936,  as  his 
dissertation.  The  book  exam¬ 
ines  the  U.S.-Mexican  relations 
during  a  time  when  the  Catholic 
Church  was  under  attack.  Dr. 

Benjamin  Marschke’s  book, 

Absolutely  Pietist:  Patronage, 

Factionalism,  and  State-Building 
in  the  Early  Eighteenth-Century  Prussian  Army  Chaplaincy,  focuses  on  the 
military  chaplaincy  in  Russia  during  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  Dr. 
Catherine  Feher-Elston,  the  newest  member  of  the  MSU-Billings  His¬ 
tory  DepartmenL  specializes  in  Native  American  studies.  Her  latest  book 
is  Wolfsong.  the  second  book  in  her  nature-song  series,  which  uses  animals 
-  particularly  wolves  -  to  symbolize  the  balance  between  people  and  their 
environment.  Dr.  Keith  Edgerton.  the  department's  senior  faculty  member, 
published  the  groundbreaking  book  Montana  Justice,  which  examines  the 
historical  relevance  of  Montana’s  prisons. 

Cowboy  poet  Bud  Comiy  of  Shepherd,  who  won  this  year’s  “Shootout” 
during  the  14th  annual  Sagebrush  Cowboy  Roundup,  Feb.  1 1  in  Sheridan, 
WY.  Comiy  bested  nine  competitors  for  top  honors  in  the  annual  event, 
with  another  Montana  poet.  Jim  McAllister  of  Geyser,  taking  second 
place.  Shootout  participants  get  a  single  line  and  one  hour  in  which  to  com¬ 
pose  an  original  poem;  the  three-day  roundup  also  includes  readings,  music 
and  open-mic  sessions. 

Billings  musician  TJ  Casey,  whose  CD  Pure  "D”  Cowboy  continues  to 
chum  out  hits.  The  song  “Cowboy  Don’t  Change  Your  Ways”  topped  the 
Sunset  Network  Western  Charts  within  three  months  of  the  CD’s  release 
last  fall,  and  “It’s  in  My  Blood”  sits  at  number-seven  on  the  Power  Source 
Magazine  Westem/Swing  Music  Chart.  The  latter  tune  includes  flute  music 
by  Northern  Cheyenne  artist  Joseph  FireCrow. 

Longtime  arts  advocate  Gus  Miller,  who  received  the  first-ever  Lifetime 
Arts  Support  award  from  the  Butte  Silver  Bow  Arts  Foundation.  Gus  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  development  of  Butte’s  ails  community  and  is 
soon  to  retire  from  the  board  of  the  Mother  Lode  Theatre.  The  Butte  Silver 
Bow  Arts  Foundation  Board  of  Directors  and  Executive  Director  Glenn 
Bodish  honored  Miller  during  their  Driving  the  Arts  campaign  and  dinner 
dance  for  their  membership  drive.  “This  is  the  first  time  the  foundation  has 
awarded  this  honor  to  a  Butte  citizen."  says  Bodish.  “We  know  how  impor¬ 
tant  Gus  is  to  our  community  and  wanted  to  acknowledge  it.” 

The  community  of  Terry,  which  was  recently  selected  as  a  Preserve 
America  community,  and  to  Terry  and  Elisa  Leach,  who  authored  the 
application.  The  Preserve  America  program  recognizes  communities  that 
protect  and  celebrate  their  heritage,  use  their  historic  assets  for  economic 
developmenb  and  encourage  people  to  experience  cultural  resources 
through  education  and  tourism  promotion.  Terry's  designation  qualifies 
the  town  for  a  matching-grants  program.  Officials  say  they  hope  to  better 
promote  the  nationally  acclaimed  works  of  frontier  photographer  Evelyn 
Cameron,  who  lived  in  Terry.  The  eastern  Montana  town  joins  Fort  Benton, 
Red  Lodge  and  Virginia  City  as  Preserve  America  communities. 

The  Montana  State  Library,  which  received  a  $1  million  grant  from 
the  Institute  of  Museum  and  Library  Services  to  fund  several  statewide 
initiatives.  Programs  range  from  the  Montana  Library  Network,  which 
helps  libraries  share  resources,  to  the  Montana  Talking  Book  Library,  which 
serves  blind,  low-vision  and  physically  disabled  residents. 

The  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell,  which  was  featured  in  a 
Feb.  10  article  in  The  New  York  Times  about  regional  art  museums  that 
showcase  contemporary  impressionist  artwork.  The  story  discussed  the 
Hockaday’s  recent  exhibition,  “Outside  the  Lines:  Montana  Impression¬ 
ists,”  which  featured  works  by  Terry  Mimnaugh,  Bye  Bitney,  Linda  Tip¬ 
petts,  Carolyn  Anderson,  Tara  Moore  and  Marnell  Brown. 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale,  which  recently  received  a  $5,000 
grant  from  Kalispell's  branch  of  Smith  Barney,  a  division  of  Citygroup.  The 
money  is  earmarked  for  the  “Wild  About  Music”  series  that  provides  school 
children  with  an  opportunity  to  attend  free  concerts  by  guest  artists  who 
perform  with  the  symphony.  “This  grant  insures  that  hundreds  of  children 
will  get  a  chance  to  hear  and  ask  questions  of  world-renowned  musicians  as 
well  as  regional  performers,”  says  Amy  Smith,  GSC  executive  director. 

The  Billings  Family  YMCA  Writer’s  Voice,  which  received  a  $5,000 
grant  from  the  Paul  G.  Allen  Family  Foundation  for  “First  Thursday,”  a 
series  of  public  readings  of  new  fiction  and  non-fiction  by  regional  authors. 
The  readings  are  held  monthly  at  the  Yellowstone  Art  Museum.  This  is  the 
second  year  in  a  row  that  the  PGA  Foundation  has  offered  grant  support  to 
the  Writer’s  Voice. 

The  Center  for  Music  by  People  with  Disabilities,  which  recently  re¬ 
ceived  six  small  grants  from  Stem  Memorial  Trust,  Kahn  Charitable  Foun¬ 
dation,  Missoula  Music  Teachers  Association,  Ross  Foundation,  D’Addario 
Foundation  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  an  anonymous  donor.  The  funds 
will  help  the  organization  operate  its  four  music  studios  and  open  a  fifth  in 
Missoula  County. 


Welcome  to  ... 


Dean  Peterson,  who  was  recently  selected  as  the  new  chorale  director 
for  the  Missoula  Symphony  Association.  The  graduate  of  The  University 
of  Montana  will  assume  the  position  and  title  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  fiscal  year  on  July  1 ,  replacing  retiring  chorale  director  Don  Carey. 
Peterson  has  been  active  in  the  Missoula  music  community  for  the  past 
32  years  and  has  sung  in  the  Missoula  Symphony  Chorale  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  For  the  past  19  years,  he  has  served  as  director  of  choirs  at 
Hellgate  High  School,  and  spent  the  prior  seven  years  as  an  elementary 
music  specialist  in  the  Missoula  County  Public  Schools.  In  1997,  he  was 
presented  with  a  $25,000  National  Milken 
Educator  of  the  Year  Award.  Peterson  has 
conducted  the  city’s  annual  Habitat  for 
Humanity  “Messiah”  on  four  occasions 
and  co-founded  and  presently  conducts  the 
Missoula  Youth  Choir.  Under  his  direc¬ 
tion,  the  Hellgate  High  School  Chevaliers 
have  represented  Montana  at  the  Northwest 
division  of  the  American  Choral  Directors 
Association  and  have  repeatedly  per¬ 
formed  with  Montana’s  String  Orchestra 
of  the  Rockies.  As  a  vocalist,  he  performed 
Beethoven’s  “Missa  Solemnis”  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  Shaw  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

He  is  a  member  and  past  president  of  the 
Montana  Choral  Directors  Association,  a  member  of  the  Montana  Music 
Educators  Association,  and  is  on  the  board  of  directors  for  the  Missoula 
International  Choral  Festival.  “As  a  long-time  Missoula  resident,  I  know 
the  caliber  of  this  organization  and  the  skill  of  the  individual  singers,  and 
I  am  excited  about  taking  on  this  new  professional  challenge,”  he  says. 

Mel  Walters,  the  new  coordinator  for  the  Montana  Main  Street  Pro¬ 
gram,  a  division  of  the  Small  Business  Development  Bureau.  He  lives 
in  Stevensville  and  will  be  dividing  his  time  between  offices  in  Helena 
and  Stevensville  and  providing  training  for  and  promotion  of  downtown 
community  revitalization  activities  across  the  state.  He  can  be  reached  at 
406-841-2756  or  via  e-mail  at  mwalters@mt.gov. 


Condolences  to... 


The  friends  and  family  of  Great  Falls 
artist  and  teacher  Jack  Fisher  Jr.  Fisher, 
49,  died  Feb.  1  of  cancer.  He  lived  life 
large,  made  art  and  nurtured  creativity 
from  his  students.  Fisher  was  bom  in  Spo¬ 
kane  and  his  family  eventually  settled  in 
Great  Falls  where  Fisher  graduated  from 
high  school  in  1974.  He  went  on  to  study 
art  and  education  at  Montana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  returned  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools,  eventually  becoming  chair  of  the 
art  department  at  Great  Falls  High  School. 
Nearly  500  people  -  family,  friends,  co¬ 
workers,  students  and  art  collaborators 
-  attended  his  memorial  service  on  Feb.  5, 
and  spoke  of  Jack  as  a  brilliant  educator, 
good  friend  and  beloved  family  member. 
He  invested  his  students  with  the  courage 
to  put  aside  any  expectations,  loosen  up, 
have  fun  and  create  from  the  heart.  He 
had  an  ability  to  give  people  permission 
to  bravely  experiment  with  their  creativity  and  enjoy  themselves  in  the 
process.  His  own  art  was  lively,  entertaining  and  thought-provoking,  often 
employing  colorful  mixed  media  and  found  objects  in  witty  and  visually 
interesting  ways.  Fisher  was  a  vital  part  of  the  collaborative  artist  group 
known  as  The  Caravan  Project,  which  brought  contemporary  art  to  rural 
and  isolated  Montana  communities  and  allowed  artists  to  interact  with 
people  without  the  constraints  of  formal  gallery  settings.  He  had  numerous 
solo  and  group  exhibits  during  his  career  and  will  be  honored  in  2007  with 
a  show  at  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  in  Great 
Falls.  Additionally,  there  was  be  a  month-long  exhibit  and  tribute  to  Jack’s 
life,  work  and  art  at  Paris  Gibson  Square  through  March. 

Condolences  to  the  family  and  friends  of  Douglas  Paul  Christie.  The 
Townsend  resident,  age  81,  passed  away  peacefully  March  29  after  a 
lengthy  battle  with  cancer.  His  daughter,  Betti  Hill,  is  a  member  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.  Christie  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  were  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  to  make  their  home  on  the  Christie  cattle  and  sheep  ranch  on  Con¬ 
federate  Creek,  where  they  raised  four  daughters.  Christie  served  on  the 
Townsend  School  Board  and  as  a  member  of  the  Broadwater  County  Tax 
Appeal  Board.  He  was  also  active  in  several  organizations  and  served  as 
Broadwater  County  Farm  Bureau  President,  Broadwater  County  Republi¬ 
can  Committeeman,  Confederate  Creek  Water  Commissioner  and  Broad¬ 
water  County  Weed  Supervisor.  He  faithfully  attended  all  of  his  girls’ 
school  and  extracurricular  activities  throughout  the  years,  and  enjoyed 
traveling  with  his  wife.  He  also  loved  trains,  steam  engines,  inventing 
gadgets  and  working  on  old  cars. 

The  family  and  friends  of  Martin  J.  Matovich.  The  accomplished 
fiddler,  86,  died  March  3  at  his  home  in  Billings.  He  was  bom  June  9, 

1 9 1 9,  in  Makahaw  and  grew  up  on  the  Musselshell  River.  He  owned  and 
operated  Sleeping  Buffalo  Resort  east  of  Malta  from  1975-1984,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Montana  Fiddlers’  Hall  of  Fame. 


Jack  Fisher  and  dog  friends 
in  the  Caravan  Project 
(Photo  by  Leslie  Van  Stavern  Millar) 
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Decade  of  the  Wolf  receives  Montana  Book  Award 


The  2005  Montana  Book  Award  (MBA)  win¬ 
ner  is  Decade  of  the  Wolf:  Returning  the  Wild  to 
Yellowstone  by  Douglas  W.  Smith 
and  Gary  Ferguson. 

This  annual  award  recognizes 
literary  and/or  artistic  excellence 
in  a  book  written  or  illustrated  by 
someone  who  lives  in  Montana  (at 
least  part  time),  set  in  Montana,  or 
that  deals  with  Montana  themes  or 
issues. 

This  year’s  award  winner  is  a 
work  of  nonfiction  that  traces  the 
first  decade  (1995-2005)  of  the 
controversial  wolf  reintroduction 
program  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  from  the  release  of  31  wolves  in  1995- 
1996  through  their  survival  and  regeneration. 

It  was  and  published  by  The  Lyons  Press  of 
Guilford,  CT. 

Interweaving  scientific  facts,  personal  ac¬ 
counts,  and  stories  of  the  wolves  themselves, 
the  authors  provide  an  intimate  glimpse  of  this 
groundbreaking  project  and  of  the  Yellowstone 
ecosystem. 

The  Montana  Book  Award  committee  was 
impressed  with  the  even-handed  treatment  of 
this  highly  charged  topic  in  a  book  that,  while 
it  clearly  celebrates  the  wolf, 
takes  pains  to  present  both 
sides.  “The  result  is  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  look  at  the  science  and  the 
humanity  of  this  decade-long 
experiment  in  a  format  that  is 
visually  appealing,  very  read¬ 
able,  and  filled  with  informa¬ 
tion  both  about  wolves  and 
Yellowstone,"  according  to  the 
committee. 

Smith  lives  in  Gardiner  and 
Ferguson  resides  in  Red  Lodge. 

Four  honor  books  were  also 
chosen: 

•  Composing  Voices:  A  Cycle  of  Dramatic 
Monologues  by  Robert  Pack  (Lost  Horse  Press) 
-  Filled  with  the  voiced  longings  and  feelings 
of  wives,  husbands,  sons,  daughters,  and  oth¬ 


ers,  this  collection  of  intimate  poems  examines 
a  wide  range  of  human  emotions  and  experi¬ 
ences.  “Pack  writes  in  crisp,  sparkling 
language  to  create  accessible  poetry, 
touching  on  subjects  of  personal  im¬ 
portance  to  all,”  wrote  the  committee. 
Robert  Pack  lives  in  Missoula. 

•  Darkest  Before  Dawn:  Sedition 
and  Free  Speech  in  the  American  West 
by  Clemens  P.  Work  (University  of 
New  Mexico  Press)  -  A  thoroughly 
researched  and  documented  look  at  one 
of  the  most  troubling  periods  in  Mon¬ 
tana  (and  U.S.)  history,  this  compelling 
book  has  great  value  in  the  face  of 
recent  threats  to  civil  liberties. 

Work’s  focus  is  Montana’s  1918  sedition  law, 
but  the  larger  historical  context  he  provides  helps 
the  reader  understand  the  roots  of  brutal,  shock¬ 
ing  assaults  on  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  of  average  citizens 
during  World  War  I,  at  the  state 
and  national  levels.  “It  provides 
a  valuable  lesson  for  our  time,” 
says  the  committee.  Work  lives 
in  Missoula. 

•  Mahjong  All  Day  Long  by 
Ginnie  Lo,  with  illustrations 

by  Beth  Lo  (Walker 
&  Company)  -  This 
children’s  picture  book 
(ages  3-8)  recounts  two  Chinese-Ameri- 
can  siblings’  memories  of  family  fun  with 
endless  mahjong  games,  a  tradition  that 
transcends  time  and  place  and  ties  together 
three  generations. 

‘The  Lo  sisters  give  us  a  delightfully 
illustrated  book  about  a  seldom  celebrated 
minority  in  Montana,”  the  committee  says. 
“It  is  a  boldly  colored,  subtly  illustrated 
work  that  teaches  us  something  about 
families,  Chinese  characters,  culture,  and, 
yes,  mahjong.”  Ginnie  Lo  lives  in  Eugene, 
OR,  and  her  sister,  Beth,  lives  in  Missoula. 

•  X  Out  of  Wonderland:  A  Saga  by  David  Allan 
Cates  (Steerforth  Press)  —  This  slim  novel  skew¬ 
ers  the  Global  Free  Market  in  a  romping  farce 


reminiscent  of 
Voltaire’s  Candide. 
It  traces  the  misad¬ 
ventures  of  citizen 
X  as  he  pursues 
love,  happiness, 
and  free  trade 
-  a  quest  that  leads 
instead  to  loss, 
sweat  shop  labor, 
and  incarceration, 
mixed  in  with  some 
unexpected  happi¬ 
ness  and  comfort. 

According  to  the  committee,  this  book  “is 
thought-provoking  yet  entertaining,  sophis¬ 
ticated,  and  literary  while  accessible  and 
universal.”  Cates  lives  in  Missoula. 

The  Montana  Book  Award  was  founded 
by  the  Friends  of  the 
Missoula  Public  Library 
in  2002  and  winners  are 
selected  by  a  committee  of 
individuals  representing  re¬ 
gions  throughout  the  state. 
Members  of  the  2005  com¬ 
mittee  included  Bill  Kehler, 
Billings;  Haven  Goumeau, 
Poplar;  Jan  Zauha,  Boze¬ 
man;  Samantha  Pierson, 
Libby;  Susan  Duffy,  Mis¬ 
soula;  Della  Dubbe,  Cut  Bank;  Jean  Lemire 
Dahlman,  Forsyth;  Linda  Minich,  Butte; 
and  Susan  Witte,  Helena.  The  MBA  chair  is 
Brigid  Wilson,  Missoula. 

The  2006  Montana  Book  Award  com¬ 
mittee  is  already  hard  at  work  considering 
titles  published  this  year  for  its  next  award. 
Eligible  titles  must  be  set  in  Montana,  deal 
with  Montana  themes  or  issues,  or  be  written 
or  illustrated  by  a  Montana  author  or  artist. 

Books  for  all  ages  are  considered  for 
the  award.  Nominations  may  be  submitted 
by  authors,  publishers  and  members  of  the 
public.  For  more  information,  or  to  nominate 
a  title  for  consideration,  visit  www.montana- 


Resources  for  Writers 


Missoula  writers  featured  in  new  quarterly  magazine 


The  Masthead,  a  new  quarterly  magazine 
that  showcases  Missoula  writers,  debuted 
Jan.  31  with  a  party  and  reading  at  Shakespeare 
and  Company. 

The  magazine,  subtitled  “Where  the  Writers 
Are,”  features  established  and  aspiring  writers 
in  the  Missoula  area.  The  publication  “offers  an 
opportunity  for  local  writers,  from  the  profes¬ 
sional  freelance  writer  to  the  ambitious  high 
school  poet,  to  see  their  work  in  print  and  to 
share  it  with  the  community,”  said  editor  Eliza¬ 
beth  Aronoff. 

The  first  issue  offered  20  pages  of  poetry  and 
prose,  including  winning  entries  in  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  inaugural  literary  contest.  Andy  Nelson 
took  the  short  fiction  prize  for  “Up  Stuey”;  Scott 
Davidson  wrote  the  winning  poem,  “Changed 
by  Weather";  Jed  Wyman  won  the  Flash  Fiction 
prize  with  “Shields”;  and  Greg  Martin  authored 
the  best  essay,  “The  State  of  Illinois.” 

“The  publication  is  designed  to  offer  a  much- 
needed  resource,  haven  and  stage  for  the  writers 


of  our  great  mountain  town,”  says  Aronoff,  a 
University  of  Montana  graduate  who  describes 
herself  as  “a  technical  writer  by  trade,  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  book  author  in  my  dreams  and  a  poet  at 
heart.” 

Some  of  those  resources  include  the  “Swing¬ 
ing  a  Duck”  calendar  of  events  for  writers,  a 
“Writers  Wanted”  classified  section,  and  “Lan¬ 
guage  Wranglers,”  a  column  of  advice  on  the 
craft  of  writing. 

The  second  issue  is  scheduled  to  appear 
April  15,  and  will  be  available  at  Shakespeare 
and  Co.,  Fact  and  Fiction  or  local  libraries.  The 
newsstand  price  is  $3.95. 

To  submit  poetry,  short  fiction  or  non-fiction 
works  for  upcoming  issues,  or  articles  about 
the  craft  of  writing  or  profiles  of  area  authors, 
e-mail  mastheadmsla@hotmail.com.  Hard-copy 
submissions  may  also  be  mailed  to  The  Mast¬ 
head,  c/o  Elizabeth  Aronoff,  RO.  Box  17883, 
Missoula,  MT  59808. 


WritlM&l  (mu  Mo  Moot 


Guild  publishes  new  journal 

Members  of  the  MSU-Great  Falls  Literary  Guild  released  their  inau¬ 
gural  issue  of  the  journal  MO:  Writings  from  the  River  in  March. 

The  new  annual  literary  journal  offers  poetry,  short  fiction  and  cre¬ 
ative  nonfiction,  as  well  as  original  artwork  and  photography,  by  local, 
national  and  international  writers  and  artists,  both  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional. 

The  first  issue  is  available  free  of  charge  through  local  booksellers 
and  other  outlets  and  will  be  available  nationwide  by  subscription. 

Plans  for  the  second  and  subsequent  issues  of  MO:  Writings  from  the 
River  include  an  Editors’  Prize  contest,  which  will  award  a  $500  cash 
prize  each  for  winning  poetry  and  short  fiction.  For  details,  visit  the 
Literary  Guild  website  www.msugf.edu/litguild/index.htm. 


Poets  and 

Writers 

Online 

Poets  and 
Writers  Online 
(www.pw.org) 
is  an  extensive 
website,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Poets 
and  Writers 
Magazine,  that 
offers  a  variety 
of  resources  to 
writers,  includ¬ 
ing  a  free  online 
newsletter;  and 
links  to  liter¬ 
ary  magazines, 
small  presses, 
and  grants  and 
awards. 

Register  for 
“Speakeasy” 
and  join  conver¬ 
sations  about 
agents,  MFA 
programs,  novel 
writing,  poetry 
and  much  more. 
Many  of  the 
listings  from  one 
of  P&W’s  most 
popular  books, 

A  Directory  of 
American  Poets 
and  Fiction 
Writers,  are  also 
available  with 
search  capa¬ 
bilities.  Locate 
poets  and  fiction 
writers;  use  the 
search  engine 
to  list  writers  by 
agent  or  publish¬ 
er;  or  discover 
where  other  writ¬ 
ers  have  been 
published. 
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Book  Fest 
features 
Montana 
women 

The  second 
annual  Meagher 
County  Book 
Fest,  Aug.  2-5  in 
White  Sulphur 
Springs  will  focus 
on  “How  Women 
Tell  Their  Story." 

Historians  and 
authors  will  take 
a  look  at  the 
ways  in  which 
Montana  women 
render  their  ex¬ 
perience  in  both 
word  and  deed. 
Writers  include 
Lenore  Puhek, 
The  River’s  Edge; 
Lee  Rostad, 
Grace  Stone 
Coates,  Her  Lite 
in  Letters;  Judy 
Blunt,  Breaking 
Clean;  Barbara 
Richard,  Danc¬ 
ing  on  his  Grave; 
Mary  Clearman 
Blew,  Balsam 
Root:  A  Mem¬ 
oir;  and  Mary 
Murphy,  Hope  in 
Hard  Times. 

Cooking  also 
gets  its  fair  share 
of  the  spotlight, 
with  presenta¬ 
tions  Saturday 
by  Kim  Anderson 
and  Caroline  Pat¬ 
terson  from  the 
Montana  Writers' 
Cookbook,  Eat 
Our  Words,  and 
Molly  Krucken- 
berg,  A  Taste  ot 
Montana:  A  His¬ 
tory  of  Cooking 
and  Cookbooks 
in  Montana. 

For  details,  visit 
www.meagherco 
bookfest.com. 


Absaroka  Where  the  Anguish  of  a 
Soldier  Meets  the  Land  of  the  Crow 

By  Joan  Bockmann,  illustrated  by  Pat  Lehmkuhl 
Published  2005  by  Raven  Publishing,  Norris,  MT 
$10  softcover 

Delicate  drawings  by  Montana  artist  Pat  Lehm¬ 
kuhl  illustrate  a  new  novel  by  Colorado  author  Joan 
Bochmann. 

Matt  Reed  returns  to  Wyoming  from  Vietnam, 
only  to  find  his  family’s  ranch  stripped  of  livestock 
after  an  anthrax  epidemic.  His  mother  died  while  he 
was  gone,  and  his  father  seems  paralyzed  by  loss. 

A  herd  of  wild  horses,  a  Crow  Indian  friend  and 
a  woman  help  the  protagonist  gain  the  strength  to 
save  the  family  ranch  from  strip  mining  while  healing  his  own  internal  wounds. 

The  book  is  the  eighth  release  by  Raven  Publishing,  a  Norris  company 
launched  by  the  author’s  sister,  Janet  Muirhead  Hill.  Her  six-book  Starlight 
series,  about  a  girl  and  her  black  stallion,  was  also  published  by  Raven  and 
illustrated  by  Lehmkuhl. 

Motherlode  Legacies  of  Women’s 
Lives  and  Labors  in  Butte, 

Montana 

Edited  by  Janet  L.  Finn  and  Ellen  Crain 
Published  February  2006  by  Clark  City  Press, 

Livingston,  MT 
$32  hardcover;  $22  softcover 

Like  its  title,  this  ample,  generous  new  book 
pays  homage  to  the  women  of  Butte,  “a  rich,  if  hid¬ 
den  resource,’’  by  telling  their  stories  of  the  Mining 
City’s  turbulent  past. 

From  the  city’s  early  days,  through  the  Depres¬ 
sion  and  the  post-war  boom  and  bust,  Motherlode  brings  a  chorus  of  voices  and 
a  stirring  collection  of  large-format  black  and  white  photographs  to  the  page. 

Editors  Janet  Finn  and  Ellen  Crain  each  have  strong  ties  to  the  community. 
Finn  was  bom  in  Missoula  and  grew  up  in  Butte.  She  currently  is  a  professor  of 
social  work  at  The  University  of  Montana  and  has  written  two  books,  Tracing 
the  Veins:  Of  Copper,  Culture,  and  Community  from  Butte  to  Chuquicamata  and 
Just  Practice:  A  Social  Justice  Approach  to  Social  Work. 

Crain,  a  Butte  native,  is  long-time  director  of  the  Butte-Silver  Bow  Public 
Archives.  She  also  serves  on  the  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities  and  is 
chair  of  the  Montana  Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Projects  Advisory  Committee. 
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Elk  Thirst 

By  Heather  Cahoon 
Published  in  2005  by  Heather  Cahoon, 

Missoula,  MT,  with  funding  from  the 
Merriam-Frontier  Foundation 
$1 0  softcover 

Missoula  poet  Heather  Cahoon’s  first  collec¬ 
tion  of  poems,  Elk  Thirst,  reflects  the  author’s  deep 
roots  on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation.  From  the 
photograph  of  her  paternal  great-grandfather,  An¬ 
toine  Woodcock,  that  graces  the  cover,  to  the  map 
of  the  reservation  on  the  back  page,  Cahoon  quietly 
and  confidently  traverses  the  territory  of  family, 
landscape  and  loss. 

In  “Reservation  Winds,”  she  writes;  “Inside  rows 
of  brown  houses/  are  fires  that  rage.  The  walls/  fall  in  the  night  like  stars,/  blaz¬ 
ing  out/  before  hitting  the  ground./  Families  fall  apart/  with  their  houses 

Cahoon,  who  grew  up  in  St.  Ignatius,  earned  an  MFA  in  poetry  from  The 
University  of  Montana,  followed  by  an  interdisciplinary  doctorate  in  history, 
anthropology  and  Native  American  studies. 

“Both  land  and  people  catch  her  scrupulously  fair  and  calm  attention,”  says 
poet  Patricia  Goedicke.  “Best  of  all,  these  tender,  low-voiced  poems  lift  the 


spirit  over  and  over  again.” 


Beaver  Steals  Fire  A  Salish  Coyote 
Story 

By  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes, 
illustrated  by  Sam  Sandoval 
Published  November  2005  by  the  University  of 
Nebraska  Press,  Lincoln,  NE 
$14.95  hardcover 

In  this  beguiling  story,  Salish  elder  Johnny  Arlee 
tells  how  Coyote  devised  a  plan  to  steal  fire  from 
the  animals  in  the  land  above,  aided  by  Grizzly 
Bear,  Wren,  Snake,  Frog,  Eagle  and  Beaver.  Dixon 
artist  Sam  Sandoval  vividly  portrays  the  animals’ 
journey  to  the  sky  world  and  their  quest  to  steal  fire 
from  its  keeper.  Curlew. 

According  to  the  Salish  and  Pend  d’ Oreille  Culture  Committee,  this  tradi¬ 
tional  Coyote  story  should  only  be  told  or  discussed  during  winter  and  must  be 
put  away  “when  the  snakes  come  out.” 

“By  following  this  tradition,  readers,  teachers  and  students  can  enjoy  this 
aspect  of  our  culture  -  keeping  and  saving  something  for  the  time  of  year  dur¬ 
ing  which  it  belongs,”  writes  the  committee.  In  addition  to  entertaining  young 
readers,  the  story  is  also  part  of  an  effort  by  the  tribes  to  illustrate  that  “fire  is  a 
gift  that  can  nurture  life  and  be  used  to  take  care  of  the  Earth”  -  much  as  it  was 
used  by  native  people  for  thousands  of  years. 


And  She  Was 

By  Cindy  Dyson 

Published  February  2006  by  William  Morrow, 

New  York,  NY 
$24.95  hardcover 

“These  hands,  in  them  you  hold  your  fate,  and  in 
no  one’s  hands  but  your  own  does  your  future  rest.” 

These  words,  uttered  250  years  ago  by  an  Aleut 
woman  to  her  young  daughter,  reverberate  through 
Cindy  Dyson’s  debut  novel,  eventually  finding  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  its  unlikely  heroine. 

Brandy  is  a  teetering,  irreverent  cocktail  waitress 
who  studies  Aleutian  history  in  her  solitary  cabana. 

She  also  snorts  cocaine,  smokes  pot  and  drinks 
tequila  while  waiting  for  her  fisherman  boyfriend  to  return. 

Meanwhile,  the  wind-wasted,  wave-wracked  island  of  Unalaska  begins  to 
take  hold  as  she  starts  to  unravel  the  centuries-old  secret  of  a  trio  of  formidable 
Aleut  women  in  this  eerie,  engrossing  tale. 

Dyson,  who  grew  up  in  Alaska  and  now  lives  near  Glacier  Park,  earned  a 
journalism  degree  from  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  She’s  written 
for  several  magazines,  including  National  Geographic  World  and  Backpacker, 
and  has  authored  eight  non-fiction  books  for  young  adults. 

Catherine  Wheels 

By  Leif  Peterson 

Published  September  2005  by  WaterBrook 
Press,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
$13.99  softcover 

This  debut  novel  by  Montana  writer  Leif  Pe¬ 
terson  calls  attention  to  the  healing  constantly  in 
motion  beneath  the  messiness  of  life. 

After  being  deserted  at  the  altar,  Thomas  retreats 
to  a  remote  castle  in  Montana  where  an  old  college 
friend  with  lupus  has  come  to  die.  Together  they  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  world,  content  to  live  in  a 
self-imposed  hermitage. 

But  their  seclusion  doesn’t  last.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival,  Thomas  learns  that  his  brother  Stephen, 
an  Episcopal  priest,  has  killed  himself.  As  a  resulL  Stephen’s  nine-year-old 
daughter  comes  to  live  with  her  uncle,  and  gradually  brings  this  community  of 
lost,  lonely  souls  back  to  life. 

The  author,  who  earned  a  master's  degree  in  literature  from  the  University  of 
Colorado  in  Boulder,  was  fiction  editor  for  Mars  Hill  Review.  His  father,  best¬ 
selling  Christian  author  Eugene  Peterson,  says  his  son’s  novel  accomplishes 
what  good  fiction  is-supposed  to  do:  “keep  our  great  words  -  holy,  salvation, 
hope,  trust,  miracle,  saint  -  specific  and  lived.  Not  abstract.  Not  churchy.” 

One  Good  Horse  Learning  to  Train 
and  Trust  a  Horse 

By  Tom  Groneberg 

Published  February  2006  by  Simon  Scribner,  One  Good  Horse 
New  York,  NY 
$24  hardcover 

Poison-area  author  Tom  Groneberg,  who  moved 
West  more  than  a  decade  ago  to  recreate  himself  as 
a  rancher  and  cowboy,  threads  fatherhood,  friend¬ 
ship  and  forgiveness  into  his  story  of  training  a 
calm,  scrawny  colt. 

In  this  moving,  gentle  memoir,  the  author  tells 
several  stories  at  once.  The  tale  of  his  halting 
struggle  to  acquire  and  then  tame  the  young  horse  . 
is  spliced  with  Groneberg ’s  efforts  to  reconcile  his  son’s  future  with  Down 
syndrome,  slivers  of  local  history,  and  the  story  of  Teddy  Blue,  a  cowboy  who 
eventually  hangs  up  his  saddle  and  spurs  to  marry  and  raise  eight  children  with 
his  wife,  Mary.  Like  Teddy  Blue  -  his  horse’s  namesake  -  Groneberg  comes  to 
realize  that  his  most  important  legacy  will  be  the  one  he  leaves  to  his  children. 

Groneberg  also  wrote  The  Secret  Life  of  Cowboys  and  his  articles  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  several  publications,  including  Men’s  Journal,  Big  Sky  Journal  and 
Sports  Afield. 

Time  Capsules  Poetic  History 

By  Charles  G.  Williams,  illustrated  by  Susan 
Lavold 

Published  2006  by  the  author 
$12.95  softcover 

A  passion  for  history  and  a  penchant  for  rhym¬ 
ing  fuels  Time  Capsules,  a  new  book  by  Billings 
resident  Charles  Williams.  The  author  says  he  wrote 
this  collection  of  poems  “to  help  preserve  the  West 
and  teach  students  about  history  . . .  Putting  events 
in  poem  form  makes  it  easier  for  people  to  grasp 
-  and  fun  to  read.” 

His  book  begins  with  poems  about  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition,  mountain  men  (including 
James  Bridger,  John  Colter  and  Jeremiah  Johnson), 

the  Gold  Rush  and  encounters  between  Indians  and  cavalry.  He  also  devotes 
chapters  to  the  settlement  of  the  West,  cowboys  and  gunfighters. 

Williams,  who  says  he  developed  his  own  taste  for  history  as  a  young¬ 
ster,  hopes  his  poems  will  inspire  a  new  generation  of  students.  “I  share  the 
West’s  history,  so  that  you  will  know/  what  happened  in  these  mountains/ 
when  you  come  to  my  home,”  he  writes.  The  book  is  available  by  e-mailing 
timecapsule@netzero.net. 
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Expressing  the  Family  Genes 

By  Sarah  Elizabeth 

Published  December  2004  by  AuthorHouse, 

Bloomington,  IN 
$1 6.95  softcover 

Sarah  Elizabeth  treads  close  to  her  own  child¬ 
hood  in  her  novel,  Expressing  the  Family  Genes 

-  the  story  of  a  large  family  growing  up  in  Great 
Falls.  Kelly,  a  fiercely  independent  and  opinionated 
girl,  surrounded  by  nine  contentious  siblings,  an 
abusive,  alcoholic  father  and  long-suffering  mother, 
struggles  to  understand  her  life. 

Like  the  author,  the  protagonist  was  bom  in 
Butte  and  moved  to  Great  Falls  at  an  early  age. 

“The  premise  for  this  book  came  from  many  years 
of  living  in  the  kind  of  family  and  the  kind  of  environment  in  which  the  main 
character  lived,”  notes  the  author  in  her  prologue.  “The  only  absolute  truth  in 
this  book  is  that  we  were  children  in  search  of  normalcy,  in  spite  of  genetics 
and  circumstance.” 

Elizabeth  currently  lives  in  Washington’s  Palouse  Valley,  where  she  prac¬ 
tices  rural  medicine  as  a  physician  assistant. 

Awesome  Ospreys  Fishing 
Birds  of  the  World 

By  Donna  Love,  illustrated  by  Joyce 
Mihran  Turley 

Published  2006  by  Mountain  Press 
Publishing  Company,  Missoula,  MT 
$12  softcover 

In  Donna  Love’s  new  book,  young 
readers  uncover  the  secrets  of  ospreys 

-  birds  that  live  on  every  continent  except 
Antarctica,  snatch  fish  underwater  with 
their  talons,  and  nest  at  the  tops  of  tall 
trees.  Her  compendium  of  osprey  facts 
is  skillfully  illustrated  by  Joyce  Mihran 
Turley. 

Learn  what  ospreys  eat  (everything  from  frogs  to  snakes,  and  from  musk¬ 
rats  to  small  alligators),  how  their  wings  work  and  how  they  manage  to  catch 
and  carry  a  fish.  Parenting,  migration  and  habitat  are  also  covered  in  this 
engaging  exploration  of  a  fascinating  raptor.  Love  augments  the  osprey  story 
with  simple  activities  that  can  be  accomplished  at  home  or  school. 

Love,  who  lives  in  Seeley  Lake  and  is  married  to  the  district  ranger  there, 
published  Loons:  Diving  Birds  of  the  North  in  2003.  Turley,  who  resides  in 
Colorado,  also  illustrated  that  book. 


Family 


Drift  Smoke  Loss  and  Renewal  in  a 
Land  of  Fire 

By  David  J.  Strohmaier 
Published  in  2005  by  the  University  of  Nevada 
Press,  Reno,  NV 
$24.95  hardcover 

Author  David  J.  Strohmaier’s  15  years  as  a 
seasonal  firefighter,  along  with  his  self-described 
“meandering  academic  path”  through  science,  the¬ 
ology,  philosophy  and  environmental  studies,  frame 
this  lyrical  discussion  of  human’s  quixotic  relation¬ 
ship  to  fire. 

Science,  he  says,  usually  frames  our  discussion 
of  how  to  manage  fire.  While  science  is  crucial 
to  understanding  how  the  world  works,  it’s  less 
adept  at  assessing  why  humans  respond  the  way  they  do.  “The  subject  of  loss 
relative  to  fire  . . .  remains  relatively  foreign  terrain,"  Strohmaier  writes  in  the 
book’s  preface.  “ Drift  Smoke  is  my  attempt  to  navigate  this  terrain  and  illu¬ 
mine  our  relationship  with  fire  as  seen  through  the  lens  of  loss.” 

His  slender  book  splices  riveting,  first-hand  accounts  of  life  and  loss  on  a 
fire  line,  to  more  scholarly  explorations  of  the  geology  and  physiology  of  fire, 
and  philosophical  reflections  on  our  convoluted  relationship  with  nature. 


The  Magpie 

Odyssey 


The  Magpie  Odyssey  An  Irish 
Journey 

By  Lorretta  Lynde 

Published  2005  by  iUniverse,  Lincoln,  NE 
$15.95  softcover 

Helena  author  Lorretta  Lynde's  novel  tells  the 
story  of  Colleen  Lorrah,  an  Irish-American  who 
grew  up  on  a  sprawling  sheep  ranch  on  the  Crow 
Reservation. 

At  50  years  old,  she  finds  herself  in  Ireland,  at 
the  behest  of  her  dying  father,  the  charismatic  Irish¬ 
man  Mike  Lorrah.  Colleen’s  quest  to  learn  all  that 
she  can  about  her  ancestors,  who  followed  the  “old 
religion,”  and  Ireland’s  tragic  history  of  political 
and  religious  strife  takes  her  to  Ballysheen.  Her  journey  melds  a  Crow  vision 
quest  with  Druidic  enchantment  and  a  mysterious  lover.  Throughout  the  story, 
she's  guided  by  three  large  irridescent  magpies,  who  serve  as  both  totems  and 
sentinels. 

Lynde  has  some  parallels  to  her  protagonist  -  she’s  a  fourth-generation 
Montanan  who  grew  up  on  a  ranch  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  established  by 
her  Irish  great-grandparents.  She  was  involved  in  the  newspaper  business  for 
30  years  before  returning  to  Montana  and  frequently  visits  Ireland. 


Irish  Journey 

Lorretta  Lynde 


Cheyenne  Daughter 

By  Lori  Lambert,  with  Deanne  Toby 
Published  September  2005  by  AuthorHouse, 

Bloomington,  IN 
$30.60  softcover 

An  odyssey  that  crosses  continents  and  spans  five 
generations  is  chronicled  in  Cheyenne  Daughter, 
written  by  Dr.  Lori  Lambert,  who  helps  design  on¬ 
line  education  at  Salish  Kootenai  College  in  Pablo. 

Lambert  met  coauthor  Deanne  Toby  in  1999 
while  touring  health  centers  in  Queensland,  Austra¬ 
lia.  A  year  and  a  half  later,  she  received  an  e-mail 
from  Deanne,  who  was  trying  to  find  information  on 
her  grandfather,  an  infantryman  in  World  War  II  from  the  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

Lambert  helped  Deanne  discover  the  identity  of  her  grandfather,  Alfred 
Little  Sun.  Through  historical  documents  and  interviews,  Cheyenne  Daughter 
also  retraces  the  history  of  the  Cheyenne  and  South  Sea  Islanders.  Ultimately 
Deanne  and  her  mother  visit  Montana,  where  they  are  reunited  with  the  Little 
Sun  clan. 

As  Evelyn  Stella  kneels  at  her  father’s  grave  in  the  Bimey  cemetery,  she 
says,  “I  wish  I  found  him  earlier,  before  he  died.  But  I  am  proud  to  be  his 
daughter,  his  Cheyenne  daughter.” 


Tiger  Hill:  China  Poems 

By  Roger  Dunsmore 

Published  September  2005  by  Camphorweed 
Press,  Seattle,  WA 
$12  softcover 

Poverty,  isolation,  courage  and  grace  percolate 
through  this  new  collection  of  poems  by  Roger 
Dunsmore,  who  spent  two  years  in  China  as  an 
exchange  fellow  at  Shanghai  International  Studies 
University  during  the  1990s. 

The  Missoula  poet  and  retired  University  of 
Montana  professor  deftly  takes  us  past  politics  to 
a  place  closer  to  the  heart  of  this  mysterious  land, 
where  he  bears  witness  to  “These  bright/  pools  of 
pain/ just  beneath/  the  surface/  of  family  after  fam¬ 
ily/  in  China.”  His  images  embrace  landscape  and  people  with  an  open,  steady 
compassion,  from  the  “two  star  general/  singing  Beijing  Opera/  at  the  top  of 
his  lungs ...”  to  “the  gingbo  trees,  old  as  gods/  shedding  their  gold  leaves/ 
onto  nameless  stones.” 

Dunsmore,  who  received  a  Montana  Arts  Council  Fellowship  in  2001,  has 
published  two  other  collections  of  poetry.  On  the  Road  to  Sleeping  Child  Hot 
Springs  and  Bloodhouse,  plus  three  chapbooks. 


West  River  Waltz  Western  Poetry 

By  DW  Groethe 

Published  2006  by  Cowboy  Miner  Productions, 

Phoenix,  AZ 
$20  hardcover 

DW  Groethe  is  an  honest-to-goodness  cowboy, 
and  writes  the  poems  and  songs  to  prove  it.  The 
grandson  of  Norwegian  pioneers  and  homesteaders, 
he  grew  up  on  the  northern  Great  Plains,  earned  a 
degree  in  theatre  and  now  lives  in  Bainville,  MT,  a 
tiny  town  next  door  to  North  Dakota. 

This  collection  of  poems  and  songs  celebrates 
the  rough,  raw  country  he  calls  home,  and  a  lifestyle 
that  entails  “happily  associating  with  cows.”  While 
most  of  his  poems  follow  the  dictates  of  rhyme  and 
meter,  he  does  occasionally  make  forays  into  “free  range”  writing. 

Groethe  gallops  gleefully  through  a  wide  range  of  topics,  from  ruminating 
about  cows  on  Mars  or  a  visit  to  the  Timmer  Bar,  to  an  ode  to  an  onslaught  of 
rabbits  (“The  Bunny  Poem”).  Through  it  all  courses  his  affection  for  the  West 
River  Country. 

He’s  performed  his  poems  at  the  National  Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering  in 
Elko,  NV,  and  the  Library  of  Congress  and  Kennedy  Center  in  Washington, 
DC,  and  the  National  Folk  Festival  in  Richmond,  VA. 


A  Wisp  in  the  Wind  In  Search  of  Bull 
Trout,  Bamboo,  and  Beyond 

By  Jerry  Kustich,  illustrated  by  Al  Hassall 
Published  November  2005  by  West  River 
Publishing,  Grand  Island,  NY 
$24.95  hardcover 

“At  best,  I'm  a  bamboo  dabbler  who  loves  to  fly 
fish,”  says  author  Jerry  Kustich.  “My  talent  lies  in 
writing  about  the  spiritual  connection  between  both.” 

His  newest  book,  A  Wisp  in  the  Wind,  invites 
readers  through  the  door  of  the  R.L.  Winston 
bamboo  rod  shop  in  Twin  Bridges,  where  Kustich 
and  his  three  cohorts  lovingly  create  some  of  the 
finest  handmade  fly  rods  in  the  world.  Interspersed 
with  anecdotes  from  their  workday  world  in  an  old 
building  where  “the  floors  creak  with  memories,  the  ceilings  sigh  with  forgot¬ 
ten  dreams,”  are  fly-fishing  adventures  in  British  Columbia,  the  Niagara  River 
and  on  Montana’s  Poindexter  Slough  and  Bitterroot  River. 

He  shares  lessons  learned  from  his  compatriots  -  an  eclectic  group  with 
“graying  beards,  exploding  hair,  and  a  collective  appearance  that  could  pass 
for  the  reincarnation  of  Lynyrd  Skynyrd”  -  and  gleaned  from  close  encounters 
with  the  natural  world. 
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Looking  for 
a  corral  full 
of  cowboy 
stories 

The  Montana 
Cowboy  Hall  of 
Fame  is  looking 
for  a  corral  full  of 
good  stories  to  put 
in  a  book  about 
the  Montana  cow¬ 
boy  and  cowgirl. 

Stories  can  be 
about  anything 
concerning  the  life 
of  a  cowboy,  from 
cactus  and  cattle 
to  rodeo  and  ro¬ 
mance,  and  from 
horses  and  trucks 
to  gear  and  God. 
The  only  require¬ 
ment  is  that  they 
be  true. 

If  you’ve  had 
an  experience  or 
two  that  would 
be  suitable  for 
the  book,  please 
submit  it.  And 
because  many 
of  Montana’s  old 
cowboys  and  cow¬ 
girls  have  crossed 
the  Great  Divide, 
stories  about 
friends  or  family 
members  are  also 
welcome,  with  the 
notation  that  the 
participant  has 
passed  away. 

Stories  can  be 
as  fresh  as  yester¬ 
day  or  100  years 
old.  They  can  be 
a  few  paragraphs 
or  a  few  pages 
long.  Stories  must 
include  the  name, 
address  and 
telephone  number 
of  the  contributor. 
Photos  are  wel¬ 
come  too;  include 
the  names  of 
people  or  animals 
in  the  photo  and 
mark  down  the  ad¬ 
dress  so  it  can  be 
returned. 

Send  submis¬ 
sions  to:  Wanda 
Rosseland, 

1185  Horse  Creek 
Rd.,  Circle,  MT 
59215;  or  e-mail 
wjross@midrivers. 
com. 
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Film  explores 
conflicts 
between  cars 
and  critters 

A  new  High 
Plains  film  by 
first-time  film¬ 
makers  C.  Wolf 
Drimal  and  Margot 
Higgins  docu¬ 
ments  the  conflict 
between  wildlife 
and  automobile 
culture. 

In  the  United 
States,  where 
over  four-million 
miles  of  roads 
cross  the  land¬ 
scape,  an  animal 
is  killed  on  the 
road  every  11.5 
seconds  -  with 
one  million  ver¬ 
tebrate  animals 
falling  victim  to 
automobile  colli¬ 
sions  annually. 

Through  the 
voices  of  six  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are 
intimately  familiar 
with  vehicle-wild- 
life  conflicts,  the 
one-hour  docu¬ 
mentary  “Caught 
in  the  Headlights" 
offers  a  quirky, 
informative  explo¬ 
ration  of  automo¬ 
bile  culture.  Two 
Department  of 
Transportation 
employees  com¬ 
bine  humor  and 
sensitivity  while 
taking  the  viewer 
on  a  tour  along 
Montana’s  state 
highways. 

Other  voices 
include  a  wild¬ 
life  rehabilitator 
turned  raptor 
educator  and  art¬ 
ist;  an  auto-body 
painter;  a  road 
ecologist  from 
the  Netherlands; 
and  an  artist  who 
turns  road  kill  into 
bronze  sculptures. 

For  more 
information,  call 
High  Plains  films 
at  406-728-0753 
or  visit  www.high 
plainsfilms.org. 
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John 

I  Got 
Lucky 
Produced  and 
recorded  in 
2005  by  Fred 
Baker  at 
Electric  Peak 
Recording, 

Gardiner,  MT 

John 

Dendy’s  first 
CD  reads  like  a  novel.  With  a  hint  of  Tom 
Waits,  his  gravelly,  soulful  voice  wraps 
around  quirky,  intelligent  (and  very  entertain¬ 
ing)  songwriting. 

His  songs  are  short  stories  set  to  music, 
rhyming  sometimes  but  not  often.  No  matter. 
The  transplanted  southerner,  now  from  Gardin¬ 
er,  writes  pretty,  understated  melodies  and  off- 
the-wall,  on-target  lyrics  that  mesh  exquisitely. 
And  even  though  no  less  than  nine  accompa¬ 
nists  join  him  on  the  album,  the  arrangements 
never  get  in  the  way  of  Dendy’s  sound.  He’s 
endearing  and  hopeful  and  hilarious. 

Take  the  “hazelnut  heart”  that  fuels  a 
breakup  on  Valentine’s  Day  in  the  waltz, 
“Never  Was  Golden.”  Or  "Restless,”  a 
walkin’  blues  that  sings,  “I  don’t  know  about 
love.  I  know  about  not  love.”  In  his  send-up 
to  all  things  manly  in  “Men,”  Dendy  extols 
the  virtues  and  foibles  of  his  rural  Montana 
pals.  His  slacker  friend  “can  milk  a  job  like 
nobody  can.  The  only  way  to  elevate  your 
hourly  wage  is  to  squeeze  four  hours  in  an 
eight-hour  day.”  Funny,  yes? 

Dendy  sheds  the  rock  salt  in  his  voice  to 
sing  “Gardiner  River  Bridge,”  a  ballad  of 
loss  and  longing.  And  in  the  cool  two-step, 
“Just  Because,”  about  the  pain  of  a  wounded 
relationship,  he  says,  “Just  because  you  want 
to  kiss  her,  that  don’t  mean  that  leaving  her 
was  wrong.” 

Ouch.  Dendy’s  way  with  words  makes  you 
squirm,  but  somehow  you  know  he’s  still  op¬ 
timistic.  Poignant  and  to  the  point,  this  fella. 
Give  him  a  listen. 

Visit  the  artist  at  www.johndendy.com. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 


Steve 
Squared: 
Out  West 

Produced  by 
Dan  Nich¬ 
ols,  Steve 
Schwab  and 
Steve  Relda 
and  record¬ 
ed  in  2005 
at  Soul  Tree 
Recording 
Studio  in 
Helena,  MT 


Steve  Squared  is  Bozeman  duo  Steve 
Schwab,  songwriter  and  vocalist,  and  Steve 
Reida,  guitars,  backed  by  a  host  of  musicians. 
Many  of  the  songs  on  their  second  effort,  Out 
West,  seem  tied  to  one  western  motif  or  anoth¬ 
er,  from  the  title  track’s  angst  over  trying  to 
leave  the  Big  City,  to  the  small-town,  small- 
mindedness  of  “Gossiping”  (“The  whole  town 
owes  me  an  apology”),  to  the  outlaw  protago¬ 
nist  and  hostage-taker  who  barricades  himself 
in,  waiting  for  the  law  to  put  him  down  (“I 
Won’t  Leave  Alive”). 

Nice  guitar  and  sax  riffs  are  prevalent 
throughout  the  collection,  as  well  as  sassy 
drums  and  percussion.  And  don't  forget  the 
cool  syncopated  bass  of  “Lost  Without  You 
(for  Susan)”. 

Several  tunes  have  a  Steely  Dan  feel,  or, 
better  yet,  old  Fleetwood  Mac  when  Bob 
Welch  sang  and  played  guitar  (one  in  particu¬ 
lar  is  “Overrated”). 

Add  a  dollop  of  the  tropics  a  la  Santana 
(“Prison  Dreams”),  a  splash  of  Jackson 
Browne  (“Gallatin  County”),  and  heck,  even 


the  Rolling  Stones  peppered  throughout,  and 
Steve  and  Steve  and  the  gang  show  off  a  nice 
mix  of  musical  influences. 

Visit  the  band  at  www.stevesquared.com. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 


MJ 

Torrance: 

Fairy 
Tales  and 
Funerals 

Produced  by 
MJ  Torrance 
at  Rug’s 
Largemouth 
Recording 
Studio  near 
Waco,  TX 

MJ  Torrance  has  been  living  and  perform¬ 
ing  in  Bozeman  for  several  years  now,  but  she 
still  returns  to  Texas  to  record.  She  made  many 
musical  friends  there  when  she  was  part  of  the 
Austin  music  scene  a  decade  ago  and  knows  she 
can  create  a  quality  collection  of  her  memorable 
songs  in  the  Lone  Star  State. 

Fairy  Tales  and  Funerals,  the  latest  and  best 
of  her  four  albums,  finds  MJ  singing,  playing 
piano,  organ,  acoustic  and  electric  guitars,  and 
ably  handling  the  production  duties.  Her  distinct 
voice  is  a  little  bit  raspy,  but  has  a  sweetness  to  it 
that  resonates  when  she  adds  vocal  harmonies. 

The  songs  are  bluesy  and  soulful,  from  rock¬ 
ers  to  ballads,  even  an  instrumental.  The  high 
musical  value  is  augmented  by  MJ’s  engaging 
lyrics. 

There  are  more  Montana  references  on  this  al¬ 
bum  than  her  previous  three  combined.  It  seems 
as  if  MJ  is  comfortably  settled  in  this  state.  But 

as  intriguing  as  the  lyrics  are,  it’s  the  strong  mu- 

sical  underpinnings  that  make  this  album  worth 
repeated  listening. 

MJ  says  she’s  very  pleased  with  how  this 
album  turned  out.  Listeners  should  be,  too. 

Find  out  more  at  www.emmajaneproductions. 
com 

—  Scott  Prinzing 


Blackfoot 

Confeder- 


Released  in 
2005  by  Can¬ 
yon  Records; 
recorded  July 
22-24,  2005  by 
Stephen  Butler 
at  the  annual 
Julyamsh  Powwow  in  Post  Falls,  ID 

When  Jay  Dusty  of  Montana’s  Blackfeet 
Nation  dreamed  of  a  creating  a  drum  group 
representing  all  four  nations  of  the  traditional 
Blackfoot  Confederacy,  he  envisioned  a  one¬ 
time  event.  After  receiving  the  blessing  of  the 
chiefs  representing  the  Blackfeet,  and  their 
Canadian  cousins,  the  Siksika  (Blackfoot), 
the  Kainai  (Blood),  and  the  Piikani  (Northern 
Peigan)  Nations,  the  group  came  together  in  July 
2004  at  the  North  American  Indian  Days  Pow¬ 
wow  in  Browning. 

The  album  recorded  at  that  event.  Setting  the 
Record  Straight,  was  enthusiastically  received. 

The  group’s  latest  effort,  Confederacy  Style, 
shows  why  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy  is  one  of 
today’s  strongest  new  traditional  drum  groups. 
The  recording  presents  mostly  hard-driving  War 
Dance  songs,  with  a  few  other  styles  thrown  in 
for  good  measure.  The  “Sneak  Up”  song  they 
sing,  with  its  rolling  beat,  dates  back  about  20 
years,  and  the  more  recent  “Contest  Song”  was 
created  in  2003  by  Walter  Runsabove  of  Frazier. 

This  high  quality  stereo  recording  has  little 
background  noise  from  the  powwow,  other  than 
a  few  women’s  voices  singing  along  from  behind 
the  drummers.  Played  at  high  volume,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  oneself  sitting  right  at  their  drum. 

Find  out  more  at  www.CanyonRecords.com. 

-  Scott  Prinzing 


acy:  Con¬ 
federacy 


Water- 
carvers 
Guild: 

Balladeers 
and 

Aeronauts 

Produced 
in  2005  by 
Darrell 
Casey  and 
engineered 
at  various 

studios  (Jereco  Studios,  Bozeman;  Soul 
Tree  Recording,  Helena;  Peak  Recording, 
Bozeman;  Sun  Street  Studios,  Galway,  Ire¬ 
land;  and  David’s  house  in  Helena) 

The  Caseys,  dad  Darrell  on  guitar  and  man¬ 
dolin,  and  sons  David  (piano  and  lead  vocals) 
and  Nathan  (bass  and  vocals),  carve  music  from 
another  time  and  place  and  sail  it  deftly  into 
our  modem  living  rooms.  The  Helena  trio  floats 
us  on  a  sea  of  cascading  instrumental  interplay 
and  finely  crafted  vocals  on  this  immaculately 
produced  effort. 

David’s  hip,  barrelhouse  finger  rolls  propel 
the  piano-fueled  “Self-Made  Man”;  some  fine 
duo  singing  and  Nathan’s  cool  bass  sounds 
rattle  my  china  on  the  salute  to  Amelia  Earhart 
(“Amelia”).  “Straw  into  Gold”  has  an  intriguing 
Darrell  guitar  intro  and  the  clipped,  quick  vocals 
of  60’s-style  storytelling,  and  the  family’s  Irish 
cousin,  Nollaig  Casey,  contributes  distinctive, 
lyrical  fiddle  on  “Sailing  Away”  and  “Angel  in 
this  House.”  There’s  even  a  lovely  Irish  lament, 
the  only  non-David-penned  tune  (“Carolyn’s 
Ramble  to  Cashel”).  Want  something  slightly 
Beatle-esque?  Try  “Captain  Maxwell.” 

It’s  obvious  that  the  ‘kids”  have  been  playing 
since  they  first  could  hold  instruments,  just  like 
Dad,  and  that  the  band’s  six-year  sojourn  has 
earned  the  family  a  big  Northwest  audience. 
Their  folk  music  roots,  infused  with  superb 
instrumental  craftsmanship  and  polished  vocals, 
insure  that  greater  voyages  remain. 

The  new  CD  is  already  getting  some  national 
attention:  It  was  among  three  recordings  fea¬ 
tured  on  the  home  page  of  the  CD  Baby  website 
in  February,  where  it  was  listed  as  “a  recom¬ 
mended  album.” 

Visit  the  group  at  www.watercarversguild.com. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 

Various 
Montana 
Artists: 

Montana 
Made 
Music 

Tracks  com¬ 
piled  and 
mastered 
in  2006  by 
Matthew 
Marsolek  at 
Satsang  Music  Studios,  Arlee,  MT 
Looking  for  some  nuggets  from  Montana 
musicians?  Look  no  further  than  “Montana 
Made  Music."  Sales  from  this  15-song  goldmine 
by  a  virtual  “Who’s  Who"  of  some  of  the  state’s 
finest  musicians  benefit  the  Montana  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  Consortium  (MPAC),  which  supports 
artists  with  its  annual  booking  conferences  and 
technical  assistance. 

Artists  on  the  CD  showcased  at  past  MPAC 
conferences.  Each  chose  their  respective  pieces 
for  the  album,  and  graciously  donated  their 
music  to  the  cause. 

From  Aaberg  to  Weber,  an  alphabetical  quiche 
of  performers  contributed  their  finesse  and  va¬ 
riety.  Here’s  a  slice:  Eden  Atwood’s  soft  ballad, 
“Feels  Like  Home”;  the  Jeni  Fleming  Trio’s  silky, 
Latin-flavored  “Once  Around  the  Sun”;  Montana 
Mandolin  Society’s  waltz,  “Alma  Brazilian)”;  the 
wonderful  Chinook  Winds  (“INGs  #2,  #6,  #8”). 
Rob  Quist,  John  Dunnigan,  Jack  Gladstone,  Da¬ 
vid  Walburn.  Oh!  The  brilliant  Cascade  Quartet’s 
indulgent,  stunning  interpretation  of  Borodin’s 
“Nocturne”  from  his  Quartet  #2  in  D  Major 
(also  known  to  the  masses  as  “And  This  Is  My 
Beloved”  from  “Kismet”).  A-a-ah. 

The  roster  of  performers  is  too  numerous  to 
mention,  but  it’s  obvious  many  could  be  more 
successful  elsewhere  (some  have,  but  came 
home).  Better  for  us  that  they  choose  to  stay 
where  they’re  inspired.  Support  their  enriching 
endeavors,  and  those  of  other  Montana  musi¬ 
cians,  out  there  creating.  Buy  this  splendid 
compilation. 

Visit  MPAC  at  www.mtperformingarts.org. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 
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More  Music 


Mission  Mountain  Wood  Band:  Private  Stash ,  The  Collector's  Edition 


Tracks  digitized  and  remastered  in  2005  by 

Christian  Johnson,  Rob  Quist  and  Dave 

Griffith  at  Snoring  Hound  Studio,  Somers, 

MT;  executive  producer,  Bonni  Quist. 

Mission  Mountain  Wood  Band  has  been 
Montana’s  premier  musical  claim  to  fame  since 
its  ’70s-’80s  heyday,  and  this  new  five-CD 
retrospective  captures  all  the  magic  of  their 
performances.  The  1 0-year  collection  of  live  and 
in-studio  recordings  cover  the  phenomenon  that 
was  MMWB. 

Energetic  and  energizing,  Rob  Quist,  Steve 
Riddle,  Terry  Robinson,  Greg  Reichenberg,  and 
Christian  Johnson  mesmerized  audiences  with 
their  polished  stage  show,  goofy  repartee,  peppy 
originals  and  pure  joy  in  performing.  Rob  Quist 
once  said  that  “whether  they  know  it  or  not,  the 
crowd  is  part  of  the  act.”  By  embracing  their 
audience,  the  band  (reunited  as  M2WB  now) 
cemented  their  popularity,  and  fans’  steadfast 
loyalty,  even  to  the  present. 

The  group  toured  heavily  in  the  70s,  play¬ 
ing  at  Aber  Day  concerts  in  Missoula,  colleges, 
nightclubs,  casinos,  and  fairs  across  the  country. 
They  played  in  New  York  City;  they  were  on  an 
ABC-TV  special.  With  fiddle,  banjo,  guitar,  bass 
and  drums,  they  did  barbershop,  bluegrass,  rock, 
blues,  swingy  standards  -  you  name  it,  they 
played  it. 

Terry  Robinson’s  lightning  bluegrass  runs 


and  shaggy-dog  stories;  Steve  Riddle’s 
stomping  bass  intros  igniting  the  crowd. 

In  the  middle  of  a  show,  Rob  Quist 
would  sit  at  the  edge  of  the  stage,  feet 
dangling,  smiling,  and  play  solo  banjo. 

The  crowd  soaked  it  up  lovingly,  resting 
momentarily,  ’til  it  was  off  again  on 
another  high-powered  dance  tune.  The 
Mighty  Mouse  theme  song,  the  sweet 
refrain  of  “Utah  Moon,”  pickin’  and 
grinnin’  in  “Mountain  Standard  Time.” 

Take  a  whiff,  folks. 

Surprisingly,  the  band  had  only  one 
commercial  release  -  1977’s  “In  With¬ 
out  Knocking,”  which  received  acclaim 
and  airplay.  Fortunately,  Steve  Riddle’s 
trunkful  of  recordings  provided  a  trea¬ 
sure  trove  of  the  band’s  repertoire;  that 
79-song  amalgam  is  represented  here. 

In  addition,  a  companion  DVD  docu¬ 
mentary  features  live  concert  footage 
and  interviews,  and  a  24-page  bio  is 
also  included,  replete  with  six  original 
portraits  of  the  band’s  members  by  their 
logo  designer,  none  other  than  Missoula 
artist  Monte  Dolack.  there  are  also  fine 
tributes  to  deceased  members  Robinson  and  Kurt 
Bergeron,  who  perished  with  other  members  of 
the  Montana  Band  in  a  plane  crash  in  1987. 

Fans  of  M2WB  can  look  forward  to  spring 


and  summer  performances,  including  a 
June  10  performance  at  the  Wilma  Theater 
in  Missoula.  Visit  them  at  www.mission 
mountainwoodband.com. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 


Native  News 


Ulali  graces  Indian  Education  for  All  Institute 


A  cappella  singers  Ulali 


Crossing  the  Great  Divide  brings  renowned 
speakers  and  authors  James  Loewen  and 
Gregory  Cajete  and  the  American  Indian  a  cap¬ 
pella  group  Ulali  to  The  University  of  Montana 
in  Missoula  June  19-22  for  the  Indian  Education 
for  All  Institute. 

The  gathering  begins  Monday  with  a  semi¬ 
nar  titled  “Essential  Understandings.”  Tuesday’s 
presentations  focus  on  “Critical  Literacy: 
Addressing  Absence,  Myth  and  Stereotype"; 
keynote  speaker  Loewen  is  the  author  of  Lies 
My  Teacher  Told  Me:  Everything  Your  Ameri¬ 
can  History  Textbook  Got  Wrong. 

On  Wednesday,  presentations  explore  “Con¬ 
tent  Integration  and  Indian  Education  for  All.” 
Cajete,  a  leading  American  Indian  educator,  is 
keynote  speaker;  he  has  written  several  books. 


including, Look  to  the  Mountain:  An  Ecology, 
of  Indigenous  Education,  and  is  currently 
director  of  Native  American  Studies  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico.  On  Thursday, 
the  institute  features  an  Indian  Education 
for  All  Curriculum  Showcase,  with  a  finale 
featuring  Yup'ik  storyteller  Jack  Dalton. 

Registration  fees  are  $150  and  include 
Honoring  Native  Women’s  Voices,  a  banquet 
and  special  event  on  Wednesday  evening. 

Ulali  wraps  up  the  conference  with  a 
public  concert  at  7:30  p.m.  Thursday  in  the 
University  Theatre.  Tickets  are  $16  or  two 
for  $30. 

For  complete  details,  visit  www.crossing 
thegreatdivide.org. 


Cultures  clash  in  "Two  Worlds  at  Two-Medicine" 


Documentary  film¬ 
maker  Dennis  Neary  and 
First  Nations  historian 
and  advocate  Curly  Bear 
Wagner  bring  to  life  the 
epic  encounter  between 
Captain  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  a  group  of 
young  Blackfeet  men  in 
“Two  Worlds  at  Two- 
Medicine.” 

Through  paintings, 
footage  of  the  dramatic 
landscape  inhabited  by 
the  Blackfeet  and  a  his¬ 
torical  reenactment,  this 
35-minute  film  reflects 
tribal  and  non-tribal  per¬ 
spectives  on  “the  only 
deadly  encounter  with 
native  Americans  of  the 
entire  expedition.” 

Perspectives  of  cultural  historians,  scholars, 
anthropologists.and  Blackfeet  elders  are  woven 
into  a  narration  by  Steve  Black,  which  includes 


excerpts  from  the  journal 
of  Capt.  Lewis,  and 
first-hand  reports  by 
Wolf  Calf,  a  1 3-year-old 
Blackfeet  boy  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  encounter. 

At  first,  Lewis  and 
his  group  of  three  men 
mingled  sociably  with 
the  eight  boys  -  just 
back  from  successfully 
stealing  horses  from  the 
Crow.  Lewis  “plied  them 
with  tobacco  all  night” 
and  the  two  groups 
shared  a  campsite.  But 
hospitality  vanished  at 
dawn  when  the  boys 
tried  to  steal  weapons 
and  horses.  Expedition 
members  stabbed  a  boy 
to  death  and  Lewis  shot 

another  in  the  stomach. 

Lewis  and  his  men  -  knowing  the  remaining 
young  men  would  race  to  a  nearby  Blackfeet 


encampment  with  the  news  -  fled  across  the 
plains,  traveling  day  and  night  to  rendezvous 
with  other  members  of  their  expedition  at  the 
Missouri  and  escaping  the  Blackfeet's  wrath. 

But  the  deadly  encounter  set  the  stage  for 
distrust  on  both  sides.  “From  the  Blackfeet 
point  of  view,  it  set  the  stage  thaMhe  United 
States  government  and  their  emissaries  were 
not  to  be  trusted,”  says  Darrel  Kipp,  “although 
they  came  in  peace,  they  killed  two  young 
boys.” 

“After  the  coming  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  our 
people  and  all  tribes  began  sliding  downhill." 
says  Wagner. 

Yet,  in  an  expedition  that  was  aided  at 
every  turn  by  skill,  good  fortune  and  “the 
help  they  received  from  strangers,”  the  film 
concludes,  “the  luckiest  day  of  Meriwether 
Lewis’s  life  occurred  that  early  Sunday 
morning  in  late  July  of  1806  along  the  Two 
Medicine  River  when  Lewis  escaped  from  the 
Blackfeet  with  his  life.” 

The  DVD  is  available  f^$24.95,  plus 
shipping  and  handling,  from  the  Going-to-the- 
Sun  Institute  at  www.curlybear.org. 
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Indigenous 
business 
conference 
set  for  June 

The  Interna¬ 
tional  Indigenous 
Business  and 
Entrepreneur- 
ship  Conference, 
June  19-22,  in 
Albuquerque, 

NM,  will  focus 
on  “Fostering 
Indigenous  Entre¬ 
preneurship.” 

The  confer¬ 
ence  is  geared 
toward  academi¬ 
cians,  business 
professionals, 
government  offi¬ 
cials,  NGOs,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  any¬ 
one  interested 
in  learning  and 
sharing  experi¬ 
ences  pertaining 
to  indigenous 
entrepreneurship 
and  economic 
development. 

A  key  confer¬ 
ence  component 
is  an  International 
Indigenous  Busi¬ 
ness  Expo  which 
offers  indigenous 
businesspeople, 
entrepreneurs, 
communities 
and  regions  an 
opportunity  to 
showcase  their 
experience,  prod¬ 
ucts,  tourism  and 
more. 

For  details, 
visit  ibec.mgt. 
unm.edu. 
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Network 

promotes 

Native 

storytellers 

In  February,  the 
Turtle  Island  Sto¬ 
rytellers  Network 
featured  Barney 
Old  Coyote  from 
the  Crow  Reser¬ 
vation  in  Montana 
on  its  website. 

Turtle  Island 
Storytellers 
Network  is  an 
American  Indian 
speaker’s  bureau 
and  educational 
tool  designed  to 
acknowledge  and 
promote  the  spe¬ 
cialized  talents  of 
American  Indian 
cultural  leaders 
from  tribes  in  the 
Northwest  and 
Great  Plains. 

“In  the  oral- 
experiential 
world  of  Native 
America,  stories 
are  the  heart  of 
tribal  culture.  At 
78,  Barney  Old 
Coyote  carries  on 
that  defining  tradi¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the 
stories  he  shares 
were  told  to  him 
by  his  grandmoth¬ 
er,  Medicine,  and 
he  has  shaped 
and  created  oth¬ 
ers  with  his  own 
pen  and  vision” 
(excerpt  from  an 
article  written  by 
Jackie  Bissley 
in  Cowboys  and 
Indians,  January, 
2003). 

There  are 
10  additional 
storytellers  from 
Montana  repre¬ 
sented  on  the 
Turtle  Island  Net¬ 
work.  Their  bios, 
photos,  audios 
and  transcripts 
may  be  viewed 
on  the  online 
speakers  bureau 
at  turtleisland 
storytellers.net. 

For  details, 
call  503-777- 
7140  or  e-mail 
liaison  @wisdom 
oftheelders.org. 


Folklife 


Indian  Art  in  the  State  Parks 


MAC  launches 

By  Alexandra  Swaney 
Folklife  Director 

In  keeping  with  the  Montana  Arts  Council’s 
mission  to  increase  the  economic  wellbeing  of 
Montana’s  artists,  and  to  acknowledge  and  en¬ 
hance  recognition  of  the  artwork  of  Montana’s 
Native  American  peoples,  MAC  is  implement¬ 
ing  the  Indian  Art  in  the  State  Parks  initiative. 

This  pilot  program  will  buy  Montana  Indian- 
made  arts  and  crafts  pieces,  which  will  be  sold 
in  state  park  gift  shops.  Proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  artwork  will  go  into  a  revolving  account  for 
purchasing  more  art. 

The  Governor’s  Office  of  Economic  Devel¬ 
opment  is  funding  this  pilot  project  with  the 
goal  that  it  continue  into  the  future,  providing 
greater  outlets  for  the  beautiful  work  done  by 


our  Indian  artists,  and  expanding  citizens’  and 
visitors’  access  to  fine,  handcrafted,  authentic 
tribal  art. 

For  this  preliminary  program,  I  will  travel  to 
all  seven  of  Montana’s  Indian  nations. 

In  preparation,  I  will  consult  with  contacts/li¬ 
aisons  from  each  reservation  who  will  help  me 
plan  and  organize  meetings  on  each  reservation, 
so  that  the  artists  have  an  opportunity  to  sell 
their  work.  The  meetings  will  be  publicized  and 
open  to  the  public. 

We  will  purchase  artwork  directly  from  the 
attending  artists,  in  a  broad  range  of  traditional 
art  -  from  inexpensive  items  to  higher  priced 
works.  We  will  give  notice  in  advance  as  to  how 
many  of  what  kind  of  pieces  the  program  would 
be  interested  in  purchasing  -  moccasins,  key 


chains,  necklaces,  paintings,  rawhide  work,  etc. 

-  so  that  the  artists  can  respond  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  suitable  way.  We  will  also  suggest 
prices  in  advance,  based  on  a  certain  quality 
level. 

We  will  also  be  approaching  Glacier  and  Yel¬ 
lowstone  parks  as  possible  sales  venues,  empha¬ 
sizing  the  quality,  authenticity  and  educational 
value  of  having  these  artists  represented  in  their 
retail  stores.  If  the  program  is  successful,  Mon¬ 
tanans  and  visitors  alike  will  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  see  and  own  handcrafted  artworks  made 
in  our  state  by  our  Native  people. 

If  you  would  like  information  on  the  schedule 
of  meetings  or  have  other  questions  about  the 
program,  please  call  me  at  406-444-6425  or 
e-mail  aswaney@mt.gov. 

Cowboy  Poetry 
4-H  curriculum 
spurs  adult  rehab 

By  Marla  Goodman 
Reprinted  courtesy  of 
MSU  Extension  Today 

When  Kirk  Astroth  wrote  the  curriculum  for 
the  Montana  4-H  Cowboy  Poetry  project,  he 
knew  that  it  had  all  the  right  stuff  to  improve 
kids’  public  speaking  and  writing  skills  and  help 
them  explore  their  Montana  culture.  He  also 
hoped  that  spending  time  thinking  and  writing 
about  their  everyday  lives  would  instill  a  sense 
of  pride  and  validation  in  young  people.  But  the 
“Spurrin’  the  Words”  Cowboy  Poetry  Project  is 
reaching  beyond  his  original  expectations. 

In  a  recent  article,  California  poet  Susan  Park¬ 
er  wrote  about  her  experience  teaching  poetry  at 
a  drug  and  alcohol  recovery  center  in  Fairfield, 
CA.  Using  Montana’s  4-H  “Spurrin’  the  Words” 
project,  she  introduced  a  group  of  15  recovering 
adults  to  the  background  and  cultural  diversifica¬ 
tion  of  cowboy  poetry. 

"They  saw  the  honesty  in  Wallace  McRae 
and  Virginia  Bennett,  the  tenderness  in  Laurie 
Wagner  Buyer,  heard  the  unique  Indian  voice  in 
Henry  Real  Bird,  and  the  magical  music  in  the 
words  of  Paul  Zarzyski,”  wrote  Parker. 

Parker  used  the  Montana  curriculum  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  her 
own  instruc¬ 
tion  plan  and 
other  resources, 
and  reported 
that  the  act  of 
writing  poetry 
had  profound 
effects  for  her 
students,  all  of 
whom  who  had 
challenges  with 
drugs  and  alco¬ 
hol  and  many  of 
whom  had  spent 
time  in  jail. 

“Humor  started  to  seep  into  their  writing,” 
she  wrote.  “After  a  couple  of  months  you  could 
see  another  change  -  for  the  better.  They  were 
beginning  to  take  life  a  little  more  seriously,  see 
themselves  differently,  and  realizing  they  could, 
perhaps,  control  their  futures.” 

Parker  said  the  poetry  class  gave  the  men 
two  things:  self-confidence  and  another  coping 
mechanism. 

“In  Montana,  the  4-H  Cowboy  Poetry  project 
offers  that  same  confidence  to  kids  -  and  pride 
in  living  a  life  of  purpose  and  meaning,”  Astroth 
said. 

Teacher  and  youth  manuals  for  “Spur¬ 
rin’  the  Words”  are  available  for  $10  from 
MSU  Extension  Publications,  Montana  State 
University,  115  Culbertson  Hall,  Bozeman, 

MT  597 1 7-2040;  call  406-994-2099;  or  e-mail: 
orderpubs@montana.edu. 

Information  about  Susan  Parker's  use  of 
‘Spurrin’  the  Words”  curriculum  originally  appeared 
on  Margo  Metegrano's  Cowboy  Poetry  website.  Go 
to  www.cowboypoetry.com/sincenews. htm#News 
for  the  complete  text  of  the  original  article. 


Rhyme  on  the  Range 


Cowboy  poetry  comes  to  PBS 


By  Alexandra  Swaney 
Folklife  Director 

Montana  cowboy  poetry  stars  and  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Arts  Award  winners  Wallace  McRae 
and  Paul  Zarzyski  were  featured  during  the 
The  News  Hour  with  Jim  Lehrer,  March  14 
on  PBS.  The  report,  mostly  filmed  during 
the  2006  Western 
Folklife  Center's 
Cowboy  Poetry 
Gathering,  spot¬ 
lighted  McRae, 

Zarzyski  and 
Virgina  Bennett, 
three  longtime 
regulars  at  the 
annual  event. 

Held  in  the 
little  mining 
town  of  Elko, 

NV,  since  1984, 
the  gathering  has 
grown  to  be  a 
hugely  popular 
event,  bringing 
around  5,000 
people  to  town 
each  year.  Wally,  who  now  seems  to  be  the 
elder  statesman  of  the  art,  had  this  to  say 
about  the  origins  and  increasing  popularity 
of  the  form: 

“When  you  realize  that  your  culture  is 
threatened  you  become  much  stronger  and 
more  involved  in  being  an  advocate  for 
that  culture  that  is  so  very  important  to  you 
. . .  and  the  poetry  becomes  part  of  that . . . 
because  it’s  a  way  of  telling  who  we  are  and 
what  our  story  is  and  that  we  have  a  culture, 
that  has  value,  that  is  worth  something.” 

Cowboys,  he  says,  are  famously  taci¬ 
turn:  “I  don’t  think  I  would  be  comfortable 
outside  the  confines  of  poetry  to  talk  about 
love,  you  know  -  that’s  a  very  private  thing. 
But  I  think  I  can  put  that  in  a  poem  and  it’s 
safe.” 

For  poet  Virginia  Bennett,  a  ranch  hand 
and  experienced  horse  trainer,  poetry  offers 
relief  from  a  hard  life  (she  broke  her  neck 
falling  from  a  horse  two  years  ago).  When 
asked  why  so  much  cowboy  poetry  is  hu¬ 
morous,  she  said,  “People  that  get  up  in  the 
cold  and  go  feed  hay  to  the  cows,  may  find 
a  dead  calf  or  one  they  have  to  bring  back  to 
life  ...  or  irrigating  to  raise  hay  to  feed  the 
cattle.  It  is  a  very  rugged  life.  And  I  have 
found  that  the  way  that  everyone  seems  to 
deal  with  it  is  humor.” 

In  the  old  days,  cowboys  didn’t  have  too 
many  ways  to  amuse  themselves  so  they 
composed  poetry  around  the  campfire  or  the 
chuck  wagon.  Spanish  words  and  rhythms 
and  Irish.  English  and  Scottish  ballad  sing¬ 
ing  were  part  of  the  origins  of  this  kind  of 
poetry. 


But  Utah  folklorist  David  Stanley  points 
out  that  the  cowboys’  interest  in  poetry  may 
also  have  had  origins  in  the  old  practice  of  a 
tobacco  manufacturer,  who  placed  coupons  in 
the  sacks  of  the  tobacco  that  they  sold:  “The 
cowboys  could  send  the  coupons  and  get  a 
little  miniature  abridged  volume  of  Swinburne 
or  Shakespeare  or  Ten¬ 
nyson  or  other  poets  who 
were  popular  at  that  time. 
And  those  little  books 
were  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  in  bunkhouses 
all  over  the  West . . . 

Most  cowboys  were  not 
formally  educated  beyond 
elementary  school  but 
they  were  great  readers.” 

Today  cowboy  poets 
come  from  a  variety  of 
backgrounds.  Montanan 
Paul  Zarzyski  is  from 
Michigan;  his  father  was 
an  iron  miner.  He  says  he 
grew  up  without  books, 
but  not  without  language. 
He  came  to  Montana 
where  he  straddled  broncs  in  rodeos  and  stud¬ 
ied  with  poet  Richard  Hugo  at  The  University 
of  Montana.  Hugo’s  advice  was  to  “fall  in  love 
with  words,”  which  he  did.  Zarzyski’s  poems 
are  filled  with  rhythm,  emphasis  and  excite¬ 
ment.  His  rapid-fire  recitations  follow  Richard 
Hugo’s  advice:  to  fall  in  love  with  the  sound 
of  words. 

Last  year  some  Mongolian  horsemen  and 
musicians  were  presented  at  the  Elko  Gather¬ 
ing  to  show  the  similarities  between  people 
who  make  their  living  through  herding.  Paul 
wanted  to  connect  with  them  and  decided 
to  ask  them  to  join  him  in  performing  his 
well-loved  paean  to  a  Montana  city,  “Butte!” 
They  didn’t  speak  English,  so  he  just  taught 
them  the  word  Butte,  and  asked  them  to  stand 
behind  him  on  stage  and  shout  it  with  him 
when  he  cued  them  by  pretending  to  draw  his 
(imaginary)  six  guns,  ala  a  Hollywood  west¬ 
ern.  They  got  it,  did  it  and  loved  it. 

For  Paul,  the  result  was  highly  satisfying. 

He  said  it  brought  people  from  opposite  sides 
of  the  earth  together  in  one  little  word.  “I  sug¬ 
gest  to  you  that  it  could  have  been  a  synonym 
for  hope,  or  love  or  peace,”  he  said. 

Cowboy  poets  are  used  to  being  mocked: 

“I  think  that  a  lot  of  academic  poets  resent 
the  popularity  of  cowboy  poetry  -  because 
of  course  a  lot  of  our  stuff  really  isn’t  very 
good,”  says  McRae.  He  grins  and  continues, 
"of  course,  a  lot  of  their  stuff  is  awful.” 

Now  that  cowboy  poetry  gatherings  are  tak¬ 
ing  place  throughout  the  West,  he  worries  that 
cowboy  poetry  may  be  too  popular:  “Every 
bunkhouse  bard  wants  to  write  a  funny  poem, 
go  to  Elko  and  be  a  star.” 


Wallace  McRae  and  Paul  Zarzyski 
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Poetry  Out  Loud 


POL  contest:  "A  very  cool  thing 


// 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

According  to  Beck  McLaughlin,  education 
director  for  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  the 
program  was  launched  this  year  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Poetry  Founda¬ 
tion.  MAC  received  $8,000  from  the  NEA  to  get 
the  program  off  the  ground  in  Montana. 

“The  outcome  was  fabulous,”  she  says.  “It 
made  a  true  believer  out  of  me.” 

“Every  kid  had  a 
moment  in  sharing 
their  poems  that  was 
just  amazing,  when 
we  were  all  trans¬ 
ported,”  she  adds. 

Margaret  Belisle, 
an  English  teacher  at 
Helena  High,  coor¬ 
dinated  the  program 
for  the  arts  council. 

She’s  a  long-time 
believer  in  the 
value  of  memorizing 
poems.  “I’ve  always 
had  a  love  of  poetry, 
probably  because  my 
mother  would  read 
poems  to  me  when  I 
was  little,”  she  says. 

She  insists  that 
students  in  her 
freshman  and  senior 
English  classes  memorize  and  recite  poems  each 
school  year  -  four  a  year  for  the  younger  stu¬ 
dents  (including  a  "Preposition  Song”)  and  three 
times  for  the  soon-to-be  graduates. 

The  assignments  yield  many  rewards  for 
her  students.  Most  importantly,  “the  recitation 
of  poetry  helps  kids  acquire  self  esteem  and  a 
sense  of  dignity,”  she  says.  “It's  like  climbing  to 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  stretching  their  minds  and 
their  wills  to  do  something  they  don’t  think  they 
can  do.” 

Belisle  believes  teachers,  parents  and  students 
often  underestimate  the  value  of  memorizing 
an  important  piece  of  literature.  It  can  evoke  a 
sense  of  history  and  place;  and  usually,  in  the 
process  of  learning  poems  by  heart,  students 
absorb  the  meaning.  She  recalls  a  student  who 
recited  Tennyson's  “The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade.”  “That  young  man  was  really  able  to 
convey  the  meaning,”  she  says.  “He  knew  what 
that  poem  was  about.” 

The  program  also  seemed  to  transform  the 
way  students  think  about  poetry.  Beslile  says 
she  would  “go  up  to  kids  in  the  hall  and  say 


POETRY 


NATIONAL  RECITATION  CONTEST 


"I  believe  poetry  should 
be  read  out  loud  -  even  if 
it's  just  to  yourself.  It  gives 
you  a  lot  more  images  and 
especially  emotions  to  work 
with." 

-  Cassin  LaFountaine 
State  Winner,  Poetry  Out  Loud 


‘just  do  your  poem  for  me,  right  here.’”  Much  to 
her  surprise,  “most  kids  would  do  it.  You  have  to 
be  pretty  confident  to  do  that.” 

One  student,  in  particular,  seemed  to  blossom 
and  inspire  others  in  the  process.  Football  player 
Justin  Cimino,  who  took  third  place  in  the  state 
contest,  told  his  teacher,  “this  is  better  than  win¬ 
ning  a  football  championship.” 

Justin’s  enthusiasm  “trickled  down”  to  other 

students,  says  Belisle, 
helping  them  under¬ 
stand  “that  it’s  an  OK 
thing  to  do.” 

Cassin  agrees.  He 
noticed  that  once  his 
classmates  selected 
a  poem  and  began 
to  work  on  it,  “you 
could  tell  they  had 
fun  with  it.” 

Other  schools 
seem  to  have  caught 
the  poetry  bug  too. 

A  Lincoln  teacher 
wrote  afterwards: 

“The  enthusiasm  has 
spread  and  students 
want  to  look  at  poems 
and  pick  the  best  ones 
for  themselves.  How 
exciting  for  me  -  one 
of  my  many  English 

teacher’s  dreams.” 

A  Butte  instructor  said  his  students  “just  loved 
it.”  And  a  parent  wrote,  “I  was  blown  away  by 
Savannah’s  reading  yesterday  and  so  very  proud 
of  her.” 

Even  the  security  guard  at  the  Capitol  wanted 
to  keep  a  copy  of  the  poems.  And  a  student  in  the 
audience  told  Belisle  afterwards,  the  performance 
“was  like  nothing  I’ve  ever  seen.” 

Is  the  veteran  English  teacher  surprised?  “You 
know,  it  changed  me  too,”  she  says.  “After  30 
years  of  teaching,  it  was  a  real  shot  in  the  arm.” 

“When  you  see  kids  stand  up  there  and  under¬ 
stand  a  poem  as  they  recite  it,  something  lights 
up  inside  of  them.  It’s  a  very  cool  thing.” 

Cassin,  who  has  written  several  poems  of 
his  own,  heads  to  Washington,  DC,  with  a  new 
understanding  of  this  ancient  art  form.  “I  believe 
poetry  should  be  read  out  loud  -  even  if  it’s  just 
to  yourself,”  he  says.  “It  gives  you  a  lot  more  im¬ 
ages  and  especially  emotions  to  work  with.” 

For  more  information  on  Poetry  Out  Loud,  call 
the  Arts  Education  hotline  at  800-282-3092  or 
visit  the  website,  www.poetryoutIoud.org. 


A  great  start 

Poetry  Out  Loud  works  this  way:  A 
website,  www.poetryoutloud.org,  lists 
400  poems  which  students  may  choose 
from,  along  with  background  on  poets 
and  audio  links  to  recitations  by  well- 
known  actors  and  writers.  It  also  includes 
a  teachers’  guide,  tips  on  performance 
technique,  and  resources  for  educators 
and  arts  administrators. 

Teachers  who  choose  to  participate  be¬ 
gin  at  the  classroom  level,  with  students 
selecting,  memorizing  and  then  reciting 
poems.  Winners  at  that  level  proceed  to 
a  school  contest,  and  (if  enough  schools 
participate)  to  city,  regional  and  state 
levels.  In  Montana,  with  three  schools 
participating,  school  winners  went 
straight  to  the  state  finals. 

The  state  winners  and  their  chaper¬ 
ones  receive  all-expense-paid  trips  to  the 
national  finals  in  Washington,  DC,  and 
$200  scholarships.  An  additional  $500 
goes  to  the  school  library  to  purchase  po¬ 
etry  books.  The  runners-up  receive  $100 
scholarships  and  $200  goes  to  the  library. 

This  year,  Missoula  poet  Mark  Gib¬ 
bons  helped  several  classes  refine  their 
recitations.  According  to  state  coordina¬ 
tor  and  Helena  High  English  teacher 
Margaret  Belisle,  his  input  “stepped  it  up 
a  notch.” 

According  to  Beck  McLaughlin, 
education  director  for  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  the  program  began  as  a  pilot 
project  within  a  60-mile  radius  of  the 
Capitol  City.  Helena  High  had  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  participants,  with  eight 
teachers  and  32  classrooms  involved. 
McLaughlin  was  pleased  with  the  results 
from  the  pilot  year. 

Belisle  expects  to  see  the  program 
evolve  as  more  students  and  schools  get 
involved.  She  hopes  states  will  be  able 
to  recommend  additions  to  the  online 
anthology  of  400  poems  -  especially 
some  by  the  state’s  own  poets.  As  far  as 
she  knew,  only  one  Montanan,  Richard 
Hugo,  had  a  poem  in  this  year’s  anthol¬ 
ogy  -  a  paucity  for  a  state  with  a  legacy 
of  fine  poets. 

Still,  students  had  plenty  to  choose 
from,  including  works  Belisle  had  never 
read.  “All  of  these  poems  are  good  po¬ 
ems,”  she  says. 


Montana  Poet  Laureate 


What  Makes  the  Grizzlies  Dance 


Poet  Laureate  Sandra  Alcosser 


June  and  finally  snowpeas 
sweeten  the  Mission  Valley. 

High  behind  numinous  meadows 
lady  bugs  swarm,  like  huge 
lacquered  fans  from  Hong  Kong, 
like  serrated  skirts 
of  blown  poppies, 
whole  mountains  turn  red. 

And  in  the  blue  penstemon 
grizzly  bears  swirl 
as  they  bat  snags  of  color 
against  their  ragged  mouths. 

Have  you  never  wanted 
to  spin  like  that 


on  hairy, leathered  feet, 
amid  swelling  berries 
as  you  tasted  a  language 
of  early  summer— shaping 
lazy  operatic  vowels, 
cracking  hard-shelled 
consonants  like  speckled 
insects  between  your  teeth, 
have  you  never  wanted 
to  waltz  the  hills 
like  a  beast? 


—  Sandra  Alcosser 
from  Except  by  Nature 
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Free  art 
books 
available  to 
libraries  and 
schools 

Art  Resources 
Transfer,  a  non¬ 
profit  organization, 
is  seeking  to  en¬ 
roll  new  libraries 
in  its  Distribution 
to  Underserved 
Communities 
(DUC)  Library 
Program. 

The  program 
provides  free 
books  on  con¬ 
temporary  art  and 
culture  to  libraries 
and  schools  in  in¬ 
ner-city  and  rural 
communities  na¬ 
tionwide.  Books, 
DVDs  and  interac¬ 
tive  resources  dis¬ 
tributed  through 
DUC  are  donated 
by  publishers, 
and  shipped 
free  of  charge  to 
participating  librar¬ 
ies  and  schools. 
Since  its  estab¬ 
lishment  in  1990, 
DUC  has  distribut¬ 
ed  160,000  books 
to  2,600  libraries 
in  all  50  states. 

To  place  an 
order  for  free  art 
books  or  find  out 
more  about  the 
program,  visit 
www.ducprogram. 
org.  Participat¬ 
ing  schools  and 
libraries  receive 
the  DUC’s  an¬ 
nual  Free  Books 
Brochure  when  it 
is  published  each 
April.  This  year’s 
brochure  lists 
more  than  500 
free  art  books  . 

Art  Resources 
Transfer  is  a 
501(c)(3)  non¬ 
profit  dedicated  to 
making  the  voices 
of  contemporary 
artists  accessible 
beyond  conven¬ 
tional  art  spaces. 
For  details,  e-mail 
artresources 
@earthlink. 
net  or  call 
212-255-2919. 
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MAPS 

recruits 

client 

for  TV  spots 

MAPS:  Media 
Arts  in  the  Public 
Schools  has 
entered  into  an 
agreement  with 
SAFE  (Supporters 
of  an  Abuse  Free 
Environment) 
to  produce 
a  30-second 
public  service 
announcement  for 
television. 

S.A.F.E.  is  the 
latest  outside 
client  to  engage 
the  services  of 
the  Corvallis 
MAPS  students. 
Recently,  the 
Ravalli  County  DUI 
Task  Force  hired 
them  to  create 
and  produce  two 
PSAs,  “Morgue” 
and  “Tombstone,” 
which  are  currently 
airing  on  KPAX 
television. 

“As  a  ‘School 
to  Work'  program, 
one  of  our  key 
objectives  is 
teaching  skills 
that  translate 
into  quality 
employment 
and  it  would 
appear  that  we’re 
accomplishing  that 
goal,”  says  MAPS 
president  and 
media  arts  teacher 
Peter  Rosten. 

SAFE  offers 
a  variety  of 
programs  aimed 
at  preventing 
domestic  and 
sexual  violence. 
SAFE  will  be 
supporting 
these  objectives 
with  the  new 
announcements, 
produced  by 
MAPS  this 
summer. 

For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  contact 
Rosten  at  406- 
370-3745  or  visit 
the  MAPS  website, 
www.mediarts.org. 
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Tool  Trunks:  Suitcases  help  bring  art  to  classrooms 


Several  organizations  in  Montana  offer  edu¬ 
cational  trunks  or  suitcases  to  teachers.  Here  is 
a  summary  of  some  that  have  connections  to 
arts  education. 

Paris  Gibson  Square,  Great  Falls: 
www.the-square.org 

Paris  Gibson  Square’s  American  Indian 
Contemporary  Art  Suitcase  Museum  program 
is  a  dynamic,  traveling  “virtual”  art  museum 
that  focuses  on  contemporary  American  Indian 
arts.  The  Suitcase  Museum  is  a  self-sufficient 
art  education  tool,  which  showcases  works  by 
eight  artists,  complete  with  a  presenter’s  script, 
color  transparencies  and  a  computer  disc  that 
displays  their  artwork.  Short  and  long  script 
interviews  and  biographies,  hands-on  art  activi¬ 
ties  for  further  enrichment  and  evaluation  forms 
are  also  part  of  the  program. 

The  suitcase  is  currently  being  mailed  free 
of  charge  throughout  the  region  and  to  various 
communities  throughout  Montana.  For  infor¬ 
mation  on  ordering  this  program,  call  Rachel 
Kaiser  at  406-727-8255. 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings: 
yellowstone.artmuseum.org 

The  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  offers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  six  suitcase  programs,  which  are  avail¬ 
able  to  anyone  in  Montana  and  Wyoming: 

•  Art  in  Your  own  Backyard  features  re¬ 
gional  artwork  from  the  Yellowstone  Museum’s 
permanent  collection.  This  program  is  designed 
for  middle-school  and  high-school  students,  in¬ 
cludes  67  images,  a  script  and  follow-up  lesson 
activities  (50  minutes). 

•  The  Artist  and  the  Landscape,  designed 
for  fourth  grade,  contains  13  art  reproductions 
mounted  on  foam  board  with  biographical 
information  attached  to  the  back,  a  script,  and 
follow-up  activity  sheets  (45  minutes). 

•  That’s  a  Horse  of  a  Different  Color, 
designed  for  fifth  grade,  includes  37  images,  a 
script,  and  follow-up  activity  information  (45 
minutes). 

•  Sculpture:  Look  Again,  designed  for  sixth 
grade,  contains  70  images,  a  script,  and  follow¬ 
up  activity  sheets  (one  hour). 

•  The  Montana  Collection,  designed  for  fifth 
grade  and  up,  offers  approximately  50  images 
(45  minutes). 

•  Back  in  the  Saddle  with  Will  James,  de¬ 
signed  for  fourth-eighth  grades,  contains  a  CD, 
three  videos  and  hands-on  objects. 

The  suitcases  come  with  a  CD  unless  you 
ask  specifically  for  slides.  The  suitcases  can  be 
borrowed  for  two  weeks  at  a  cost  of  $5,  or  $  10 
for  the  Will  James  suitcase.  More  information 
on  each  of  the  suitcases  and  a  suitcase  request 
form  is  available  at  YAM’s  website  at  yellow 
stone.artmuseum.org/education.html. 

Montana  Historical  Society, 

Helena:  www.his.state.mt.us 

The  Montana  Historical  Society  education 
office  provides  a  wide  range  of  educational 
resources.  The  hands-on  history  footlockers 
are  intended  for  use  in  elementary,  middle,  and 
high-school  classes.  They  contain  reproduction 
artifacts,  photographs,  cassette  tapes  or  videos, 
costumes  and  tools  related  to  the  footlocker 
topic.  Here’s  a  list  of  those  with  direct  connec¬ 
tions  to  Montana  arts  and  culture. 

•  Architecture:  It’s  All  Around  You  -  Ex¬ 
plores  the  different  architectural  styles  and  ele¬ 
ments  of  buildings,  urban  and  rural,  plus  ways 
in  which  people  can  preserve  buildings  for  the 
future. 

•  Coming  to  Montana:  Immigrants  from 
Around  the  World  -  Showcases  the  culture, 
countries,  traditions  and  food  ways  of  Mon¬ 
tana’s  immigrants  through  reproduction  cloth¬ 
ing,  toys  and  activities. 


•  East  Meets  West:  The  Chinese  Experience 
in  Montana  -  Explores  the  lives  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  who  came  to  Montana,  the  customs  that 
they  brought  with  them  to  America,  how  they 
contributed  to  Montana  communities,  and  why 
they  left. 

•  Prehistoric  Life  in  Montana  -  Exposes  Mon¬ 
tana  prehistory  (10,000-12,000  years  ago)  and 
archaeology  through  a  study  of  the  Pictograph 
Cave  site  in  eastern  Montana. 

•  The  Cowboy  Artist:  A  View  of  Montana 
History  -  Presents  over  40  Charles  M.  Russell 
prints  and  hands-on  artifacts  that  open  a  window 
into  Montana  history  by  discussing  Russell’s 

art  and  how  he  interpreted  aspects  of  Montana 
history. 

The  following  four  footlockers  are  also  good 
resources  for  Indian  Education  for  All: 

•  Contemporary  American  Indians  in  Montana 


-  Highlights  the  renaissance  of  Montana’s  In¬ 
dian  cultures  and  tribal  efforts  to  maintain  their 
identities  and  traditions. 

•  Lifeways  of  Montana's  First  People  -  Em¬ 
phasizes  the  various  tribal  lifeways  of  the  people 
who  utilized  the  land  we  now  know  as  Montana 
in  the  years  around  1 800. 

•  To  Learn  A  New  Way  -  Through  a  child’s 
voice,  as  much  as  possible,  this  footlocker 
explores  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s  -  time  in 
which  Montana  Indians  were  moved  to  reser¬ 
vations,  experienced  allotment  and  boarding 
schools,  all  of  which  resulted  in  dramatic  chang¬ 
es  in  their  lands,  languages  and  way  of  life. 

•  Montana  Indian  Stories  Literature  Kit 

-  Available  November  of  2006,  this  kit  will 
include  stories  and  puppets  and  is  only  available 
in  the  winter  months. 

More  information  is  available  at:  www.his. 
state.mt.us/education/footlocker/.  To  order,  call 
the  society’s  education  office  at  406-444-4789  or 
e-mail  jsaylor@mt.gov. 

In  order  to  get  the  materials  that  you  seek  at 
the  times  you  prefer,  please  book  early.  Many 
teachers  order  the  footlockers  or  slide  units 
during  the  spring  semester  preceding  the  school 
year  in  which  they  wish  to  use  it. 

The  Historical  Society  also  has  slides  and 
videos  available.  A  12-chapter  documentary  in 
DVD  format  on  20th-century  Montana  his¬ 
tory  for  use  in  grades  7-12  will  be  sent  to  every 
middle  and  high  school  in  the  state  by  Fall  2006. 
Montana  Mosaic  explores  significant  events 
and  themes  in  our  history  and  helps  Montana 
students  make  better  sense  of  their  history  and  of 
the  world  around  them. 


Western  Heritage  Center,  Billings: 
www.ywhc.org 

Teaching  Trunks:  The  Western  Heritage 
Center  is  a  regional  museum  that  offers  public 
archives  and  educational  outreach  programs. 
Their  outreach  efforts  include  teaching  trunks 
that  teachers,  organizations  and  other  groups 
can  reserve  and  check  out  for  up  to  two  weeks 
at  a  time.  Each  trunk  focuses  on  a  different 
subject  relevant  to  the  history  of  Montana  and 
includes  written  information  for  the  teacher  and 
hands-on  materials  for  students.  Topics  include: 

•  Plains  Indians:  Northern  Cheyenne  and 
Crow  (Apsaalooke); 

•  Fur  Traders; 

•  Lewis  &  Clark; 

•  Homesteading; 

•  One-Room  Schoolhouse 

•  Life  By  Comparison  -  The  Stories  of  Fred¬ 
erick  and  Parmly  Billings. 

To  reserve  a  teaching  trunk,  contact:  Joyce 
Jensen,  Learning  Expeditions  Manger,  256- 
6809,  ext.  141. 

The  Western  Heritage  Center  also  offers 
traveling  exhibits  that  can  be  reserved  by  host 
organizations  such  as  schools,  museums  and 
public  entities.  The  traveling  exhibits  vary  in 
size  and  complexity,  from  easy-to-erect  table 
displays  to  museum-quality  panels  and  photo¬ 
graph  collections.  For  more  information,  call 
Kevin  Kooistra-Manning  at  256-6809,  ext.  127. 

A  few  of  the  current  traveling  exhibitions 
include: 

•  American  Indian  Tribal  Histories  Project 

-  Expressions  of  Crow  People; 

•  American  Indian  Tribal  Histories  Project 

-  Expressions  of  Northern  Cheyenne  People; 

•  Blackfeet  Tipi  Legends; 

•  Evelyn  Cameron  Exhibit. 

There  is  also  an  American  Indian  Tribal 
Histories  Project  which  focuses  on  telling  the 
history  and  culture  of  the  Indian  tribes  who  live 
in  the  Yellowstone  River  Valley  -  the  Crow  and 
Northern  Cheyenne  -  from  their  perspectives. 
This  information  can  be  accessed  from  the 
home  page  of  the  website. 

Teller  Wildlife  Refuge,  Corvallis: 
tellerwildlife.org 

The  Natural  Rhythms  Trunk  provides  a  focus 
for  natural  science  lessons  using  the  expres¬ 
sive  arts  (music,  dance/creative  movement, 
drama,  storytelling  and  visual  arts).  Complete 
with  teacher’s  guide  and  lesson  plans,  the  trunk 
contains  teaching  support  for  local  science 
topics  such  as  animals,  birds,  insects,  riparian 
environments,  the  Bitterroot  Salish.  geology 
and  natural  events. 

There  are  many  exciting  resource  materials 
such  as  CDs,  videos  and  books  in  the  trunk.  It 
also.contains  user-friendly  creative  materials, 
which  support  the  lessons  in  the  teaching  guide 
or  may  be  used  to  create  your  own  lessons  and 
activities.  Some  of  these  include  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  animal  calls,  props  and  costumes. 

Chip  Jasmin  and  Marina  Weatherly  are  avail¬ 
able  to  visit  and  introduce  the  trunk  to  teachers, 
students  and  community  groups,  or  the  trunk 
may  be  checked  out  directly,  free  of  charge, 
through  Teller  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Artist  residencies  are  also  available  for 
field  trips  or  in  the  classroom.  The  artists  use 
the  trunk  and  teacher’s  guide  as  the  focus  for 
lessons  on  local  natural  sciences  and  the  expres¬ 
sive  arts. 

For  more  information  on  residencies,  con¬ 
tact:  Chip  Jasmin  406-363-1429,  e-mail: 
fiddlinman@brvmontana.com;  or  Marina 
Weatherly  406-777-3546,  e-mail:  mwcw@ 
bigsky.net. 

To  check  out  the  trunk,  contact  Amy 
Monteith,  Teller  Wildlife  education  director, 
406-961-3507  or  amy@tellerwildlife.org. 


Ceramic  field  trip  to  the  Bray:  Let  s  get  dirty! 


Cole  Larsen  works  on  a  coil  pot  during  his  art  class  at 
Gardiner  High  School. 


By  Sarah  Bishoff 
Gardiner  High  School 

Want  to  get  covered  in  mud?  How 
about  make  your  jeans  so  dirty  your 
mom  has  to  wash  them?  Or  best  of  all, 
get  stuff  stuck  under  your  fingernails  so 
that  you  have  to  waste  a  bunch  of  time 
digging  it  all  out?  I'm  sure  you  are  just 
screaming  “YES!”  to  all  of  the  above, 
in  which  case  I  will  have  to  tell  you  that 
you  should  join  art  class  next  year. 

Thanks  to  an  Artists  in  Schools  and 
Community  grant  from  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  the  art  classes  in  Gardiner  this 
year  have  been  learning  to  make  pottery. 

On  their  quest  to  create  the  prettiest  pots 
around,  students  recently  took  a  field  trip 
to  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  is  a 
nonprofit  organization  that  was  started 
by  Archie  Bray  to  benefit  anyone  who 
was  seriously  interested  in  ceramic  arts. 

It  has  a  large  artist-in-residency  program 
where  people  come  into  the  foundation 
to  work  on  their  pottery. 

They  don’t  get  paid  to  work,  but  they 
get  the  opportunity  to  use  some  high- 
quality  equipment  and  to  be  around 
other  people  who  also  love  to  work  on 
ceramics.  After  the  artists  have  created  their 
masterpieces,  the  foundation  displays  them  in 
the  Archie  Bray  gallery  and  on  the  website,  so 
that  people  can  purchase  them. 

As  well  as  being  a  great  resource  for  aspiring 
artists,  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation  also  sells 
kilns  (the  big  oven-type  thing  that  heats  pots 


so  the  clay  hardens),  glazes,  paints  and  other 
supplies. 

As  it  turns  out,  our  art  class  was  interested,  so 
they  loaded  up  on  the  Jardine  bus  and  headed  up 
to  Helena  to  pick  out  their  favorite  kiln,  pottery 
wheel  and  some  pretty  paint  and  glazes.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  foundation,  the  nine  kids  who 


went  along  with  teacher  Alisa  McLaugh¬ 
lin  and  the  school’s  artist-in-residence 
Sue  Tirrell  were  shown  around  the  build¬ 
ings  and  saw  some  awesome  pieces  of 
art. 

“It  was  pretty  neat,”  says  Emily  Bish¬ 
off.  ‘There  were  lots  of  cool  pieces  that 
people  had  made,  and  the  people  at  the 
foundation  hid  around  50  tops  (like  spin¬ 
ning  tops)  throughout  all  of  the  exhibits, 
so  we  all  had  fun  searching  for  them.” 

After  spending  a  few  hours  searching 
for  the  perfect  accessories  to  take  back 
to  school,  the  students  loaded  back  on 
the  bus  along  with  their  brand-new  kiln, 
pottery  wheel,  and  many  bottles  of  glazes 
and  paints.  After  loading  back  onto  the 
bus,  the  art  class  headed  to  the  Holter 
Museum  to  check  out  some  of  the  cool 
art  exhibits  there.  Some  of  the  things 
they  saw  were  a  neon  exhibit,  a  Native 
American  exhibit,  a  pioneer  exhibit,  and 
a  pottery  exhibit.  Wow,  sounds  like’ a  lot 
of  fun! 

To  wrap  up  this  art-filled  day,  the  class 
stopped  in  Livingston  for  some  grub.  All 
of  their  new  toys  made  it  back  safely  and 
soundly,  and  they  unloaded  them  into  the 
school  that  night. 

Thanks  to  a  fun-filled  day  of  art  and  pottery, 
Mrs.  McLaughlin’s  art  class  now  has  a  nice 
new  wheel  to  make  the  pottery  that  they  are 
going  to  put  in  the  lovely  new  kiln,  which  will 
then  be  painted  with  all  of  the  vibrant  glazes 
they  bought.  Keep  on  the  look  out  for  some  of 
the  art  classes’  awesome  designs! 


Teens  benefit  from  concert  series 


International  blues  musician  Spencer  Bohren  stopped  in  Ronan 
for  a  recent  concert  shortly  after  returning  from  a  tour  in  France. 
Spencer  is  shown  here  teaching  Lake  County  Youth  Home  teens 
about  the  history  of  the  blues,  from  its  birth  on  slave  ships  to  its 
current  incarnation,  as  sung  by  Bonnie  Raitt  or  the  Rolling  Stones. 
It  was  a  huge  hit! 


Lake  County  Youth 
Home  brings  concerts  to 
the  Mission  Valley  as  a 
fundraising  venture  under 
the  banner  of  Big  Produc¬ 
tions. 

In  addition  to  raising 
funds  for  the  home,  the 
collaboration  benefits 
students  throughout  the 
valley,  who  are  admit¬ 
ted  free  of  charge  to  any 
Big  Productions  series 
concert. 

The  program  also 
makes  visiting  artists 
more  affordable  for  local 
schools.  This  year,  for 
instance,  local  schools 
have  hosted  1 1  concerts 
and  workshops,  exposing 
3,000  students  to  profes¬ 
sional,  live  music. 

Still  another  spillover 
from  the  experience  is  that 
many  of  the  artists  who 
come  to  the  Mission  Valley  for  the  concerts 
volunteer  to  spend  time  with  the  eight  teens  at 
the  Youth  Home,  often  offering  living-room- 
size  home  concerts. 

According  to  Chas  Cantlon,  director  of 
Lake  County  Youth  Home  and  Big  Produc¬ 
tions,  “exposing  the  kids  to  these  concerts  and 
workshops  has  generated  a  lot  of  interest  in 
the  arts  on  the  part  of  the  teens  at  the  home.” 

When  accomplished  guitarist  and  veteran 


guitar  teacher  David  Siegfried  offered  free  guitar 
lessons,  “just  like  that,  five  of  eight  hands  went 
up,”  reports  Cantlon. 

He’s  currently  hoping  a  community  member 
will  donate  a  guitar.  “It’s  the  last  piece  to  make 
what  once  seemed  like  a  distant  dream  come 
true,”  he  says.  “Maybe  that  old  acoustic  guitar 
will  give  a  kid  new  encouragement.” 

For  details  on  the  Youth  Home’s  emerging  arts 
program,  call  800-823-4386. 


Montana  Rep 
to  take 
''Antigone" 
on  the  road 

The  Montana  Repertory  Theatre 
will  stage  a  production  of  “Antigone: 
2026”  as  its  2006  Educational  Out¬ 
reach  touring  show. 

This  futuristic  retelling  of  the  Greek 
tragedy,  originally  written  by  Sopho¬ 
cles  in  442  B.C.,  takes  the  audience  on 
a  chilling  journey  through  graveyards, 
jail  cells  and  office  buildings,  all  under 
the  constant  eye  of  the  ever-present 
surveillance  camera.  Dr.  Jillian  Cam- 
pana  of  UM  Drama/Dance  Department 
wrote  this  adaptation,  which  shows 
that  the  same  conflicts  dramatized  by 
Sophocles  resonate  today. 

The  tour  runs  from  September- 
November  and  productions  cost  $400, 
which  includes  a  related  workshop  for 
students  or  community  members.  Ad¬ 
ditional  workshops  are  $75  each. 

The  Rep  hopes  to  wrap  up  booking 
by  the  end  of  May.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  Teresa  Waldorf  at  406-243- 
2854  or  e-mail  teresa.waldorf@mso. 
umt.edu.  Visit  www.montanarep.org 
for  more  information  on  the  company, 
which  is  headquartered  at  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana. 
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ABT  offers 
Summer 
Institute 
for  Teachers 

The  Alberta 
Bair  Theater  is  of¬ 
fering  its  first-ever 
Summer  Institute 
for  Teachers, 

June  12-16  at 
MSU-Billings. 
Principals,  class¬ 
room  teachers 
and  reading 
specialists  from 
across  the  state 
are  encouraged 
to  attend. 

The  one-week 
intensive  will  fo¬ 
cus  on  integrating 
music,  creative 
movement  and 
readers'  theater 
into  the  reading 
curriculum,  with 
instruction  by  two 
Kennedy  Center 
presenters,  Mar¬ 
cia  Daft  (music) 
and  Dr.  Rosalind 
Flynn  (readers’ 
theater).  All  ses¬ 
sions  are  aligned 
with  the  Montana 
Reading  Content 
and  Performance 
Standards. 

According  to 
organizers,  the 
institute  goes  be¬ 
yond  the  typical 
three-hour  profes¬ 
sional  develop¬ 
ment  workshop 
by  providing  a 
more  in-depth 
opportunity  to  ex¬ 
plore  arts  integra¬ 
tion,  specifically 
as  it  relates  to 
teaching  reading. 

Schools  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  send 
teams  of  teach¬ 
ers,  with  dis¬ 
counts  available 
if  three  or  more 
teachers  register 
from  the  same 
school.  Principals 
may  attend  the 
first  day  free  of 
charge. 

For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  including 
an  application 
and  the  schedule, 
visit  www.alberta 
bairtheater.org. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  May/June  2006 
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Travel  Arts 
Partnership 
hosts  website 

The  Travel  Arts 
Partnership  offers 
an  online  periodi¬ 
cal  that  focuses 
on  cultural  tourism 
at  www.travelarts 
partnership.com. 

The  site  is 
designed  to  spur 
productive  part¬ 
nerships  between 
cultural/heritage 
organizations  and 
travel  profession¬ 
als.  Contents 
include  surveys, 
statistics  and 
data  pertaining  to 
cultural  tourism, 
case  studies  and 
conferences.  Sec¬ 
tions  also  explore 
cultural  tour¬ 
ism  and  hotels, 
museums,  the 
government,  and 
convention  and 
visitor  bureaus 
(CVBs). 

Exhibitions  that 
are  attracting  visi¬ 
tors  and  published 
articles  that  may 
be  of  interest  to 
travel  and  art 
professionals  are 
also  part  of  the 
online  publication. 


Cultural  Tourism 


Historical  Society  receives  Preserve  America  grant 


The  Montana  Historical  Society  State 
Historic  Preservation  Office  recently  re¬ 
ceived  $150,000  for  a  Montana  Rural  Heritage 
Experience  project  and  was  one  of  the  first  grant 
recipients  of  the  national  Preserve  America  pro¬ 
gram,  supported  by  First  Lady  Laura  Bush. 

"We  are  extremely  pleased  to  be  one  of  the 
first  45  applicants  chosen  for  funding  under  the 
Preserve  America  program,”  said  Stan  Wilmoth, 
acting  director  of  the  preservation  office.  “This 
is  recognition  of  all  of  the  public  and  private 
partners  who  work  hard  to  preserve  our  heritage 
and  history.” 

The  grant  will  be  used  to  collaborate  with 
Preserve  America  communities  across  the  state 
to  support  regional  projects  such  as  historic 
events,  signage,  education,  interpretation  and 
tourism  trails,  and  for  development  of  business 
and  marketing  plans.  Some  of  the  money  also 
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2006-2007  Guide  to  Museums, 
Ait  Galleries.  Bookstores 
and  Theatres 


will  be  used  for  heritage  publications  including 
a  new  book  tentatively  titled  Barns  of  Big  Sky 
Country. 

Grant  manager  Melisa  Kaiser-Synness,  who 
conceived  the  grant  application  and  went  to 
Washington,  DC,  to  receive  the  award  from  Mrs. 
Bush,  said  details  will  be  made  available  in  a 
few  weeks  on  how  communities  may  apply  for 
money  for  local  projects. 

“Even  though  the  funding  is  being  awarded 
to  our  office,  we  collaborated  with  the  Montana 
Preservation  Alliance  and  Montana  Preserve 
America  communities  to  design  and  write  this 
compelling  grant  proposal,”  Kaiser-Synness 
said. 

Chere  Jiusto,  executive  director  of  the 
Montana  Preservation  Alliance,  accompanied 
Kaiser-Synness  to  the  award  ceremony.  “This 
project  will  awaken  people  to  the  history  that  is 


ours  alone,  and  will  strengthen  regional  capacity 
to  preserve  historic  places  in  Montana  through 
economic  gains  driven  by  heritage  tourism,” 
Jiusto  said. 

Preserve  America  is  a  White  House  initiative 
in  partnership  with  the  Department  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva¬ 
tion  and  other  agencies. 

“Preserve  America  promotes  education,  his¬ 
toric  preservation  and  economic  development 
while  encouraging  a  greater  appreciation  of  our 
national  treasures,”  Mrs.  Bush  said  in  present¬ 
ing  the  grants. 

For  more  information  on  applying  for  Pre¬ 
serve  America  status  for  your  local  community 
or  on  grant  funding  for  local  projects,  e-mail 
mkaisersynness@mt.gov,  or  mail  the  Montana 
Historical  Society,  PO  Box  201202,  Helena, 

MT  59620. 


New  Cultural  Treasures  available 


From  Absarokee  to  Wisdom,  the  new  edition 
of  Montana’s  Cultural  Treasures  is  chock-full  of 
information  on  galleries  and  museums  throughout 
the  Treasure  State.  Bookstores  and  theatres  are 
also  listed  in  the  2006-2007  directory. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council.  Montana  Historical 
Society,  Travel  Montana  and  Lee  Enterprises  col¬ 
laborate  on  the  annual  guide,  which  was  launched 
more  than  a  decade  ago.  Listings  are  available  to 
any  establishment  that  has  an  exhibition  space 
open  to  the  public  during  regular  business  hours. 

In  an  introduction  to  the  guide.  Gov.  Brian 
Schweitzer  notes  that  Montana  “is  blessed  to  have 


a  thriving  arts  community  that  is  very  much 
alive  in  every  comer  of  our  state.  We  have 
some  of  the  world’s  finest  artists  and  perform¬ 
ers  living  and  working  right  here  under  the  Big 
Sky.” 

“We  are  a  unique  state,”  he  adds.  “Our  his¬ 
tory,  cultural  treasures  and  art  communities  are 
unmatched  by  any  other.” 

The  free  guide  is  available  at  galleries, 
museums  and  visitors’  centers  throughout  the 
state:  to  request  copies  or  for  advertising  and 
listing  information,  e-mail  Holly  Kuehlwein  at 
holly.kuehlwein@lee.net  or  call  800-366-7193. 


Philipsburg  named  a  Distinctive  Destination 


The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva¬ 
tion  recently  awarded  Philipsburg  a  coveted 
spot  as  one  of  America’s  2006  Dozen  Distinc¬ 
tive  Destinations.  This  is  a  list  comprised  of 
“unique  and  lovingly  preserved  communities” 
in  the  U.S. 

“Philipsburg  demonstrates  the  full  character 
of  our  Montana  towns,”  notes  Governor  Brian 
Schweitzer  upon  congratulating  Philipsburg 
on  this  honor.  “The  fine  people  of  Philips¬ 
burg  exemplify  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  a  community  recognizes  their  assets 
and  works  diligently  to  preserve  them.  These 
efforts  ensure  the  economic  vitality  of  the  area 


and  provide  an  opportunity  for  our  children  to 
continue  to  remain  in  our  top-quality  communi¬ 
ties  and  raise  their  own  families  while  making  a 
decent  living.” 

Winning  communities  were  selected  on  their 
achievement  in  areas  such  as  well-managed 
growth,  a  commitment  to  historic  preservation, 
interesting  and  attractive  architecture,  activities 
for  families,  an  economic  base  of  locally  owned 
small  businesses  and  walk-ability.  Philipsburg 
shares  this  year’s  honor  with  such  notable  des¬ 
tinations  as  Monterey  and  Palm  Springs,  CA,  as 
well  as  Waimea,  Kauai,  HI. 

“Philipsburg  is  a  true  jewel  nestled  in  the  pic¬ 


turesque  Flint  Creek  Valley,”  said  Richard  Moe, 
president  of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation.  "A  dynamic  community  with 
numerous  historic  events  to  share  with  visitors, 
Philipsburg  is  truly  a  piece  of  heaven  in  Big 
Sky  Country.” 

Other  Montana  communities  that  have  been 
honored  with  this  distinction  in  the  past  include 
Red  Lodge  in  2001 ,  Butte  in  2002  and  Helena 
in  2005. 

This  year's  destinations  were  chosen  from  93 
nominees  in  39  states.  More  information  and 
images  of  Philipsburg  can  be  found  at:  www. 
nationaltrust.org. 


Nine  Montana  events  receive  "bed  tax"  funds 


Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  recently  announced 
that  nine  communities  were  selected  to  receive 
part  of  $50,000  in  tourism  “bed  tax”  funds 
from  the  Montana  Department  of  Commerce 
Promotion  Division’s  Special  Events  Grant 
Program  (SEGP). 


Average  Daily  Expenditures  by  Top 
Nine  Main  Attractions  to  Montana 


Attraction 

Avg.  Daily 

Length  of  Stay 

%  Contrib 

Fishing 

$176.29 

9.31 

10% 

Open  Space 

$146.49 

5.53 

13% 

Yellowstone 

$139.56 

3.02 

12% 

Glacier 

$130.23 

6.29 

19% 

History/Culture 
Visiting  Friends 

$128.75 

4.12 

4% 

&  Relatives 

$125.09 

6.32 

14% 

Hunting 

$122.99 

6.80 

6% 

Mountains 

$122.85 

5.65 

10% 

This  information  comes  from  the  Outlook  2006  Travel  and  Recreation 
in  Montana  Study,  published  by  the  Institute  for  Travel  and  Tourism 
Research.  The  complete  study,  which  contains  much  interesting 
information,  is  available  at  www.itrr.umt.edu/point_pres.htm. 


The  nine  towns  -  Anaconda,  Butte,  Cooke 
City,  Eureka,  Glasgow,  Glendive,  Great  Falls, 
Paradise  and  Rudyard  -  will  use  the  SEGP 
funds  to  assist  in  the  promotion  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  tourism-related  events. 

“Strengthening  the  vitality  of  our  com¬ 
munities  through  grant  funding  such  as  the 
Special  Events  Grants  Program  helps  bolster 
our  local  and  state  economy  while  providing 
enhanced  experiences  for  both  our  visitors 
and  residents  alike,”  said  Schweitzer  in  an¬ 
nouncing  the  SEGP  awards. 

Montana  Department  of  Commerce  Direc¬ 
tor  Anthony  J.  Preite  approved  the  SEGP 
funding  following  the  recommendations 
made  through  a  review  and  scoring  process 
conducted  by  the  promotion  division  and 
members  of  the  governor-appointed  Tourism 
Advisory  Council. 

The  SEGP  awards  went  to: 

•  Eureka:  $10,000  for  the  Eureka  Quilt 
Show; 

•  Butte  Silver  Bow  Arts  Foundation: 
$9,400  for  the  Uptown  Butte  Arts  and  Heri¬ 
tage  Revival  Grand  Finale; 

•  Anaconda:  $9,000  for  Blast  from  the 
Past; 


•  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce:  $6,100 
for  Glasgow  Feather  Fest; 

•  Great  Falls,  Montana  Expo  Park:  $4,000 
for  Spur  and  Spin; 

•  Paradise,  Sanders  County  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil:  $3,500  for  the  Montana  Baroque  Music 
Festival; 

•  Rudyard  Commercial  Club:  $2,850  for 
Festival  of  Lights; 

•  Cooke  City  Community  Council:  $2,650 
for  Old-Fashioned  Fish  Fry  and  Big  Fish 
Contest;  and 

•  Glendive,  Friends  of  Makoshika:  $2,500 
for  Music  in  Makoshika. 

The  SEGP  was  developed  in  2002  to  assist 
communities  with  economic  development 
through  the  creation  and/or  enhancement 
of  new  annual,  ongoing  events.  To  date,  the 
SEGP  program  has  provided  $301,000  in 
tourism  “bed  tax”  funds  to  45  events  in  33 
Montana  communities. 

Deadline  for  the  next  round  of  grant  appli¬ 
cations  is  mid-January  2007.  For  information, 
contact  the  Montana  Promotion  Division, 
406-841-2870. 
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Artful  Events 


Archie  Bray  brings  world  of  ceramic  art  to  Helena 


Helena  lives  up  to  its  reputation  as 
“one  the  best  100  small  art  towns  in 
America”  this  summer  when  ceramic 
artists  and  collectors  from  through¬ 
out  the  world  show  up  for  the  2006 
Archie  Bray  International. 

The  event,  similar  to  the  Bray’s 
50th  anniversary  Clay  Odys¬ 
sey,  held  five  years  ago,  comes  to 
the  renowned  ceramic  arts  center 
June  22-24. 

As  its  name  implies,  this  year’s 
celebration  will  feature  ceramic  art¬ 
ists  from  all  over  the  world,  including 
Ecuador,  Mali,  Europe,  Korea,  Thai¬ 
land,  Australia,  China  and  Israel.  In 
addition,  Rudy  Autio  of  Missoula  and 
John  Mason,  the  Bray’s  2006  Voulkos 
Visiting  Artist  Fellow  from  Los  Angeles,  will  be 
on  hand  to  discuss  their  work. 

Artist  demonstrations  and  two  silent  auctions 
take  place  at  the  Bray.  In  addition,  the  Great 
Northern  Best  Western  Hotel  hosts  a  gala  dinner 
and  live  auction  Saturday  night,  June  24.  Auc¬ 
tion  participants  include  over  300  current  and 
former  Bray  Resident  Artists  as  well  as  many  of 
the  most  exciting  ceramic  artists  of  today. 

Historic  downtown  Helena  offers  many 
events  in  conjunction  with  the  Bray’s  celebra- 


Bray’s  new  Shaner  Studio  will  get  a  workout  during 
Bray  International. 


tion.  The  Holter  Museum  of  Art  will  feature 
several  world-class  exhibitions  of  ceramic  art  by 
Rudy  Autio,  Jun  Kaneko,  John  Mason  and  Kurt 
Weiser,  plus  the  world  premier  of  a  traveling 
show  titled  “The  Yixing  Effect:  Echoes  of  the 
Chinese  Scholar.” 

The  works  of  former  Bray  resident  artists 
will  be  displayed  at  the  Turman  Art  Gallery  and 
works  by  former  international  Bray  residents  will 
be  featured  at  the  new  Harris  Street  Gallery  near 
the  old  railroad  depot. 


Bray  Resident  Director  Josh 
DeWeese  and  his  wife,  Rosalie 
Wynkoop,  will  show  their  ceramics 
at  the  A.L.  Swanson  Gallery;  the 
Clay  Arts  Guild  will  fill  the  Myma 
Loy  Gallery  with  their  artworks;  and 
an  international  cup  exhibition  orga¬ 
nized  by  the  Clay  Studio  of  Mis¬ 
soula  will  be  on  display  at  Allegra 
Print  and  Imaging. 

In  addition,  several  businesses 
will  showcase  the  works  of  Helena 
ceramic  artists  in  their  storefronts 
during  the  community’s  first-ever 
Downtown  Ceramic  Stroll  on 
June  23. 

For  music  lovers,  downtown  Hel¬ 
ena  is  bursting  with  bluegrass  during 
the  annual  Last  Chance  Bluegrass  Festival, 
June  23-24;  and  the  Montana  Shakespeare 
Company  begins  its  season  June  23  with  “As 
You  Like  It.” 

For  more  information  about  Archie  Bray 
International  and  to  purchase  tickets  for  vari¬ 
ous  events,  call  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation  at 
406-443-3502  or  visit  www.archiebray.org. 

For  details  on  other  Helena-area  events,  visit 
www.downtownhelena.com. 


the 


Dana  Gallery  hosts  Oil  Painters  of  America  exhibit 


The  Oil  Painters  of  America  typically 
selects  a  major  city  such  as  Chicago 
or  Seattle  to  host  its  annual  exhibition. 

But  this  year,  the  organization  brings  its 
national  juried  show  to  Missoula’s  Dana 
Gallery. 

OPA’s  15th  National  Juried  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Traditional  Oils,  opens  May  5 
with  a  weekend  of  activities,  which  will 
be  attended  by  many  of  the  200  artists 
represented  in  the  juried  show  as  well  as 
by  regional  and  national  collectors  and  art 
enthusiasts.  The  exhibit  continues  through 
June  24. 

According  to  gallery  manager  Tracey 
Perkins,  the  organization  contacted  the 
Dana  Gallery  about  hosting  the  show 
“because  of  their  interest  in  Montana  and 
the  strong  reputation  of  the  Dana  Gallery 
in  the  arts  community  as  well  as  our  expe¬ 
rience  with  an  annual  paint-out  event  that 
brings  artists  and  collectors  together.” 

The  organization’s  president,  Zhiwei  Tu,  says 
this  year’s  event  promises  to  be  one  of  the  fin¬ 
est  OPA  shows  ever  assembled,  with  over  225 
paintings  by  artists  from  throughout  the  United 
States.  “We  had  many  exceptional  paintings 
entered  in  this  year’s  competition,”  he  said. 
“While  it  certainly  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
jury,  the  result  is  an  exhibition  that  reflects  the 
extraordinary  quality  of  traditional  representa¬ 
tional  art  today.” 

The  three-day  opening  weekend,  May  5-7, 
will  feature  a  variety  of  activities  suitable  for 
both  the  artist  and  collector.  Famed  California 
artist  Peter  Adams  is  this  year’s  juror.  He’ll  also 


Painting  by  David  Hettinger  is  among  the  works 
featured  in  the  National  Juried  Exhibition  of  Tradi¬ 
tional  Oils,  hosted  this  year  by  the  Dana  Gallery  in 
Missoula. 

offer  a  three-hour  painting  demonstration  Friday 
morning. 

Friday’s  keynote  luncheon  speaker  is  Fred 
Ross,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Art  Renewal 
Center  (ARC),  a  popular  art  website  which 
gamers  a  staggering  450  million  hits  per  year. 
Named  one  of  the  top  100  collectors  in  Art  and 
Antiques  magazine,  Ross  and  his  wife  Sherry 
own  one  of  the  foremost  collections  of  1 9th  cen¬ 
tury  European  paintings  in  America,  as  well  as 
over  150  works  of  art  by  contemporary  realists. 

Friday  afternoon,  board  bember  and  OPA  Sig¬ 
nature  member  William  Schneider  will  discuss 
his  views  on  “The  Importance  of  Painting  front 
Life.”  Friday  evening  marks  the  opening  of  the 


exhibition  at  the  Dana  Gallery,  including  the 
announcement  of  this  year’s  award  winners. 
More  than  $35,000  in  awards  will  be  given  to 
artists,  including  the  $15,000  American  Na¬ 
tional  Award  of  Excellence. 

Saturday  morning,  artists  and  collectors  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  stroll  through  the  gal¬ 
lery  where  demonstrations  by  some  of  OPA's 
more  seasoned  artists  will  take  place,  includ¬ 
ing  Master  Signature  member  Zhiwei  Tu,  and 
Signature  members  Jeff  Legg  and  Roger  Dale 
Brown. 

According  to  Perkins,  the  gallery  is  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Missoula  Downtown  Association 
and  the  Missoula  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau.  “Our  goal  is  to  make  this  not  just  a 
gallery  event  but  a  special  Missoula  event  that 
involves  other  businesses  and  helps  strengthen 
Missoula’s  identity  as  a  destination  art  town,” 
Perkins  says. 

The  gallery  hopes  the  OPA  exhibit  will 
enhance  Missoula’s  reputation  as  an  arts  center, 
provide  an  opportunity  for  consumers  to  pur¬ 
chase  exceptional  art  at  relatively  affordable 
prices  and  give  artists  an  opportunity  to  interact 
with  national  artists  by  seeing  their  work  and 
“talking  the  trade.” 

According  to  Perkins,  “OPA  has  let  us  know 
that  they  are  looking  to  find  a  single  host  city 
for  the  annual  event.  Maybe  this  experience 
will  help  us  determine  if  we  want  to  pursue  that 
as  a  cornerstone  of  Missoula’s  annual  calen¬ 
dar.” 

For  more  information,  call  406-721-3154  or 
visit  www.danagallery.com. 


"Hooked  On  Paddlefish"  snags  funding  for  new  gallery 


Glendive  celebrates  an  unusual  local  resource 
while  raising  money  for  the  nonprofit  Dawson 
County  Arts  Unlimited  (DCAU)  with  "Hooked 
On  Paddlefish.”  The  community  arts  project 
began  in  April,  when  20  artist-adorned  42-inch 
fiberglass  paddlefish  began  to  appear  around 
town. 

On  Saturday,  June  10,  DCAU  teams  up  with 
Friends  of  Makoshika,  for  Buzzard  Day  at  Ma- 
koshika  State  Park  in  Glendive.  The  20  Hooked 
On  Paddlefish  creations  will  be  displayed  at  the 
park’s  visitors’  center  throughout  the  day. 

That  evening,  the  fish  head  to  the  Elks  Lodge, 
for  a  no-host  at  6:30  p.m.,  with  a  Paddlefish  Pic¬ 
nic  of  hors  d’oeuvres.  The  live  auction  begins 
at  7:30  p.m.  A  silent  auction  is  also  on  tap,  and 
includes  10  tabletop  paddlefish,  in  addition  to 


other  paddlefish-related  items.  Bidding  on  those 
items  began  April  3  and  wraps  up  during  the  live 
auction. 

Hooked  On  Paddlefish  is  designed  to  promote 
area  artists,  the  community  and  sponsoring 
businesses  while  raising  funds  for  the  DCAU 
Gallery,  a  store  that  sells  consigned  art  by  local 
artists.  The  gallery  moved  into  a  new  permanent 
location  at  109  N.  Merrill  Ave.  last  summer  and 
will  use  proceeds  from  Hooked  On  Paddlefish  to 
help  purchase  and  remodel  its  new  home. 

The  actual  paddlefishing  season  begins 
May  15  and  continues  through  June  30,  or  until 
1,000  fish  have  been  snagged. 

For  more  information  on  Hooked  On  Paddle¬ 
fish,  call  Helen  Beres  at  406-377-5336  or  visit 
www.dcaugallery.org. 


“Splendor  of  the  Yellowstone”  by  Michael 
Meissner  is  one  of  many  artist-adorned 
fish  that  will  be  sold  during  “Hooked  On 
Paddlefish.” 
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American 

Craft 

Council 

online 

The  American 
Craft  Council, 
an  organiza¬ 
tion  devoted  to 
educating  the 
public  on  the 
value  of  craft, 
has  a  website 
that  provides 
information  for 
both  the  general 
public  and  the 
craft  world  in 
text  and  images. 

Visitors  to 
the  site,  www. 
craftcouncil.org, 
will  find  infor¬ 
mation  on  the 
organization’s 
key  programs, 
American  Craft 
magazine,  a 
comprehensive 
library  Ameri¬ 
can  craft,  and 
a  full  schedule 
of  juried  retail 
and  wholesale 
markets. 

In  addition, 
the  site  offers 
a  discussion 
about  the  nature 
and  definition 
of  craft,  photos, 
links  to  other 
pertinent  sites 
and  a  diverse 
array  of  other 
resources. 
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International  sensation  “STOMP”  comes  to  Billings  June  2-4.  The  eight-member  troupe 
uses  everything  but  conventional  percussion  instruments  to  fill  the  stage  with  magnificent 
rhythms. 


Anaconda 

May  14 

The  Duquesne  Tamburitzans  -  3  p.m.,  Washoe  Theater, 
406-563-3955 
May  27-28 

Blast  from  the  Past!  -  downtown,  406-563-5458 

Basin 

June  11 

Jazz  Brunch  and  Basin  City  Jazz  and  Art  Experience 

-  10  a.m.  and  1 1 :30  a.m.,  Montana  Artists  Refuge, 
406-225-3500 

Belgrade 

May  IS 

Lecture:  “Who  Shall  Sing  of  the  Valiant  Woman? 
Strength  and  Heroism  in  Traditional  Women’s  Songs” 

-  5:30  p.m..  Community  Library,  406-243-6022 

Belt 

May  12-13 

“Chapeau”  -  7  p.m..  Belt  Theater  Ballroom,  Belt  Theatre 
Co.,  406-277-4483 

Big  Timber 

May  29 

Memorial  Day  Festival  -  1 1  a.m..  Crazy  Mountain  Mu¬ 
seum,  406-932-4284 

Bigfork 

May  12 

BACC  Benefit  Auction:  “Boots,  Brims  and  Biddin’  III” 

-  5:30  p.m.,  Flathead  Lake  Lodge,  Bigfork  Art  and 
Cultural  Center,  406-837-6927 

May  13-14 

“Fishnets,  Tutus  and  Blue  Suede  Shoes”  -  Bigfork  Cen¬ 
ter  for  the  Performing  Arts,  406-755-0760 
May  13 

Spring  Art  Walk  -  3-7  p.m.,  downtown,  406-837-3526 
May  19-20,  26-27,  June  2-3,  12,  15,  20,  24 

“Tour  de  Farce”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse, 
406-837-4886 
June  10,  14,  16,  19,  22,  28 

“Seven  Brides  for  Seven  Brothers”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork 
Summer  Playhouse,  406-837-4886 
June  13.  17,  21,  23,  26,  29 

“The  Pirates  of  Penzance”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer 
Playhouse,  406-837-4886 
June  18,  25 

Riverbend  Concert  Series  -  8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park, 
406-837-4400 
June  27,  30 

“Hello  Dolly"  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse, 
406-837-4886 

Billings 

May  1 

Soulfly  -  7:30  p.m..  The  12th  Planet,  406-294-7568 
May  4-6 

“Mornings  at  Seven"  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre, 
406-248-1141 
May  5 

Artwalk  Downtown  -  5-9  p.m.,  downtown, 

406-252-2010 
May  6 

Hot  Club  of  San  Francisco  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
May  7-9 

“Lewis  and  Clark:  Technology  Then  and  Now”  -  College 
of  Technology,  406-245-41 1 1 
May  7 

May  Clay  Day  -  1 1  a.m.-4  p.m..  Shrine  Auditorium, 
406-238-3640 
May  9 

Tech  N9ne  -  7:30  p.m.,  The  12th  Planet,  406-294-7568 
May  13 

Trapt  -  7:30  p.m..  The  12th  Planet,  406-294-7568 
May  14 

George  Clinton  and  the  P-Funk  Allstars  -  7:30  p.m..  The 
12th  Planet,  406-294-7568 
May  17 

Afroman  -  7:30  p.m.,  The  12th  Planet,  406-294-7568 
May  18 

“Cyrano”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 

High  Noon  Lecture  Series:  “Theodore  Roosevelt 
Chautauqua”  -  noon-1  p.m.,  Western  Heritage  Center, 
406-256-6809 


Ernie  Watts,  one  of  the  world’s  finest 
saxophonists,  joins  trumpeter  Lew  Soloff 
and  other  jazz  musicians  during  “A  Night 
to  Remember”  performances,  May  5-6  in 
Columbia  Falls. 


May  18-21 

‘Tom  Sawyer”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre,  406-248-1141 
May  19 

“Chapeau"  -  7  p.m.,  Lincoln  Center,  Vigilante  Theatre 
Company,  406-252-7666 
May  19-20,  25-28,  June  1-3 

“Urinetown"  -  Venture  Theatre,  406-591-9535 
May  19-20 

Wine  and  Food  Festival  -  MSU-Billings  Campus,  MSU-  • 
Billings  Foundation,  406-657-2244 
May  20 

Anne  and  Pete  Sibley  -  8  p.m.,  Cisel  Hall,  MSU-Billings, 
406-652-2660 

Big  Sky  Chorus  -  7  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-698-7806 
May  24 

“Moby  Dick”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 

Lecture:  “On  Good  Ground:  Historic  Agricultural  Archi¬ 
tecture”  -  7  p.m..  Public  Library,  406-243-6022 
May  25 

First  Thursday:  Steven  Rinella  -  7  p.m.,  Yellowstone  Art 
Museum,  406-256-6804 
June  1 

Reading:  Sandra  Alcosser  -  7  p.m.,  Yellowstone  Art 
Museum,  406-256-6804 
June  2 

Lacy  J.  Dalton  -  7  p.m..  The  Depot,  Friends  of  Yellow¬ 
stone  Public  Radio,  406-698-7364 
June  2-4 

“STOMP”  -  Alberta  Bair,  406-256-6052 
June  2-4,  8-11,  14-17 

“The  Spitfire  Grill”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre, 
406-248-1141 
June  3 

Country  Fair  -  8  a.m. -4  p.m.,  Moss  Mansion, 
406-256-5100 
June  4 

Seether  -  8  p.m..  The  12th  Planet,  406-294-7568 
June  10 

Strawberry  Festival  -  8  a.m.-5  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-259-5454 
June  11 

Festival  of  Cultures  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m..  Rocky  Mountain 
College,  406-657-1042 
June  15,  22,  29 

Alive  After  5-5  p.m.,  downtown,  406-259-5454 
June  22 

High  Noon  Lecture  Series:  “Jay  Cooke’s  Gamble” 

-  noon-1  p.m..  Western  Heritage  Center,  406-256-6809 
June  24-25 

Garden  Tours  -  various  locations.  Moss  Mansion, 
406-256-5100 
June  25 

Symphony  in  the  Park  -  4  p.m.,  Pioneer  Park,  Billings 
Symphony,  406-252-3610 

Bozeman 

May  1 

“Painting  the  Wild"  -  Emerson  Center  for  Arts  and  Cul¬ 
ture,  406-580-8656 
May  4-6,  11-13 

Broad  Comedy  2006  -  All  New!  -  8  p.m..  Equinox  The¬ 
atre,  406-587-0737 
May  5 

Western  Swing-Co  de  Mayo  Dance  -  9  p.m.,  Baxter 
Ballroom,  406-582-1000 
May  6,  13,  20 

Silly  Moose  Improv  Comedy  Show  -  2  p.m.,  Equinox 
Theatre,  406-587-0737 
May  8 

“ABC:  Alphabet,  Book,  Child”  -  4  p.m..  Museum  of  the 
Rockies,  406-243-6022 
May  10,  12,  14 

Intermountain  Opera:  “Manon  Lescaut”  -  Willson  Audi¬ 
torium,  406-585-7545 


May  12 

Lecture:  “Jeannette  Rankin,  The  Making  of  a  Peace¬ 
ful  Warrior”  -  2:15  p.m..  Museum  of  the  Rockies, 
406-243-6022 
May  18 

Equinox  Comedy  Death  Match  -  8  p.m..  Equinox  The¬ 
atre,  406-587-0737 
May  21 

Cultural  Comer  Concert:  John  Lowell  and  Friends 

-  3  p.m..  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church, 
406-388-2061 

May  27 

An  Evening  of  Belly  Dance  with  Rachael  Brice 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center,  406-586-3153 
June  9-11 

Montana  Institute  for  the  Arts  Juried  Art  Exhibit 
and  Sale  -  Emerson  Cultural  Center  Ballroom, 
406-587-1042 
June  21-24 

“The  Winter’s  Tale”  -  8  p.m.,  MSU  Grove,  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
June  28,  30 

“Love’s  Labour’s  Lost”  -  8  p.m.,  MSU  Grove,  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
June  29 

“Love’s  Labour’s  Lost”  -  MSU  Duck  Pond,  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Brockton 

June  23-25 

Badlands  Celebration  -  Fort  Peck  Reservation, 
406-768-5155  ext  376 

Butte 

May  6 

Trinity  Irish  Dancers  -  2  p.m.,  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 
May  7 

Community  Concert:  German  Brass  -  8  p.m..  Mother 
Lode,  406-723-3602 
May  13 

Butte  Symphony:  “Requiem”  -  7:30  p.m..  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  406-723-5590 
May  14 

Selina  -  7-9  p.m.,  Venus  Rising  Espresso  House, 
406-723-7600 
June  2 

Phantom  Art  Walk  -  5-9  p.m..  Uptown,  406-498-2526 

Charlo 

June  17 

Old  Time  Social  -  1 1  a.m.-3  p.m.,  Ninepipes  Museum  of 
Early  Montana,  406-644-3435  or  644-2588 

Chester 

May  7 

Phil  Aaberg  -  1-3  p.m..  Liberty  Village  Arts  Center, 
406-759-5652 
June  16 

Sockhop  -  5:30-9:30  p.m.,  Liberty  Village  Arts  Center, 
406-759-5652 

Collins 

May  13-14 

Antique  Sale  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m..  Community  Club, 
406-378-3110 

Columbia  Falls 

May  5-6 

“A  Night  to  Remember”  Jazz  Festival  with  Ernie  Watts 
-  7:30  p.m.,  high  school  auditorium,  406-257-0145 

Creston 

May  6-7,  13-14 

Bibler  Home  and  Garden  Tours  -  10  a.m.,  Bibler  home, 
406-756-3963 
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Deadline  for  the  July/August  2006 
Arts  Calendar  is  June  1,  2006 
Send  information  (form  is  on  page  31 )  to: 
Lively  Times 

1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr,  Charlo,  MT  59824 
Phone:  406-644-2910  •  Fax:  406-644-2911 
e-mail:  writeus  @  lively  times,  com 


At  the  annual  Mother’s  Day  Pots  and  Plant  Sale,  the  Bray  teams  up  with  WestMont’s  Farm 
in  the  Dell  to  create  one-of-a-kind  clay  pots  filled  with  flowers.  The  farm  will  also  sell  cut 
flowers,  individual  perennials  and  bedding  plants.  The  sale  is  held  May  13  at  the  Archie 
Bray  Foundation  in  Helena. 


Deer  Lodge 

May  19-21 

Montana  Territorial  Gun  and  Antique  Show  -  State 
Prison  Cell  Block,  406-846-1303 

June  15-18,  22-25 

“Rumors”  -  Gunport  Theatre,  Old  Montana  Prison  Mu¬ 
seum,  406-846-3 1 1 1 

June  17 

Powell  County  Territorial  Days  -  Main  Street, 
406-846-2094 

June  29-30 

“Calamity  Jane”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Gunport  Theatre,  Old 
Montana  Prison  Museum,  406-846-311 1 

Dillon 

May  3 

Marcoux  Comer  -  7:30  p.m.,  UMW  Beier  Auditorium, 
406-683-7232 

May  4 

Signing  and  Reception:  Diane  Francis  -  5-7  p.m..  The 
Bookstore,  406-683-720J 

May  26 

“Chapeau”  -  Old  Depot  Theatre,  406-683-5027 

June  10 

Country  Classic  -  7  p.m..  Old  Depot  Theatre, 
406-683-5027 

East  Helena 

May  26-29 

Montana  State  Square  and  Round  Dance  -  East  Valley 
Middle  School,  406-458-0301 

Eureka 

May  7 

Watercarvers  Guild  -  2  p.m..  Eureka  Auditorium  Theater, 
406-297-0197 

Fort  Benton 

June  23-25 

Art  on  the  Levee  -  Old  Fort  Park,  406-622-5232 

Summer  Celebration  -  various  venues,  406-622-3864 


Eighth  Anniversary  Celebration  -  noon-5  p.m.,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
Todd  Agnew  and  Big  Daddy  Weave  -  4  p.m.,  Mansfield 
Civic  Center,  Double  Edge  Productions,  406-781-2483 
May  9 

Cascade  Quartet:  “Joys  and  Sorrows”  -  7:30  p.m.,  C.M. 

Russell  Museum,  406-453-4102 
Spring  Fundraising  Banquet  featuring  Michael  Reagan 

-  Heritage  Inn,  Foothills  Community  Christian  School, 
406-452-5276 

May  10 

Bill  Harley  -  7  p.m.,  Mansfield  Civic  Center,  Children's 
Museum  of  Montana,  406-452-6661 
May  1 1 

Peter  Fletcher  -  7  p.m..  Library,  406-453-0349 
Lecture:  “Preservation  and  Community  ‘Sense  of  Place’” 

-  5:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-243-6022 
May  13 

Great  Falls  Young  People’s  Choir  -  2  p.m..  Faith  Lutheran 
Church,  406-590-1019 

'The  Ballet  Festival”  -  2  and  7  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theatre, 
Missouri  River  Dance  Co.,  406-771-1313 
May  14 

Trapt  and  Shinedown  -  6:30  p.m.,  ExpoPark, 
406-727-1481 
May  16 

Lecture:  “The  Cowboy  in  Art”  -  7  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell 
Museum,  406-727-8787 
May  19-21 

Culture  for  Survival:  Traditional  Games  Workshop 

-  Longfellow  School,  406-268-7340 
May  20 

MayFaire  2006  featuring  Trisha  Yearwood  -  5:30- 
midnight.  Four  Seasons  Arena,  ExpoPark. 

406-455-5840 
May  20-21,  26-28 

“The  Foreigner”  -  Center  Stage  Theatre,  406-72-PLAYS 
June  23-25 

Lewis  and  Clark  Festival  -  various  venues.  406-727-8733 
June  29 

Antonio  Alvarez  -  7  p.m..  Library,  406-453-0349 


Fort  Peck 

June  16-18,  23-25,  30 

“Bye  Bye  Birdie”  -  Fort  Peck  Summer  Theatre, 
406-228-9216 

Georgetown  Lake 

June  25 

Young  Artist  Concert  with  Nicholas  Huang  and  Emily 
Stems  -  4  p.m.,  St.  Timothy’s  Chapel,  406-563-2616 

Glacier  Park 

May  26 

Spring  for  Glacier  Fundraiser  -  5  p.m..  Lake  McDonald 
Lodge,  406-862-6110 

Glendive 

June  10 

“Hooked  On  Paddlefish”  Auction  -  DCAU  Gallery, 
406-377-6508 

Great  Falls 

May  5,  June  2 

First  Friday  Art  Walk  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-761-7156 

May  5-6 

Spring  Thing  Arts  and  Crafts  Show  -  Montana  Expo- 
Park,  406-453-3120 

May  6 

Treasure  Statesmen:  “Hobo  Heaven”  -  2:30  and 
7:30  p.m.,  UGF  Theatre,  406-761-2120 

May  7 

Cascade  Quartet:  “Joys  and  Sorrows”  -  2  p.m.,  First 
Congregational  Church,  406-453-4102 


Hamilton 

May  5 

Bill  Harley  -  7  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing  Arts  Center, 
406-375-6074 
May  6 

Kentucky  Derby  Gala  -  noon-6  p.m.,  Daly  Mansion, 
406-363-6004  ext.  3 
May  13 

Mother’s  Day  Tea  Party  and  Vintage  Fashion  Show 

-  noon  to  2  p.m.,  Daly  Mansion,  406-363-6004  ext.  3 
June  1 

Reading:  Laurie  Horowitz  -  7:30  p.m..  Chapter  One  Book 
Store,  406-363-5220 
June  9-11 

Montana  Professional  Artists  Association  Show  and  Sale 

-  Bitterroot  River  Inn,  406-961-3887 
June  10-11 

Bitter  Root  Days  -  9  a.m.-3  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Mu¬ 
seum,  406-363-3338 
June  13,  20,  27 

Tuesday  at  Twelve  -  noon-1  p.m..  Legion  Park, 
406-363-5220 
June  16-18,  22-25,  29-30 

“Oliver”  -  Hamilton  Playhouse,  406-375-9050 
June  27 

Bitterroot  Community  Band  -  noon-1  p.m..  Legion  Park, 
406-363-5220 

Hardin 

June  21-25 

Little  Big  Horn  Days  -  downtown,  406-665-1672 


June  23-25 

Custer’s  Last  Stand  Reenactment  -  Reenactment 
Grounds,  406-665-1675 

Havre 

May  4 

Robert  Post  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School,  Hi-Line  Concert 
Association,  406-265-4455 

Helena 

May  4-7,  11-13,  18-20 

“Crazy  for  You”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-442-4270 
May  5-7,  11-14 

“The  Goat”  or,  "Who  is  Sylvia?”  -  IT  Theatre, 
406-461-4329 
May  6 

Montana  State  Belly  Dance  Festival  and  Workshop 
-  4-H  Community  Center,  406-449-8038 
May  8 

Peter  Fletcher  -  7  p.m..  Lewis  and  Clark  Library, 
406-447-1690 
May  10 

FFH  in  Concert  -  7  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-447-1535 
May  12 

Military  Museum  Wine  Fair  -  6:30  p.m..  Shrine  Center, 
406-457-7172 
May  13 

Mother’s  Day  Pots  and  Plants  Sale  -  10  a.m.-3  p.m., 
Archie  Bray  Foundation,  406-443-3502 
May  13-14 

Mullan  Days  Conference  -  Great  Northern  Hotel, 
406-447-8357 
May  13 

Tea  Tasting  and  Lecture  with  Richard  Notkin  -  10  a.m.- 
noon,  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  406-442-6400 
May  19 

Spring  Art  Walk  -  6-10  p.m.,  downtown,  406-447-1535 
May  20 

Helena  Symphony:  “Barber,  Brahms,  and  A  Sea  Sym¬ 
phony”  -  8  p.m.,  Helena  Civic  Center,  406-442-1860 
May  23 

Artbeats’  Chefs  Tour  -  9  a.m.-3  p.m.,  various  homes, 
406-933-5490 
June  2-3 

Governor’s  Cup  Art  and  Craft  Show  -  Walking  Mall, 
406-449-4790 
June  16-18,  22-25 

“Flags”  -  IT  Theatre,  406-46 1  -4329 
June  16-18 

Jazz  Jubilee  -  downtown,  406-495-1205 
June  20  __ 

Jennifer  Monson:  “Flight  of  the  Mind”  -  Myma  Loy 
Center,  406-443-0287 
June  22-24 

Archie  Bray  International  -  Archie  Bray  Foundation, 
406-443-3502 
June  23-24,  29-30 

“As  You  Like  It”  -  8  p.m.,  Performance  Square, 
406-459-4386 
June  23-24 

Last  Chance  Bluegrass  Festival  -  Pioneer  Heritage 
Park,  406-447-1535 
June  25 

Secret  Garden  Tour  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  Original 
Governor’s  Mansion,  406-444-2694 
June  26-30 

Helena  Choral  Week:  “900  Years  of  Choral  Master¬ 
pieces”  -  various  venues,  406-933-5246 

Huntley 

May  5 

Lecture:  ‘Troubled  Trust:  Lewis  and  Clark’s 
Legacy  and  the  Indian  Frontier”  -  Huntley  School, 
406-243-6022 
May  25 

Lecture:  “On  Good  Ground:  Historic  Agricultural 
Architecture”  -  6:30  p.m..  Museum  of  Irrigated 
Agriculture,  406-243-6022 

Jefferson  City 

June  18 

High  Tea  in  the  Gardens  -  2  p.m.,  Tizer  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens,  406-933-8789 

Kalispell 

May  1 

Janie  Fricke  with  Williams  and  Ree  -  7:30  p.m..  Flat- 
head  High  School  Auditorium,  406-758-7780 
May  4 

Lecture:  “Jefferson’s  Wall:  America’s  Debate  Over 
Church  and  State”  -  7  p.m.,  Westcoast  Hotel,  Ka¬ 
lispell  Center  Mall,  406-752-0092 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


The  Cascade  Quartet  presents  two  concerts 
in  Great  Falls  in  May. 
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Blast  from 
the  Past 

Anaconda,  the 
home  of  one  of 
the  tallest  free¬ 
standing  brick 
structures  in  the 
world  -  the  old 
Anaconda  Copper 
Company  smelter 
stack  -  celebrates 
its  designation 
as  the  West’s 
largest  historical 
landmark  district 
May  27-28. 

Blast  from 
the  Past  events 
include  the  grand 
opening  of  the 
Anaconda  Rail¬ 
road  and  Mining 
Museum;  tours  of 
the  roundhouse 
and  turntable  at 
Rarus  Yards  (par¬ 
ticipants  must  be 
1 8  or  older  to  visit 
one  of  three  oper¬ 
ating  roundhouses 
in  the  U.S.  during 
this  one-time-only 
tour);  rides  aboard 
the  Copper  King 
Excursion  Train; 
and  a  new  exhibit, 
‘The  Stack  That 
Dominated  Our 
Lives,”  at  the  Cop¬ 
per  Village  Arts 
Center. 

Dr.  Pat  Munday, 
a  history  profes¬ 
sor  at  Montana 
Tech,  makes  a 
presentation  at 
7  p.m.  Saturday 
in  the  high  school 
Little  Theatre; 
and  pianist  Frank 
Kuntz  offers  “A 
Human  Adven¬ 
ture  for  Families,” 
2:30  p.m.  Sunday 
at  the  Washoe 
Theatre. 

Anaconda, 
along  with  parts 
of  Butte  and 
Walkerville,  were 
recently  approved 
as  a  National 
Historic  Landmark 
District.  The  des¬ 
ignation  expands 
the  boundaries 
of  Butte's  original 
historic  landmark 
district  to  9,774. 

For  details,  call 
406-563-5458. 
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At  the  World  Famous  Bucking  Horse  Sale,  It/lay  19-21  in  Miles  City, 
buyers  bid  on  the  animals  immediately  after  each  ride.  In  between  are 
horse  races,  bull  riding,  craft  and  trade  shows,  country  music  con¬ 
certs  and  lively  street  dances.  (Jon  Dodson  photo) 


Miles  City 

May  18 

Little  Texas  -  8:30  p.m., 
Fairgrounds,  406-234- 
2890 
May  19-21 

World  Famous 
Bucking  Horse 
Sale  -  Fairgrounds, 
406-234-2890 
May  20 

Western  Art  Roundup 
Quick  Draw  and  Auc¬ 
tion  -  Riverside  Park, 
406-234-0635 
May  23 

Reading:  Steve  Rinella  - 
7  p.m.,  Custer  County 
Art  and  Heritage 
Center,  406-234-0635 


Missoula 

May  2 

Reading:  David 
James  Duncan,  God 
Laughs  and  Plays 
-  7  p.m.,  UC  Ballroom, 

406-721-2881 
May  3 

Multi-media  Reading:  “Lake  M”  -  7:30  p.m..  Crystal 
Theatre,  406-549-7318 
May  4-7,  10-14 

“My  Fair  Lady”  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
406-728-PLAY 
May  5 

Fiesta  for  Flagship  -  6  p.m.,  Hilton  Garden  Inn, 
406-532-9825 
May  5,  June  2 

First  Friday  Gallery  Night  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-543-4238 
May  5 

Reading:  Robin  Carey  -  7  p.m.,  Fact  and  Fiction, 
406-721-2881 

Sawyer  Brown  -  7:30  p.m.,  Adams  Event  Center, 
406-243-4051 
May  6 

Casey  Neill  Band  -  Crystal  Theatre,  Montana  Folklore 
Society,  406-544-8788 
May  6,  20 

Contra  Dance  -  8  p.m..  Senior  Citizens  Center, 
406-243-5153 
May  6-7 

Missoula  Symphony  -  University  Theater,  406-721-3194 
Western  Montana  Woodcarvers  Show  -  Fairgrounds, 
406-251-3089 
May  9 

“Paint  the  Town”  Arts  Award  Luncheon  -  1 1 :30  a.m.,  St. 
Patrick  Hospital  Conference  Center,  406-721-9620 
May  13-20 

International  Wildlife  Film  Festival  -  Wilma  and  Roxy 
theaters,  406-728-9380 
May  13 

Reading:  Donna  Love  -  10  a.m..  Fact  and  Fiction, 
406-721-2881 
May  14 

Reading:  Barbara  Josse  -  1 :30  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction, 
406-721-2881 
May  20-21 

“Springtime  in  the  Rockies”  Quilt  Show  -  University 
Center,  406-543-1284 
June  3 

The  Light  Show  Fundraising  Event  -  6  p.m..  The  Springs, 
406-549-5329 
June  10 

Mission  Mountain  Wood  Band  -  7:30  p.m.,  Wilma  The¬ 
ater,  406-257-8605 
June  13 

Reading:  Dorothy  Patent  and  Bill  Munoz  -  7  p.m..  Fact 
and  Fiction,  406-721-2881 
June  17 

Taste  of  Missoula  -  noon-6  p.m.,  Caras  Park  Pavilion, 
406-543-6691 
June  21,  28 

Missoula  City  Band  Concerts  -  8  p.m.,  Bonner  Park, 
406-728-2400,  ext.  7041 
June  22 

Ulali  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Center,  www.crossing 
thegreatdivide.org 

Lecture:  “Thomas  Jefferson’s  ‘Favorite  Passion’” 

-  7  p.m..  Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula, 
406-243-6022 
June  24 

New  Zealand  Day  -  various  venues,  406-721-9620 
Reading:  John  Lubetkin  -  1:30  p.m.,  Fact  and  Fiction, 
406-721-2881 
June  27 

Reading:  Laurie  Horowitz  -  7  p.m.,  Fact  and  Fiction, 
406-721-2881 


June  30 

“She  Married  Well”  -  7  p.m..  Opera  House  Theatre, 
406-859-0013 

Poison 

May  8 

Peter  Ostroushko  -  7:30  p.m..  Poison  High  School  Audi¬ 
torium,  800-823-4386 

June  8-11,  15-18 

‘Teahouse  of  the  August  Moon”  -  John  Dowdall  The¬ 
atre,  Port  Poison  Players,  406-883-92 1 2 

Red  Lodge 

June  5 

Lecture:  “Popular  Courtship  and  Wedding  Customs  in 
America”  -  7  p.m.,  Carnegie  Library,  406-243-6022 

June  10-18 

Red  Lodge  Music  Festival  -  Civic  Center,  406-252-4599 

Rexford 

June  10 

West  Kootenai  Amish  Auction  -  9  a.m.,  250  Whitetail 
Drive,  406-889-5562 

Seeley  Lake 

May  27-28 

Loon  and  Fish  Festival  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  Community 
Hall,  Alpine  Artisans,  406-754-0034 

Sidney 

June  4 

Lecture:  “Theodore  Roosevelt  Chautauqua”  -  2  p.m., 
MonDak  Heritage  Center,  406-243-6022 

Stevensville 

May  5,  June  2 

First  Friday  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-777-3773 

May  26-27,  June  2-4,  9-10 

“She  Loves  Me”  -  Chantilly  Theatre,  406-777-2722 

Three  Forks 

May  26,  June  2,  9,  16,  23,  30 

Summer  Campfire  Programs  -  8  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Caverns  State  Park,  406-287-3541 

Townsend 

June  2-4 

Cowboy  Entertainer  Gathering  -  Broadwater  High 
School,  406-266-3946 

Ulm 

June  17 

Rhubarb  Festival  -  9  a.m.-3  p.m.,  various  venues, 
406-866-3227 

Virginia  City 

May  15-19 

Virginia  City  Institute  -  various  locations, 
406-843-5247,  ext.  203 

May  26-28,  31 -June  4,  June  7-30 

Brewery  Follies  Comedy  Cabaret  -  Gilbert  Brewery, 
406-843-5218 

June  17 

The  Grand  Ball  of  1 864  -  7  p.m..  Community  Center, 
406-843-5454 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

May  12-14 

“Motherin’  Up”  Gathering  of  Poets  and  Pickers  -  High 
School,  406-547-23563 


Kalispell  (continued) 

May  5 

Spring  Swing  Fling  Thing  -  7  p.m..  Salvation  Army 
Gym,  406-892-2436 
May  6 

Bill  Harley  -  2  p.m.,  Christian  Center,  Discovery  Devel¬ 
opmental  Center,  406-756-7295 
“Death  by  Chocolate”  Murder  Mystery  -  7-10  p.m., 
Conrad  Mansion,  406-755-2166 
May  12,  June  9 

Poetry  Open  Mic  -  7-9  p.m.,  J.D.  Morrel’s  Books  and 
Bistro,  406-257-9195 
May  13-14 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  “Berlioz  and  Liszt: 
Extreme  Romantics"  -  Flathead  High  School  Audito¬ 
rium,  406-257-3241 
May  19 

“Miniatures  and  More”  Benefit  Auction  -  5-8  p.m., 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  406-755-5268 
June  4-9 

Springtime  in  the  Rockies  -  various  venues, 
406-756-3963 
June  16-18 

Bead  Stampede  -  Fairgrounds,  208-676-9957 
June  20-21,  27-28 

Picnic  in  the  Park  -  Depot  Park,  406-758-7848 

Libby 

May  12 

World  Music  Festival  -  6-9  p.m..  Memorial  Center, 
406-293-9643 
May  21 

Antiques  Appraisal  Fair  -  4  p.m..  Memorial  Center, 
406-293-9643 
May  26 

“The  Great  Ice  Cream  Scheme  Dinner  Theatre” 

-  6:30  p.m..  Memorial  Center,  406-293-9643 
May  28-June  4 

Bluegrass  Country  Campout  -  Snyder  Field, 
406-293-6608 
June  3 

Lecture:  “York  -  Dummer  with  Lewis  and  Clark  Expe¬ 
dition"  -  7  p.m.,  Memorial  Center,  406-293-9643 
June  9-10,  16-17 

“Nunsense  Jamboree”  -  7  p.m..  Memorial  Center, 
406-293-9643 
June  22-24 

Logger  Days  Melodrama:  “The  Veggie  Villian” 

-  7  p.m..  Little  Theatre,  406-293-9643 

Lincoln 

June  30 

Lecture:  “Pioneer  Musicology  of  Montana:  The  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition  Through  the  Montana  Gold 
Rush  Era”  -  4  p.m..  Hooper  Park,  406-362-4313 

Livingston 

May  3 

Reading:  Gatz  Hjortsberg  -  7  p.m..  Pine  Creek  Lodge 
and  Cafe,  406-222-3628 
May  5-7,  12-14,  19-21,  26-28,  June  2-4 

“Cabaret”  -  Firehouse  5  Playhouse,  406-222-1420 
May  6 

Nature  Energy  Universe  Celebration  -  9:30  a.m.-7  p.m.. 
Best  Western  Yellowstone  Inn,  406-227-8401 
May  10 

Reading:  Alston  Chase  -  7  p.m..  Pine  Creek  Lodge  and 
Cafe,  406-222-3628 
May  17 

Chrysti  the  Wordsmith  -  7  p.m..  Pine  Creek  Lodge  and 
Cafe,  406-222-3628 
May  19-20 

Danforth  Art  Revival  -  Danforth  Gallery,  406-223-3959 

Malta 

June  23-25 

Milk  River  Gospel  Jamboree  -  High  School  Audito¬ 
rium,  406-654-2913 


Musician,  storyteller  and  author  Bill 
Harley  visits  Hamilton,  Great  Falls  and 
Kalispell  in  May. 


Nevada  City 

May  26-29 

Living  History  Weekend:  The  Gold  Discovery  -  various 
locations,  800-829-2969 

Pablo 

May  26-27 

Fifteen- Year  Celebration  -  People’s  Center,  406-675-0160 

Philipsburg 

June  29 

“Miss  Montage  and  the  Case  of  the  Single  Shoe” 

-  7  p.m..  Opera  House  Theatre,  406-859-0013 


Whitefish 

May  2 

Wine  and  Food  Fest  and  Auction  -  6-9  p.m..  Grouse 
Mountain  Lodge,  406-862-5371 
May  11-13,  18-20 

“The  Smell  of  the  Kill”  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
June  23-25 

Big  Sky  Country  Antique  Fair  -  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-0776 
June  30 

Whitefish  Arts  Festival  -  Parkside  Credit  Union  Park, 
406-862-5875 
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Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum:  “Blast  from  the 
Past:  The  Stack  that  Dominated  Our  Lives,” 
May  1-30;  Vonnie  Nuthak  Exhibit,  June  1-30; 
406-563-2422 

Arlee 

Hangin’ Art  Gallery:  Mandala  Paintings  by 
Linda  Phillipi,  through 
May  20;  Landscape 
Photographs  by  Eric  Kott- 
mann,  through  June  15; 

406-726-5005 

Big  Sky 

Gallatin  River  Gallery: 

Randall  Roberts,  “Sacred 
Silence,”  June  15-July  30; 

406-995-2909 

Big  Timber 

Hodges  Fine  Art  Gallery: 

Bob  Phinney,  through 
June;  406-932-6834 

Bigfork 

Artfusion:  Bigfork  Student 
Art  Show,  May  1-31, re¬ 
ception  3-7  p.m.  May  13; 

Fiber  and  Glass,  June  27- 
July  30,  reception  7  p.m. 

June  27;  406-837-3526 
Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center:  Spring 
Members’  Show,  May  6-28,  reception 
3-7  p.m.  May  7;  “Fibre.  Earth  and  Fire  IV,” 
June  2-July  1,  reception  5-7  p.m.  June  2; 
406-837-6927 

Frame  of  Reference:  Carol  Hagan,  June  23- 
July  31,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  June  23; 
406-837-7329 

Midnight  Sun  Gallery:  Dale  Marie  Muller, 
reception  3-7  p.m.  May  13;  888-814-2772 

Billings 

Flatiron  Gallery:  “Multiples:  Prints,  Photos, 
Posters,”  May  4-27,  reception  4-9  p.m. 

May  5;  “Thee  I  Love  -  Portraits,”  June  1-24, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  June  10;  406-252-5647 
McIntosh  Art  Co.:  Joe  Booth,  through 
May;  Jolene  Yellow  Robe,  through  June; 
406-252-2010 

Sandstone  Gallery:  Mike  Carl  and  Mary 
Knapp,  month  of  May,  reception  5-9  p.m. 

May  5;  Jeannine  Deiling  and  Lana  Bittner, 
month  of  June,  reception  10  a.m.-l  p.m. 

June  10;  406-256-5837 

St.  John’s  Chapel  Art  Gallery:  Marcia  Selsor, 
“Recent  Works  in  Clay,”  June  1-Aug.  1; 
406-655-5600 

Toucan  Gallery:  Richard  Parrish,  “Explora¬ 
tions,”  May  5-June  24,  reception  5-9  p.m. 
May  5;  406-252-0122 

Western  Heritage  Center:  American  Indian 
Tribal  Histories  Project  Exhibits:  “Coming 
Home:  The  Northern  Cheyenne  Odyssey” 
and  "Parading  Through  History:  The  Apsaa- 
looke  Nation,”  through  2006;  406-256-6809 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  “The  Montana 
Collection,"  through  May  21;  “Selected 
Masterpieces  from  the  William  I.  Koch  Col¬ 
lection,”  through  May  27;  “A  Gathering  of 
Andersons,”  through  June  4;  “Light  on  Glass 
and  Zig  Zag  Lightning:  Selections  from  the 
Charles  M.  Bair  Family  Collection,”  through 
July  31;  “Adam,”  by  Auguste  Rodin,  through 
July  31;  Charles  J.  Fritz,  “An  Artist  with  the 
Corps  of  Discovery,”  June  3-Aug.  20,  recep¬ 
tion  June  15;  Gregory  Wilhelmi,  June  15- 
Sept.  3,  reception  June  15;  “A  Western  Icon: 
The  Stories  and  Illustrations  of  Will  James,” 
ongoing;  406-256-6804 
Yellowstone  County  Museum:  “Maps  on  the 
Yellowstone,”  through  July;  406-256-6811 

Bozeman 

Beall  Park  Art  Center:  “Russell  Chatham  Lith¬ 
ographs.”  through  June  23;  406-586-3970 
Emerson  Center  for  Arts  and  Culture: 

Jacqueline  Rieder  Hud,  “Painting  the  Wild,” 
through  May  12;  The  Experimental  Photogra¬ 


phy  Exhibit,  through  June  30;  Kendahl  Jan 
Jubb,  May  19-July  19,  reception  6-8  p.m. 
June  9;  406-580-8656 

Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery:  Annual  BFA  Ex¬ 
hibition,  through  May  5,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
May  5;  406-994-2562 
Michelle  Gantt  Ceramics  Gallery  in  the 
Emerson:  Kevin  Waller,  “Teapots  and 


Tanks,”  through  May  10;  BHS  Ceramics 
Students,  May  12-June  7,  reception 
5:30-8  p.m.  May  12;  Mark  Cole  and 
Kristin  Schimik,  June  9-July  12,  reception 
5:30-8  p.m.  June  9;  406-223-4848 

Museum  of  the  Rockies:  “A  Century 
of  African  American  Art,”  through 
May  14;  “Drawn  to  Yellowstone:  Artists 
in  America’s  First  National  Park,”  through 
Aug.  20;  and  “Bradford  Washburn:  Co¬ 
lossal,”  April  29-Sept.  3;  "Reptiles:  The 
Beautiful  and  the  Deadly,”  May  27-Oct.  8; 
406-994-2251 

Browning 

Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian:  Allen  Knows 
Gun,  through  May  19;  Annual  Summer 
Sale,  June  1-Sept.  10;  406-338-2230 

Butte 

Charles  W.  Clark 
Chateau:  “Mon¬ 
tana  Interpretations,” 

June  2-Aug.  31,  recep¬ 
tion  7-9  p.m.  June  2; 

406-723-7600 

Mai  Wah  Museum:  “Key 
Ingredients:  America  by 
Food,”  and  “Montana  by 
Food,”  May  26-July  8; 

406-723-3231 

Main  Stope  Gallery: 

Butte  Invitational  Show, 
month  of  May;  Ray 
Campeau,  month  of 
June,  reception  6-9  p.m. 

June  2;  406-723-9195 

Venus  Rising  Gallery: 

Bob  Berisford,  “Old  West 
Ikons  and  Naked  Ladies,” 
through  May  20;  “Key 
Ingredients,  Montana  by  Food,”  May  26- 
June  25;  406-723-7600 

Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center:  Michael  Cole, 
“An  Empty  Quarter,”  May  2-31,  5-7  p.m. 
May  12;  Vicki  Campbell,  “Campbell,  etc.,” 
June  2-30,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  June  2; 
406-759-5652 

Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center:  Kristi 
Brothers,  May  15-June  15;  406-748-4822 

Deer  Lodge 

Gallery  Art  Center:  Kevin  Heaney,  May  15 
through  the  summer;  406-846-1244 


Dillon 

Camp  Fortunate  Interpretive  Center: 

“Inspirations  from  the  Forest,”  June  6-12; 
406-683-5511 

UM- Western  Art  Gallery:  Art  Student 
Exhibit,  through  May  9,  reception  6:30- 
7:30  p.m.  May  3;  K.D.  Swan,  “Splen¬ 
did  was  the  Trail,”  May  15-June  29; 
406-683-7232 

Glendive 

DCAU  Gallery:  "Patches  on  the  Prairie”  Quilt 
Show,  month  of  May;  Mary  Quintus,  month 
of  June;  “Hooked  On  Paddlefish,”  at  various 
businesses  April  1-June  10;  406-377-6508 

Great  Falls 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  Works  by  Charlie 
Russell;  Browning  Firearms  Collection; 
O.C.  Seltzer,  E.E.  Heika,  Jay  Contway, 
Gerald  Balciar,  and  Dale  Ford;  ongoing; 
406-727-8787 

Children’s  Museum  of  Montana: 

“Grey  Matters,”  “Dots  and  Dashes,” 
“H20dyssey,”  and  “Fort  Grizzly  Bear” 
ongoing;  406-452-6661 
Gallery  16:  “About  Face,”  May  3-31,  recep¬ 
tion  6-9  p.m.  May  5;  Front  Range  Art 
Association,  June  1-30,  reception  6-9  p.m. 
June  2;  406-453-6103 

Great  Falls  Public  Libary:  Morning  Draw¬ 
ing  Club,  “A  Body  of  Work,”  through  June, 
reception  4-6  p.m.  June  1;  Collection  of 
handmade  rattan  baskets  belonging  to  Mike 
Bessler  and  Diane  Rae;  406-453-0349 
High  Plains  Heritage  Center:  “Handcrafted: 
An  Expression  of  American  Tradition,” 
through  May  26;  Todd  Lehman,  through 
June,  reception  5-9  p.m.  May  5;  Linda 
Short,  June  and  July,  reception  5-9  p.m. 

June  2;  406-452-3462 
Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center: 
“Inspirations  from  the  Forests,”  May  4-2 1 ; 
Frank  Hagel  Exhibition,  through  June  2; 
Ralph  DeCamp,  "Landscapes  Preserved  for 
History,”  through  June;  406-727-8733 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art:  Great 
Falls  Public  School  Students  Art  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  through  May  15;  Vision,  Strength 
and  Arts  Student  Exhibition,  May  15-25, 
reception  noon- 1:30  p.m.  May  18;  “Con¬ 


temporary  Native  American  Art:  Reflec¬ 
tions  After  Lewis  and  Clark”  and  “Native 
Perspectives  on  the  Trail:  A  Contemporary 
Indian  Art  Portfolio"  through  June  1 ;  “Po¬ 
etry,  Prints  and  Paintings  by  Paul  Zarzyski 
and  Theodore  Waddell,"  June  2-Aug.  1, 
reception  5  p.m.  June  2;  “Fortunes  of  a 
Wild  Land:  Photographs  by  Robert  Pierce 
Butler,”  June  2-Sept.  15,  reception  5  p.m. 
June  2;  “John  Armstrong:  Sculpture  and 
Prints,  June  2-Sept.  1,  reception  5  p.m. 
June  2;  “Night  Wings:  Moths  in  Sight 
and  Sound,”  June  22-Nov.  15,  reception 
5:30  p.m.  June  22;  406-727-8255 
UGF  Campus  Library:  Juried  Student  Art 
Exhibit,  through  May;  406-791-5375 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


“Fibre,  Earth  and  Fire  IV”  opens  June  2  at  the  Bigfork  Art  and 
Cultural  Center. 


The  recently  opened  Flatiron  Gallery  is  located  on  Custer  Avenue 
in  Billings. 


MSU  student 
works  on 
Danforth 
Building 

Nonprofit  orga¬ 
nizations  need  to 
be  creative  when 
it  comes  to  solving 
problems.  When 
a  professional 
building  inspec¬ 
tion  revealed 
that  the  historic 
Danforth  Build¬ 
ing  in  Livingston 
had  some  serious 
structural  prob¬ 
lems,  the  Park 
County  Friends  of 
the  Arts  (PCFA) 
were  advised  to 
seek  the  services 
of  a  structural  en¬ 
gineer. 

Since  the 
PCFA,  which 
operates  the  Dan¬ 
forth  Gallery,  also 
aims  to  provide 
educational  expe¬ 
riences,  Montana 
State  University 
was  contacted  to 
see  if  this  was  a 
project  that  would 
appeal  to  one  of 
their  structural  en¬ 
gineering  gradu¬ 
ate  students. 

Work  has 
already  begun, 
with  a  graduate 
student  -  working 
under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  Dr.  Van 
Luchene  -  provid¬ 
ing  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  the 
Danforth.  A  study 
of  the  structural 
challenges  of  the 
building,  con¬ 
structed  in  the 
early  1900s  and 
already  on  the  his¬ 
torical  register,  will 
enable  PCFA  to 
seek  community 
and  grant  funding 
to  fulfill  their  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Park 
County.  In  turn,  it 
will  help  the  PCFA 
make  plans  to 
preserve  one  of 
many  remaining 
historic  build¬ 
ings  in  downtown 
Livingston. 
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Magazine 
writers  seek 
tips  on 
unique 
exhibits 

For  a  Montana 
Magazine  as¬ 
signment,  writers 
Craig  and  Liz  Lar- 
com  are  looking 
for  the  items  or 
displays  that  get 
the  most  amazed 
reaction  from  visi¬ 
tors  at  Montana 
museums. 

These  might  be 
oddball,  quirky, 
or  the  “will  you 
look  at  that,  Jane” 
item  or  exhibit.  An 
example  would 
be  the  skeleton 
with  embedded 
arrowheads, 
found  at  the  Old 
Trail  Museum  in 
Choteau. 

Please  send 
ideas  as  soon 
as  possible  to 
larcoms@sofast. 
net,  including 
a  contact  per¬ 
son  and  phone 
number  so  they 
can  follow  up 
as  needed; 
or  call  them  at 
406-454-3681 . 
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month  of  May; 
Susan  Miller  and 
Dixie  Wadjic, 
month  of  June; 
406-752-2433 

Lewistown 

Central  Montana 
Historical  Society 
Museum;  Ben 
Steele  World  War 
II POW  Collec¬ 
tion,  ongoing; 
406-538-3642 

Lewistown  Art 
Center:  Mon¬ 
tana  Watercolor 
Society  Open 
Show,  May  2-27, 
reception  5-7  p.m. 
May  6;  “Cel¬ 
ebrating  Explor- 


Intarsia  Wood  Sculpture  by  Will  Elliott  is  on  display  through  May  20  at 
the  Sandpiper  Gallery  in  Poison. 


ers  -  Lewis  and  Clark,”  May  30-June  24; 


Hamilton 

Frame  Shop  and  Gallery:  Pam  Caughey, 
through  June  23,  reception  5-8  p.m.  June  23; 
406-363-6684 

Hardin 

JailHouse  Gallery:  Ernestine  Rader,  “To 
Experience  a  Tree,”  May  4-3 1 ;  “Montana 
-A  View  from  Sandstone,”  June  5-July  29; 
Woodwork  by  Yellowstone  Turners,  month 
of  June;  406-665-3239 
Hardin  Library:  LIndercover  Gals  and  Big 
Horn  Quilters  Quilt  Show,  May  15-June  30; 
406-665-1184 

Havre 

Artitudes  Gallery:  Art  Duff,  month 
of  May,  reception  6-8  p.m.  May  5; 

Bara  Buffalo-Hide,  May  5  through  June, 
reception  6-8  p.m.  May  5;  Barbara  Fonger, 
month  of  June,  reception  6-8  p.m.  June  2; 
406-265-2104 

Helena 

Archie  Bray  Foundation:  Community  Class 
Exhibition,  June  2-4,  reception  6-8  p.m. 

June  2;  Resident  and  Visiting  Artist  Ex¬ 
hibition  and  Resident  Scholarship  Silent 
Auction,  June  12-24,  reception  6-10  p.m. 
June  22;  Resident  Scholarship  Live  Auc¬ 
tion,  June  22-24,  reception  6-9  p.m.  June  23 
at  the  Great  Northern  Best  Western  Hotel; 
406-443-3502 

Holter  Museum  of  Art:  “New  Work: 

Iverson  and  Lodge,"  reception  6-8  p.m. 

May  4;  Youth  Electrum,  through  May  28; 
“The  Yixing  Effect:  Echoes  of  the  Chinese 
Scholar,”  through  Aug.  6,  reception  6-9 
p.m.  June  23;  Summer  of  Clay,  June  12- 
Aug.  30,  reception,  6-9  p.m. 

June  23  for  “Rudy  Autio,” 

June  12-Aug.  30,  “Kurt 
Weiser:  55  Tea  Bowls,” 

June  1-July  2,  “Jun  Kaneko: 

Platters,”  June  1  -July  2, 

“John  Mason:  Sculpture 
June  5-Aug.  7  and  “Base 
Clay:  Selections  from 
the  Permananet  Collec¬ 
tion,”  June  12-Aug.  30; 

406-442-6400 

Montana  Historical  Society: 

“Art  from  the  Permanent 
Collection:  Recent  Col¬ 
lections,”  May  1 1  through 
February;  “Evelyn  Camer¬ 
on:  Photographing  Mon¬ 
tana,  1894-1928,”  through 
August;  and  Treasure  State 
Treasures,  ongoing;  406- 
444-1799 

Ttirman  Gallery:  Former 
Bray  Resident  Artists, 

May  19-June  24,  reception  6-9  p.m.  June  23; 
406-443-0340 

Upper  Missouri  Artists  Gallery:  Sallie 
Bowen,  month  of  June,  reception 
5:30-8  p.m.  June  2;  406-457-8240 

Kalispell 

Ananda  Seva  Yoga  Center:  Kelly  Apgar: 

“Year  of  the  Fire  Dog,”  through  May  24; 
“Chinese  Year  of  the  Fire  Dog,”  through 
May  26;  406-756-1195 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  Benefit  Auction 
of  Miniatures  and  More,  May  5-19,  recep¬ 
tion  5-8  p.m.  May  5;  “Botanical  Art  of 
DD  Dowden,”  May  5-June  24,  reception 
5-7:30  p.m.  June  1 ;  Montana  Painters  Al¬ 
liance,  June  1-July  28;  and  “Crown  of  the 
Continent:  Glacier  National  Park  Permanent 
Exhibition,”  ongoing;  406-755-5268 
Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center  Gallery: 
“Honoring  Our  Elders,”  opening  May  8; 
406-257-4217 

Museum  at  Central  School:  “Western  Na¬ 
tive  American  Culture,”  through  June; 
406-756-8381 

Sassafras  Artists  and  Craftsmen  Co-op: 

Layah  Cottonwood  and  Carole  Edwards, 


406-535-8278 

Livingston 

Depot  Center:  “Rails  Across  the  Rockies,  A 
Century  of  People  and  Places,”  May  27- 
Sept.  16;  “Film  in  Montana:  Moviemaking 
Under  the  Big  Sky”  and  “The  Livingston 
Depot  in  History  and  Architecture,”  ongoing; 
406-222-2300 

Tierra  Montana:  Ray  Mitchell,  June  16-21; 
Sandy  Owens,  June  23-July  6;  406-222-3000 

Miles  City 

Sallie  Bowen,  B.A.G.  Gallery:  “Sky¬ 
scapes,  Landscapes,”  through  May  31; 
406-234-2785 


Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center: 

Western  Art  Roundup,  April  30-June  25, 
reception  9:30-1 1:30  a.m.  May  21;  J.K. 
Ralston,  April  30-June  25;  406-234-0635 

Missoula 

Dana  Gallery:  Oil  Painters  of  America:  Na¬ 
tional  Juried  Exhibition  of  Traditional  Oils, 
May  5-June  24.  reception  5-8  p.m.  May  5; 
through  June.  24;  406-721-3154 
Gold  Dust  Gallery:  Stephanie  Pointer,  month 
of  May,  reception  5-9  p.m.  May  5;  Artists’ 
Collective  Silent  Auction,  month  of  June, 
reception  5-9  p.m.  June  2;  406-360-7452 
Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula:  “Just 
Add  Water:  An  Exploration  of  the  Milltown 
Dam  and  its  Communities,”  opening  recep¬ 
tion  1-4  p.m.  June  4;  “The  Road  to  Today: 
250  Years  of  Missoula  County  History, 
1700-1950”  and  “Following  in  the  Footsteps: 
Before  and  After  Lewis  and  Clark”  ongoing; 
406-728-3476 

Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture: 

“The  Pop  Prints  of  Blake,  Kitaj  and  Salle,” 
through  May  6;  “Landscapes  Along  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,"  May  5-Aug.  19, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  May  5;  406-243-2019 


Montana  Natural  History  Center:  Bo¬ 
tanical  Illustration  Exhibit,  May  5-31; 
406-327-0405 

Temporary  Contemporary  in  the  Florence 
Building  (Missoula  Art  Museum):  “Kin¬ 
dred  Spirits:  Tracing  Conections,”  through 
May  30;  406-728-0447 

UM  Gallery  of  Visual  Arts:  MFA  Thesis 
Exhibitions,  May  2-12,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
May  5;  406-243-2813 

University  Center  Gallery:  Peter  Keefer, 
“Montana  Bams  and  California  Industri¬ 
als,”  May  5-12,  reception  5-7  p.m.  May  5; 
406-243-4991 

Whooping  Crones  Gallery:  Invitational  Oil 
Painting  Show,  through  May,  reception 
5  p.m.  May  5;  Mona  Frangos,  month 
of  June,  reception  5  p.m.  June  16; 
406-721-3042 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  Francine  Van  Maanor, 
Andrea  Brew,  Sara  Bull  and  Will  El¬ 
liott,  through  May  20;  Michael  Stockhill, 
Jane  Goffe,  Linda  Phillippi,  Ken  Yuhasz, 
May  23-June  24,  reception  5-7  p.m.  May  26; 
406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Mike  Capser.  month  of  May, 
reception  4-6  p.m.  May  5;  Ruth  Sheller’s 
“Hat  Show,”  May  16-June  16,  reception 
1-3  p.m.  May  21.  Hal  Olson,  month  of  June, 
reception  4-6  p.m.  June  2;  406-446-1370 

Ronan 

Red  Poppy:  Olivia  Olsen  and  Dwight  Bill- 
edeaux,  ongoing;  406-676-3010 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  Southeastern  Mon¬ 
tana  Juried  Exhibit,  May  8-31;  Katie  Pust, 
month  of  May;  406-433-3500 

Somers 

Flathead  Gallery:  “Flathead's  Photographic 
Visionaries,”  through  July,  reception 
6-10  p.m.  May  12;  406-857-2161 

Three  Forks 

Headwaters  Heritage  Museum:  Summer  Ex¬ 
hibits,  through  Sept.  30;  406-285-4778 

Whitefish 

Sage  Spa  and  Salon:  Jane  Latus  Emmert, 
reception  6-9  p.m.  May  4;  406-862-0873 

Stillwater  Gallery:  George  Garrity,  “Wildlife 
on  Canvas,”  May  1-14,  reception  6-9  p.m. 
May  4;  “Spring  for  Glacier,”  May  15-25, 
reception  6-9  p.m.  May  19,  auction  May  26; 
406-862-1417 

Stillwater  Gallery:  David  R.  Bennett,  “The 
Colors  of  Glacier,”  month  of  June,  reception 
6-9  p.m.  June  1;  406-862-1417 

Stumptown  Art  Studio:  Spring  Show,  month 
of  May,  reception  6-9  p.m.  May  4;  Barbara 
Freil  Beckwith,  “Kaleidoscope  of  Scenes,” 
month  of  June,  reception  6-9  p.m.  June  1; 
406-862-5929 


“Many  Glacier  Morning”  by  Jeff  Walker  is  part  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Painters  Alliance  exhibition  at  the  Hockaday  Museum  in 
Kalispell. 
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Phantom  Art  Walks  bring  businesses  back  to  Butte 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

After  a  fire  in  1879  flattened  the  entire  cen¬ 
tral  business  district,  the  young  town  of  Butte 
decreed  that  all  new  buildings  must  be  built  of 
brick  or  stone. 

More  than  a  century  later,  those  same  build¬ 
ings  are  still  standing  -  making  the  Mining  City 
a  modern  mecca  for  artists  and  history  buffs 
alike.  But  many  are  empty  of  the  businesses 
that  once  thrived  there. 

Bozeman  artist  Ray  Campeau  and  several 
compatriots  wondered  if  those  vacant  store 
fronts  couldn’t  become  a  window  on  the  arts 
-  at  least  once  a  month. 

Campeau,  who  grew  up  in  Butte,  says  “I 
left  my  heart  there.”  The  former  high  school 
art  teacher  has  owned  or  helped  launch  galler¬ 
ies  in  Bozeman,  Livingston,  West  Yellowstone 
and  Virginia  City,  and  was  one  of  the  founding 
members  of  Main  Stope,  a  cooperative  gallery 
in  Uptown  Butte.  “What  draws  me  back  is  the 
art  and  the  character  of  Butte  -  I  just  want  to 
see  more  happen  artwise.” 

The  idea  of  transforming  empty  storefronts 
into  “phantom  galleries”  is  nothing  new.  Com¬ 
munities  such  as  Pittsburgh  and  Sacramento 
have  turned  vacant 
storefront  windows 
into  mini-galleries, 
often  fueling  an  in¬ 
terest  in  revitalizing 
downtown  neighbor¬ 
hoods  in  the  process. 

“We  just  went  a 
little  further,”  says 
Campeau.  “We  want¬ 
ed  it  to  be  a  more 
interactive  thing.” 

The  Phantom  Gal¬ 
lery  Walks  began  in 
2004,  after  organiz¬ 
ers  convinced  build¬ 
ing  owners  or  real  estate  agents  “to  turn  on  the 
power  and  give  us  the  keys”  to  some  of  Uptown 
Butte’s  vacant  buildings.  Inmates  at  the  local 
pre-release  center  cleaned  up  the  interiors  and 
the  Butte  Uptown  Association  paid  to  have  win¬ 
dows  washed  and  bought  banners  to  identify  the 
phantom  galleries. 

Then,  for  up  to  three  nights,  artists  moved 


“Three  Wolves  Appear”  by  Rocky 
Hawkins 


Auction  raises 
$275,000  for  YAM 

The  Yellowstone  Art  Museum’s  38th  annual 
art  auction,  held  March  4  in  Billings,  generated 
$275,000  in  gross  revenues  in  support  of  exhibi¬ 
tions  and  programs. 

John  Buck’s  “Kingfisher”  and  Rocky 
Hawkins’s  “Three  Wolves  Appear”  commanded 
the  highest  prices  of  the  evening.  The  festive 
gathering  also  offered  an  opportunity  for  guests 
to  meet  the  YAM’s  new  executive  director, 
Robyn  Peterson. 

This  year’s  auction  featured  155  vibrant 
works  by  artists  from  the  Yellowstone  region 
and  beyond,  and  nearly  500  guests  dressed  up  to 
have  a  great  time  while  supporting  the  museum. 
The  party’s  tropical  Cuban  theme  was  reflected 
in  island  cuisine  and  Cuban  cocktails.  A  50/50 


Missoula  painter  George  Gogas  is  the  fea¬ 
tured  artist  at  the  season’s  first  Phantom 
Gallery  Art  Walk. 

in  and  turned  the  storefronts  into  art  exhibits. 
“The  first  year  was  good,”  says  Campeau,  which 
encouraged  organizers  to  “become  a  little  more 
sophisticated.”  In  2005,  U.S.  Bank  agreed  to 

sponsor  a  show  and 
reception  for  one 
prominent  artist  each 
month.  Ceramist 
Rudy  Autio,  print- 
maker  Jim  Todd, 
painter  Jim  Poore  and 
sculptor  Tim  Holmes 
were  each  honored 
over  the  course  of 
the  summer,  with  the 
corresponding  art 
walk  focusing  on  that 
artist’s  discipline. 

For  example,  when 
Autio  was  the  guest 
artist,  ceramics  took 
center  stage,  with  phantom  galleries  showcas¬ 
ing  works  by  Archie  Bray  resident  artists,  a  clay 
cooperative  in  Missoula  and  graduate  ceramic 
students  from  Montana  State  University  and  The 
University  of  Montana. 

Each  month,  galleries  and  artwork  changed. 
“We  wanted  to  bring  in  new  faces,  so  we 


-Aug.  15,  1908”  ($70,000)  and  “Hello  Bob 
-  July  22,  1940”  ($69,000);  and  “Indian  Por¬ 
trait,”  $45,000.  Russell  Chatham's  “Rain  Sweep¬ 
ing  over  Sweetgrass  Basin”  captured  $140,000; 
Tucker  Smith’s  “Goats  at  Logan  Pass”  sold 
for  $52,500;  and  Gordon  Snidow’s  “Building 
a  Loop”  brought  $50,000.  Also  among  the  top 
ten  were  “Autumn  Memories”  by  Brent  Cotton, 
$40,000;  “Hearts  of  the  Grizzly”  by  Gary  Carter, 
$39,000;  and  “Campers  Paradise”  by  Gary  Lynn 
Roberts,  $37,500. 


contacted  artists  from  around  the  state,”  says 
Campeau.  Invitations  went  out  to  artists  in 
Missoula,  Great  Falls,  Helena,  Bozeman,  Wolf 
Creek,  Townsend,  Basin  and  Anaconda.  “Our 
goal  is  to  keep  it  fresh  and  different  every 
time,”  says  Campeau.  “We  want  to  give  people 
new  reasons  to  go  Uptown.” 

After  two  seasons,  Campeau  says  art¬ 
ists  and  landlords  alike  remain  enthusiastic. 
Although  some  artists  “are  a  little  frightened” 
about  showing  their  work  in  vacant  buildings, 
“others  love  it  -  they  think  it’s  the  best  thing 
they’ve  ever  done.” 

Landlords  “have  been  wonderful,”  Campeau 
says.  And  the  net  result  has  been  more  oc¬ 
cupied  buildings  in  the  Uptown  area.  “A  lot 
of  spaces  that  started  as  phantom  galleries  are 
now  occupied  by  businesses,”  he  says.  “It  gets 
all  those  buildings  cleaned  up,  and  during  the 
art  walk,  people  can  actually  walk  in  and  look 
around.” 

The  phantom  gallery  walks  are  also  attract¬ 
ing  street  performers.  Last  summer,  art  strolls 
began  to  take  on  a  festival-like  atmosphere, 
with  performances  by  mimes,  stilt-walkers,  a 
unicycle  rider,  belly  dancers  and  a  barbershop 
quartet. 

Whereas  only  a  handful  of  galleries  par¬ 
ticipated  in  art  walks  a  few  years  ago,  now 
over  20  (including  the  phantoms)  are  open  to 
visitors,  and  showcase  works  by  more  than 
50  artists.  “It’s  exciting  as  all  get  out,”  says 
Campeau. 

But  his  ultimate  dream  is  to  have  phantom 
galleries  eventually  disappear.  “The  magic 
moment  will  be  when  all  Uptown  is  filled  with 
businesses  again  and  there’s  no  room  for  phan¬ 
toms  any  more,”  he  says. 

This  year’s  Phantom  Art  Walks  are  slated 
for  5-9  p.m.  on  the  first  Friday  of  each  month, 
June-September.  U.S.  Bank  will  host  a  re¬ 
ception  for  featured  artist  George  Gogas,  a 
prominent  Missoula  painter,  during  the  first  art 
walk  on  June  2.  Many  of  the  phantom  galler¬ 
ies,  along  with  music,  theatre  and  art  actions 
(interactive  art),  will  be  lodged  in  the  historic 
Metals  Bank  Building,  with  an  after-party  at 
the  Metals  Banque  Bar. 

To  learn  more,  visit  www.butteartwalk.org 
or  call  406-723-7600. 


record 

This  year’s  Juror’s 
Award  for  Best  of  Show 
was  awarded  to  Calvin 
Liang  from  Corona,  CA, 
for  his  oil  on  canvas 
“Newport  Sailboats.” 
The  C.M.  Russell  Mu¬ 
seum  CEO  Award  was 
given  to  Jerry  McKellar 
from  Colville,  WA,  for 
his  bronze  “Coup  Po¬ 
nies.”  The  CEO  Award, 
chosen  each  year  by  the 
Museum  CEO  (currently 
Anne  Morand),  was 
started  at  the  2005  auc¬ 
tion  and  acknowledges 
excellence  in  technical 
merit  and  creativity. 

The  Ralph  “Tuffy” 
Berg  Award  was  given 
to  Great  Falls  artist 
Charles  Fulcher.  Named 
for  the  Great  Falls 
sculptor  who  died  in 
1991,  this  award  is  the  juror’s  choice  for  best 
aspiring  artist,  and  is  only  given  to  first  time 
auction  participants. 

Since  the  award’s  inception  in  1993, 

Fulcher  is  the  first  recipient  from  Great  Falls. 
He  had  two  pieces  in  the  auction:  “Under  a 
Yellow  Canopy”  and  “Cool  Summer  Trees,” 
both  oil  on  canvas. 

The  event,  coordinated  by  the  Great  Falls 
Advertising  Federation  as  a  fundraiser  for  the 
C.M.  Russell  Museum,  has  sold  $19.8  million 
worth  of  art  in  its  first  37  years,  which  has  net¬ 
ted  $4.4  million  for  the  museum. 


"A  lot  of  spaces  that  started 
as  phantom  galleries  are 
now  occupied  by  businesses. 
It  gets  all  those  buildings 
cleaned  up,  and  during  the 
art  walk,  people  can  actually 
walk  in  and  look  around." 

-  Ray  Campeau 


Russell  Auction  breaks  2005 

The  38th  annual  Rus¬ 
sell  Auction,  March  16-19 
in  Great  Falls,  again  set 
new  records  this  year,  with 
total  sales  of  $2.2  million,  15 
percent  above  last  year’s  $1.9 
million. 

Before  the  gavel  dropped 
for  Friday  night’s  auction, 

$275,000  was  already  in  the 
bank,  thanks  to  the  inaugural 
fixed-price  sale  of  wall  art, 
held  during  Thursday  night’s 
reception. 

Friday’s  auction  sold 
$750,950  worth  of  art 
-  slightly  behind  last  year’s 
first-night  record  of  $753,000. 

Saturday’s  auction  yielded  a 
record-breaking  $1.46  mil¬ 
lion,  streaking  past  last  year’s 
record  of  $1.19  million. 

The  10  works  that  brought 
in  top  dollars  at  the  auction 
and  fixed-price  sale  included 
four  works  by  Russell:  “Judith  Basin  Cowboy,’ 

$160,000;  two  illustrated  letters,  “Friend  Bob 


“Under  a  Yellow  Canopy”  by  Charles 
Fulcher,  who  won  the  Ralph  “Tuffy” 
Berg  Award 
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Parking 

ramp 

art  project 
draws  BID 
support 

According  to  a 
story  in  the  Great 
Falls  Tribune,  the 
Great  Falls  down¬ 
town  Business 
Improvement 
District  recently 
allocated  $1 ,500 
toward  a  chang¬ 
ing  art  exhibit  that 
spruces  up  the 
city  parking  ramp 
at  First  Ave.  South 
and  Fourth  St. 

Artist  Jean 
Price  organized 
a  group  of  artists 
to  decorate  11 
windows  that 
line  the  parking 
ramp.  The  artist 
and  retired  school 
teacher  told  the 
BID  board  that  the 
installations  were 
well  received.  She 
estimated  that 
the  exhibit  cost 
$7,892,  including 
about  $6,000  in 
labor  and  materi¬ 
als  donated  by  the 
artists.  Price  also 
told  the  board  that 
she  had  donated 
another  $500  in 
time  to  organize 
the  project. 

Price  told  the 
board  that  artists 
would  like  to  orga¬ 
nize  exhibits  three 
times  a  year,  and 
estimated  that  it 
would  cost  about 
$8,500,  plus  a 
$1,500  stipend  for 
a  director. 

BID  members 
praised  the  exhibit 
and  remarked  that 
beautifying  the 
downtown  helps 
make  it  more  at¬ 
tractive.  They  also 
allocated  $1 ,500, 
and  indicated  they 
might  consider 
putting  more  mon¬ 
ey  into  the  project. 
They  encouraged 
Price  to  seek 
other  sponsors 
and  report  back  at 
a  later  date. 
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Hobson 
piano  fund 
gets  big 
boost 

The  Judith  Arts 
Society  (JAS) 
recently  received 
a  large  injection 
of  funds  to  their 
yearlong  fundrais¬ 
ing  effort  to  acquire 
a  concert  grand 
piano. 

After  reading  an 
article  in  the  Great 
Falls  Tribune,  a 
Shelby  resident 
donated  $5,000 
to  the  nonprofit’s 
efforts.  The  Piano 
Fund  now  has 
$8,000  and  JAS 
board  members 
have  begun  shop¬ 
ping  in  earnest. 

“I  didn't  even 
know  where 
Hobson  was,  but 
it  looked  like  you 
were  doing  the 
right  thing,  “  said 
Shelby  resident 
Sue  Brandt.  “I  like 
to  give  to  smaller 
organizations  and 
to  the  perform¬ 
ing  arts  ...  I  hope 
this  is  enough  to 
get  the  search 
started.” 

The  search, 
indeed,  has  begun. 
Piano  tuners  and 
piano  dealers  have 
been  contacted  to 
help  find  a  suitable 
seven-foot  concert 
grand  piano  and 
professional 
pianists  are  acting 
as  consultants  for 
the  small  non¬ 
profit  organization. 
JAS  is  looking 
for  a  piano  in  the 
$10,000-$1 5,000 
price  range. 

The  instrument 
will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  group 
to  book  concert 
pianists. 

Tax-deductible 
donations  to  the 
Judith  Arts  Society 
Piano  Fund  may 
be  sent  to  PO  Box 
254,  Hobson,  MT 
59452.  For  more 
information,  call 
406-566-2605. 


Montana  Arts  News 


Rankin  portrait  now  hangs  in  House  of  Representatives 


When  Montanans  and  others  tour 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in 
Washington,  DC,  they’ll  be  greeted 
by  a  portrait  of  the  first  woman 
elected  to  Congress:  Montana  native 
Jeannette  Rankin. 

Thanks  to  a  chance  meeting  of  two 
westerners  on  the  streets  of  Europe, 
a  portrait  of  Rankin  now  hangs  in  the 
public  hall  off  the  entry  to  the  House. 

It  was  painted  by  Sharon  Sprung  of 
Brooklyn,  NY. 

Seeds  for  the  project  were  planted 
four  years  ago  in  Amsterdam,  where 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  Jeff  Trandahl  (who 
grew  up  on  his  family’s  ranch  in 
South  Dakota)  met  Billings-area 
cattle  rancher  Jack  Nickels,  a  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  Montana  Arts 
Council. 

The  pair  struck  up  a  friendship  and  discov¬ 
ered  they  had  a  lot  in  common.  Eventually 
Trandahl  asked  Nickels  to  help  him  secure 
enough  information  and  photographs  to  com¬ 
mission  a  portrait  of  Rankin  for  the  House.  It 


was  a  project  he’d  been  quietly  working  on  for 
over  a  year  with  Farar  Elliott,  staff  arts  curator 
for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Nickels  and  Elliott  began  looking  for  photos 
and  gathering  background  information.  Sprung’s 
portrait  reflects  their  diligent  research,  capturing 
the  moment  just  before  Rankin  was  sworn  in  at 


the  House  of  Representatives  in  1917, 
on  the  same  day  that  President  Wilson 
requested  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Germany.  Of  course,  it  also  presages 
the  Congresswoman’s  vote  against 
World  War  I,  and  her  vote  again  in  1941 
against  World  War  II.  Sprung’s  portrait 
captures  both  resolution  and  regret  on 
the  face  of  the  only  member  of  Congress 
to  vote  against  both  wars. 

Rankin's  first  term  in  Congress,  from 
1917-1919,  came  at  a  time  when  women 
were  not  allowed  to  vote.  She  became 
the  only  woman  in  the  United  States 
to  vote  for  the  1 9th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  giving  women  the  right 
to  vote.  She  also  authored  the  bill  that 
eventually  became  the  Sheppard-Town- 
er  Maternity  and  Infancy  Act  of  1923. 
Rankin  served  again  from  1941-1943, 
making  her  the  only  member  of  Congress  with 
22  years  between  her  first  and  second  term. 

Her  portrait,  located  on  the  west  side  of  the 
third  floor  of  the  House,  will  be  visible  as  tour¬ 
ists  exit  the  new  visitors  center  currently  under 
construction  at  the  Capitol. 


Land  donated  for  proposed  Glacier  Performing  Arts  Center 


Drawing  depicts  exterior  of  proposed  performing  arts 
center  in  the  Flathead  Valley. 


Efforts  to  build  a  new  perform¬ 
ing  arts  center  in  the  Flathead  Valley 
received  an  enormous  boost  in  Febru¬ 
ary  when  Red  Lion  Hotels  and  GVD 
Commercial  Properties,  its  partner  in 
the  Kalispell  Center  Mall,  announced 
they  were  donating  three  acres  of  land 
for  the  project. 

The  property  is  -located  just  north 
of  die  mall  on  an  empty  lot  once 
occupied  by  the  Equity  Supply  grain 
elevator.  Donors  stipulated  that  con¬ 
struction  must  begin  by  next  April. 

The  donation  ensures  that  the 
proposed  center  would  be  built  in  a 
central  location  and,  according  to  Ka¬ 
lispell  Mayor  Pam  Kennedy,  “be  an  amazing 
anchor  for  the  heart  of  the  Flathead.” 

It  also  marks  a  major  milestone  in  the  five- 
year  effort  to  gamer  support  and  raise  funds  for 
the  facility. 

The  proposed  Glacier  Performing  Arts 
Center  would  have  1.300  seats,  making  it  the 
largest  theater  of  its  kind  between  Billings, 
Calgary  and  Spokane.  It  would  provide  a  venue 


for  concerts,  musicals,  traveling  theater  produc¬ 
tions,  festivals  and  receptions. 

“This  is  a  tremendous  gift  for  us  all,”  Jean 
Hagan,  president  of  the  arts  center  board,  told  the 
Daily  Interlake.  “We  believe  that,  by  working 
together,  the  community  can  and  will  build  this 
facility,  which  will  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  arts, 
entertainment  and  the  exchange  of  ideas.” 

Center  design  and  construction  will  cost  an 


estimated  $19  million.  The  project’s  $26  million 
capital  campaign  also  includes  $6  million  for  an 
endowment  and  $1  million  to  cover  an  opening 
gala  and  first-year  operating  expenses. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  President  Joe  Unter- 
reiner,  who  sits  on  the  board,  is  also  optimistic 
that  the  center  could  help  inspire  redevelopment 
north  of  the  railroad  tracks. 

"That’s  what  has  happened  in  other  commu¬ 
nities,"  he  told  the  Interlake.  “These  facilities 
serve  as  an  impetus  for  similar  types  of  develop¬ 
ment  —  art  studios,  restaurants,  and  other  arts 
and  entertainment  activities.  The  spillover  can 
go  for  blocks  and  blocks.” 

According  to  the  chamber  president,  several 
economic  development  studies  and  community 
assessments  have  endorsed  the  plan  to  build  a 
regional  performing  arts  center  in  the  Flathead 
Valley.  The  area  is  already  known  for  its  scenery 
and  recreational  offerings.  "But  we  also  need 
some  cultural  amenities,”  he  said.  "And  some¬ 
thing  located  in  this  area  has  been  on  the  map 
since  day  one.” 

For  details  on  the  project,  visit  www.glacier- 
performingartscenter.org. 


Livingston  to  unveil  statue  of  Sacajawea  and  Pomp 


On  July  15,  2006,  exactly  200  years  after  a 
contingent  of  the  Corps  of  Discovery  passed 
through  present-day  Livingston,  a  larger-than- 
life-size  bronze  statue  of  Sacajawea  and  her 
son  Pomp  on  horseback  will  be  unveiled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yellowstone  River. 

The  nine-foot-tall  piece  by  Livingston  sculp¬ 
tor  Mary  Michael  is  titled,  “At  the  Yellow¬ 
stone,”  because  that  is  where  the  Corps  rested 
and  watered  their  horses  and  themselves  after 
having  crossed  through  the  Bridger  Mountains 
earlier  that  day. 

This  will  be  the  only  known  statue  of  Sacaja¬ 
wea  on  horseback  and  with  Pomp  as  a  toddler 
instead  of  an  infant.  The  statue  will  be  placed 
in  a  Lewis  and  Clark  botanical  garden  with 
native  plants  that  were  identified  by  the  two 
captains. 

Michael  also  created  a  life-size  statue  of 
Sacajawea  for  the  community  of  Three  Forks. 
Most  recently,  she  won  the  People’s  Choice 
Award  at  the  Western  Heritage  Art  Show  in 
Great  Falls  in  March  2006  and  her  work  was 
awarded  Best  Sculpture  at  the  Western  Spirit 
Art  Show  in  Cheyenne,  WY,  also  in  March. 
She’ll  be  featured  in  the  Phippen  Show  in 
Prescott,  AZ.  over  Memorial  Day  weekend  and 


was  accepted  into  a  sculp¬ 
ture  show  in  Loveland, 

CO,  in  August. 

The  ceremonies  and  cel¬ 
ebration  begin  at  10  a.m. 
in  Sacajawea  Park  across 
from  the  Civic  Center.  A 
group  of  Lemhi  Shoshone 
will  give  a  traditional 
blessing  of  the  statue; 
and  a  direct  descendant 
of  Sacajawea,  Rose  Anne 
Abrahamson,  plans  to 
attend.  Other  dignitaries 
include  Gary  Moulton,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journals  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi¬ 
tion. ;  Hal  Steams,  who  will 
portray  Captain  Clark;  The 
Discovery  Expedition  of 
St.  Charles;  and  two  direct 
descendants  of  Captain 
William  Clark. 

Demonstrations  and  interpretive  displays  of 
Discovery  Corps  life,  dugout  canoe  launchings, 
and  the  Montana  Lewis  and  Clark  Honor  Guard 
add  to  festivities.  A  temporary  branch  of  the 


United  States  Post  Office 
will  offer  first-day  cover 
envelopes  and  the  Pretty 
Good  String  Band  will  play 
music  from  the  era. 

Sacajawea  brought  a 
wide  variety  of  skills  and 
attributes  to  the  expedition. 
When  she  passed  through 
what  is  now  Livingston, 
Pomp  was  18  months  old. 

The  city  of  Livingston 
has  proclaimed  the  month 
of  July  as  “Clark  on  the 
Yellowstone  Days.”  This 
theme  will  set  the  tone  for 
all  activities  taking  place 
during  this  time,  including 
the  annua]  Summerfest, 
July  14-16,  which  fills  the 
park  with  music,  food,  and 
vendors. 

Miniature  bronzes  of 
Sacajawea  are  available;  the  public  may  also 
purchase  bricks  for  landscaping  around  the 
statue.  Call  406-222-0570  or  406-222-1536  or 
visit  www.livingstonmontana.com. 
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Board  Tune-Up:  Day  Camp  for  Boards 


MAC  invites  you  to  take  part  in  the  next 
phase  of  its  leadership  development  initiative: 
BOARD  TUNE-UP.  Building  on  the  success 
of  the  initial  offering  of  the  workshop  “Fund 
Raising  -  The  Game  Everyone  Can  Play  -  and 
Must!,”  this  second  workshop’s  topic  is  board 
development,  a  topic  of  great  concern.  It  will 
provide  practical  tools  that  will  support  your 
skills  and  abilities  to  develop  and  sustain  the 
artistic,  managerial 


and  financial  health 
and  vitality  of  your 
organization. 

To  address  board 
development  Jim 
Copenhaver  and  Julie 
Copenhaver  will  again 
conduct  the  workshop. 
They  received  very 
high  marks  for  their 
2004  workshops. 


Whether  a  new 
board  member  or 
a  seasoned  recruit, 
you  will  find 
practical  tips,  new 
approaches  and  lots 
of  inspiration. 


What's  in  it  for  you? 

Non  profit  boards  have  an  ENORMOUS 
responsibility-to  lead  the  organization  to  fulfill 
legal  duties  and  act  in  the  community’s  interest. 
Effective  governing  bodies  both  realize  the 
magnitude  of  this  responsibility  and  have  a 
suitable  system  in  place  for  implementation. 
Without  a  solid  game  plan,  the  likelihood  that 
your  organization  will  be  able  to  achieve  its 
dreams  ;ind  aspirations  is  greatly  diminished. 

Most  boards  do  not  maximize  their  potential 
because!  systems  are  not  in  place  or  understood 
by  the  members.  The  purpose  of  Board  Tune- 
Up  is  to  introduce  a  bigger  set  of  ideas,  tools 
and  models  that  Montana  arts  organizations  can 
take  home  to  improve  their  board  leadership.  We 
invite  yoitto  join  us  and  turn  your 
mission  into  action! 

This  workshop  is  interactive, 
focusing  on  small  group 
discussions  and  exercises.  During 
a  portion  of  thc  workshop.  the 
large  and  small  organizations  will 
work  with  colleagues  of  similarly 
sized  groups  since  the  challenges  of  each  often 
differ.  With  Jim  CopenhaVfer’s  assistance,  each 
organization  will  leave  the  workshop  with  an 
outline  to  present  to  their  board. 

The  complimentary  dinner  is  a  formal  panr® 
of  the  program  with  a  dynamic  keynote  speaker 
and  time  to  interact.  Plan  on  this  as  part  of  your 
agenda’s  schedule. 

Your  organization  is  encouraged  to  bring  a 


team  of  up  to  seven  members,  and  is  required 
to  bring  a  minimum  of  four.  The  ideal  team 
composition  would  include  the  following: 
executive  directors,  board  presidents,  artistic 
staff,  other  board  members,  and  development 
directors  Bringing  potential  future  board 
members  is  encouraged. 

Learn  invaluable  tools  for  building  a 
successful  and  inspired  board. 

If  you  answer  yes  to  any  of  these 
questions,  this  workshop  is  designed  for  you 
and  your  organization. 

•  Are  you  a  board  member  that  doesn’t 
fully  understand  your  responsibilities? 

•  Does  your  board  need  help  learning 
how  to  recruit  and  engage  effective  board 
members? 

•  Does  your  board  have  the  best  possible 
mix  of  people  and  expertise? 

•  Does  your  board  have  a  problem  you 
don’t  know  how  to  solve? 

•  Does  your  board  lack  a  plan  for  emergencies 
or  hiring  and  evaluating  staff? 

•  Could  your  board  benefit  from  a  new 
operating  structure  or  foundation? 

•  Would  good  ideas  from  other  organizations 
be  helpful  to  your  board? 

During  the  session  you  will: 

•  Learn  the  tools  needed  to  build  a  foundation 
for  the  future  success  of  your  organization 

•  Understand  the  balance  between  artistic 
creativity  and  the  need  for  fiscal  stability  (board 
accountability,  board  ethics/best  practices) 

•  Learn  your  own  operating  style  and 
understand  the  effect  it  has  on  others 

_  •  Recruit/integrate  the 

board  team  members  who 
“fit” 

•  Assess  your  own 
organizational  profile 

•  Discover  different  board 
and  leadership  models  (strong 
board  models,  strong  CEO 
model,  partnership  model, 

consent  agenda  model) 

•  Clarify  the  board/staff  roles  and 
responsibilities 

•  DesigW  an  organizational  structure  tailored 
to  your  organization’s  needs 

•  Recruit  “new  trustees”  (identify/vet,  the 
courtship  process,  closing  the  deal) 

•  Next  steps  (get  your  board  on  the  bus, 

90  day/180  day  plans) 


This  is  a  hands-on 
workshop.  Your  team 
will  develop  a  clear  and 
insightful  roadmap  for 
board  success! 


We're  bringing  the 
experts  to  Montana! 


Jim  Copenhaver 

Senior  Parmer,  JC  Enterprises 
-  Focused  Learning 

Jim  Copenhaver  is 
the  senior  partner  of 
the  consulting  firm  of 
JC  Enterprises-Focused 
Learning.  The  firm,  serving 
its  clients  since  1984,  provides  focused 
process  management  tools  to  assist  both 
nonprofit  organizations  and  businesses  to 
fully  achieve  their  objectives  by  utilizing 
the  creative  and  innovative  capabilities  of 
leadership,  employees  and  volunteers. 

Julie  Copenhaver 

Managing  Parmer,  JC 
Enterprises-Focused  Learning 
Julie  Copenhaver,  a 
nationally  known  speaker, 
business  consultant, 
trainer,  and  facilitator, 
believes  the  power  in  all 
organizations  is  found  in  the  people.  She 
is  founder  and  managing  partner  of  18- 
year-old  JC  Enterprises-  Focused  Learning. 
Previous  experience  in  corporate  America, 
augmented  with  undergraduate  education 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  St. 
Catherine’s  College  and  graduate  education 
from  Cornell  University,  provide  the  solid 
foundation  for  her  consulting  firm’s  success. 

Ben  Cameron 
Leadership  Institute 
Keynote  Speaker 

From  1998  until  April 
of  2006,  Ben  Cameron  has 
served  as  the  executive 
director  of  Theatre 
Communications  Group, 
the  national  organization 
for  not  for  profit  theatres  currently  claiming 
17,000  individual  and  440  professional 
theatre  company  members.  Prior  to  this 
appointment,  he  had  been  active  in  corporate 
philanthropy,  first  as  senior  program  officer 
at  the  Dayton  Hudson  Foundation  and 
subsequently  as  manager  of  community 
relations  at  Target  Stores  in  Minneapolis, 
MN.  In  this  position,  he  supervised  a  $51 
million  national  giving  program  which 
focused  on  grant  giving,  cause  marketing 
and  volunteerism  at  the  community  level. 


For  more  in-depth  information  about 
the  workshop  presenters,  please  go  to 
the  Art  of  Leadership  website  page 
at  art.mt.gov 


Transfer  skills  learned  at  this  workshop  to  your  other  professional  work! 


A  workshop  convenient 
to  your  organization! 


HELENA  Workshop 

(following  the  Montana  Association  of 
Symphony  Orchestras  conference) 

Wednesday/Thursday,  May  24-25,  2006 

Registration: 

Wednesday,  May  24,  noon-1  p.m. 
Workshop: 

Wednesday,  May  24, 1-9  p.m., 
continuing  Thursday,  8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 
Location:  Red  Lion  Colonial  Hotel, 

2301  Colonial  Drive 

GREAT  FALLS  Workshop 

Tuesday/Wednesday,  Sept.  26-27,  2006 

Registration: 

Tuesday,  Sept.  26,  noon-1  p.m. 

Workshop: 

Tuesday,  Sept.  26, 1-9  p.m., 
continuing  Wednesday,  8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 
Location:  Best  Western  Heritage  Inn, 

1700  Fox  Farm  Road 


What  this  will  cost,  and  .who  can  attend 

The  registration  fee  is  $  1 50  per  organization  (not 
per  individual).  You  get  meals  and  registration  for  up 
to  seven  members  (additional  members  may  attend  for 
$30  per  person). 

Registration  is  open  to  all  arts  organization  leaders 
including  executive  and  artistic  directors,  members 
of  the  board,  trustees  and  key  staff  members  and 
volunteers.  Registrants  must 
represent  organizations  that  are 
based  in  Montana. 

Teams  of  four  or  more  people 
representing  an  organization  are 
required,  and  must,  as  a  team, 
attend  the  same  workshop.  The 
workshop  will  be  limited  to  eight 
organizations  to  maximize  the 
experience. 

Organizations  are  encouraged, 
to  bring  up  to  seven  team 
members.  Registration  is  first  come,  first  served  and 
will  be  handled  according  to  the  postmark  date. 

Meals  and  Lodging 

Each  workshop  offers  participants  a  complimentary 
breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner.  Each  organization  is 
responsible  for  their  own  transportation  and  lodging. 
Special-rate  rooms  have  been  block-reserved  at  each 
hotel  where  the  workshop  takes  place.  When  arranging 
your  hotel  reservations,  just  identify  yourself  as  a 
participant  for  the  Montana  Arts  Council’s  leadership 
workshop  to  ensure  your  group  rate. 

Hotel  reservation  numbers  are:  Red  Lion  Colonial 


Hotel  in  Helena,  800-422-1002;  Best  Western 
Heritage  Inn  in  Great  Falls,  800-548-8256. 

How  and  when  to  register 

All  Montana  nonprofit  arts  organizations  received 
a  registration  brochure  by  mail  during  February.  If 
you  have  not  received  one,  contact  Kay  Grissom- 
Kiely. 

Registration  will  be 
offered  in  this  priority 
order: 

•  First  priority  to 
Montana-based  501(c)(3) 
arts  organizations. 

Second  priority  to  other 
Montana-based  501(c)(3) 
organizations. 

•  All  registrations  are 
first-come,  first-served 
and  are  handled  according 

to  their  postmark  date  and  priority  group.  Only  one 
registration  form  is  required  per  organization. 

Registration  is  being  managed  by  Kay  Grissom- 
Kiely:  e-mail,  kgkiely@earthlink.net:  mail:  The  Art 
of  Leadership,  c/o  Kay  Grissom- Kiely,  3004  S.  7th  St. 
West,  Missoula,  MT,  59804;  phone:  406-543-9627. 

Registration  forms  should  be  received  no  later 
than  the  registration  deadline  for  the  workshop  your 
organization  is  attending. 

•  Helena  Deadline:  Friday,  May  5,  2006 

•  Great  Falls  Deadline:  Friday,  Sept.  8,  2006 
Confirmation  will  be  sent  to  all  participants  prior 

to  the  workshop. 


Download  registration 
forms  at 
art.mt.gov 
or  e-mail 

kgkiely@earthlink.net. 
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Planning  a 
retreat? 

Focus  on 
mission  first 

What’s  the  best 
way  to  kick  off  a 
retreat?  An  ice¬ 
breaker  helps  get 
things  get  started. 
Once  everyone 
gets  down  to  busi¬ 
ness,  though,  they 
should  first  turn 
their  attention  to 
the  mission. 

Is  everyone  on 
the  same  page? 
Here’s  why: 

It’s  crucial  that 
everyone  have 
the  same  goal  in 
mind.  That  means 
board  members’ 
understanding  of 
the  mission  should 
be  consistent. 

A  quick  exercise 
can  show  what 
members  think  the 
mission  is. 

Every  board 
member  should 
write  the  mis¬ 
sion  as  they 
understand.  When 
they’re  done,  one 
person  can  write 
them  all  down  on 
a  flip  chart. 

Then,  compare 
the  answers 
against  the  official 
mission  state¬ 
ment.  If  there’s 
great  variation, 
take  the  time  to 
reconcile  the  re¬ 
sponses.  You  may 
wind  up  with  a 
far  more  powerful 
mission  state¬ 
ment. 

This  may  take 
a  little  time.  But 
it  will  ensure  that 
the  board  moves 
on  to  its  other 
planning  with  a 
solid  foundation. 

Info:  For  more 
ways  to  enhance 
board  effective¬ 
ness,  see  The 
ABCs  of  Building 
Better  Boards  by 
Jean  Block,  www. 
jblockinc.com. 

-  Reprinted  with 
permission  from 
The  Nonprofit 
Board  Report 
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Donor  tips 

Gathering 
donor  info: 

One  of  the  best 
fundraising 
tools  board 
members  have  is 
information  about 
potential  donors. 
With  enough  data 
about  prospective 
donors,  members 
won’t  make  the 
mistake  of  asking 
for  too  little 
money. 

Who’s  giving 
how  much? 

Theyatsp  won't 
make  file  mistake 
of  overlooking 
some  prospects 
altogether.  Here 
are  two  ways 
board  members 
can  gather  data 
about  who’s  giv¬ 
ing  money. 

1 .  Collect 
event  programs: 
Board  members 
often  go  to  other 
nonprofits’  fund¬ 
raisers.  They  can 
pass  programs 
around  to  un¬ 
cover  the  names 
of  people  they 
know  who  give 
to  other  groups 

-  and  might  like 
to  support  their 
own. 

2.  Join  college 
and  university 
alumni  groups. 
That  way,  board 
members  will 
receive  the 
college’s  annual 
report  -  and  that 
can  be  cross-ref¬ 
erenced  against 
donor  lists. 

(Source:  Chuck 
Loring,  954-728- 
8926) 

-  Reprinted  with 
permission  from 
the  Nonprofit 
Board  Report 
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National  News 


President  seeks  level  funding  for  NEA 


By  Thomas  Birch, 

Legislative  Counsel 

National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies 

President  Bush’s  Fiscal  Year  2007  budget, 
sent  to  Congress  recently,  proposes  level  fund¬ 
ing  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

The  administration’s  budget  requests 
$124.4  million  for  the  arts  endowment,  the 
same  amount  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
federal  arts  agency  for  FY06.  While  the  full 
details  on  the  NEA’s  budget  plan  are  not  yet 
available,  the  spending  proposal  issued  today 
would  continue  support  for  the  Challenge 
America  program,  aimed  at  arts  education  and 
public  outreach  activities,  and  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Masterpieces  initiative,  which  presents  the 
nation’s  artistic  legacy  and  achievements. 

Spending  for  American  Masterpieces  re¬ 
mains  level  in  the  2007  budget  proposal.  Chal¬ 
lenge  America  would  be  cut  by  $3,462 
million  with  an  increase  of  $1,117  for  NEA 


direct  grants,  an  increase  of  $1,843  million  for 
program  support  and  salaries  and  expenses,  and 
an  increase  of  $508,000  for  state  and  regional 
partnerships. 

The  preliminary  budget  documents  do  not 
identify  the  specific  use  of  the  re-programmed 
money  from  Challenge  America. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
(NEH),  with  a  proposed  funding  level  of  $126 
million  in  the  FY07  budget,  would  also  continue 
at  the  current  level  of  funding.  The  Office  of 
Museum  Services,  however,  would  fare  better 
with  a  proposed  increase  of  $4  million  to  a  new 
level  of  $36  million  requested  in  the  administra¬ 
tion's  budget. 

The  State  Department’s  program  for  profes¬ 
sional  and  cultural  exchanges,  which  has  gar¬ 
nered  special  attention  with  the  recognized  need 
to  improve  America’s  image  abroad,  would  gain 
an  increase  from  $146  million  in  FY06  to  $160 
million  in  the  proposed  budget. 


The  president’s  $2.77  trillion  2007  spending 
plan  is  up  by  2.3  percent  from  projected  spend¬ 
ing  of  $2.7 1  trillion  this  year,  and  the  deficit 
is  expected  to  rise  to  an  all-time  high  of  $423 
billion  due  to  increased  outlays  for  the  Iraq 
war  and  hurricane  relief.  The  budget  proposes 
a  6.9-percent  increase  in  military  spending  as 
well  as  a  funding  increase  for  the  Department 
of  Homeland  Security,  while  seeking  cuts  in 
discretionary  spending  for  nine  of  the  15  cabi¬ 
net-level  agencies. 

Along  with  proposed  cutbacks  in  spending 
for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  and  an  average 
two-percent  cut  in  most  discretionary  spend¬ 
ing,  the  administration’s  budget  proposes  the 
elimination  or  significant  scaling  back  of  141 
federal  programs,  including  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education’s  Arts  in  Education  program. 
Even  though  the  president’s  FY06  budget  plan 
proposed  to  eliminate  that  funding.  Congress 
appropriated  $35  million  this  year. 


National  stage 

Celebrated  playwright  Horton  Foote  (at 
left)  joined  the  Montana  Repertory  Theatre 
in  Jefferson  City,  TN,  in  March  for  a  perfor¬ 
mance  of  his  play,  “The  Trip  to  Bountiful.” 
The  Rep’s  artistic  director  Greg  Johnson 
(pictured  to  the  right  of  Foote)  flew  to  Ten¬ 
nessee  March  20  to  join  the  company  and 
Carson-Newman  College  in  a  celebration 
of  the  author  of  “The  Trip  to  Bountiful." 
The  college  bestowed  an  honorary  degree 
on  the  playwright.  The  Montana  Rep  pre¬ 
sented  the  play  as  part  of  the  celebration, 
and  Johnson  and  the  cast  joined  Foote 
for  a  panel  discussion  of  the  man  and  his 
works  prior  to  the  performance. 


NGA  brief  outlines  state  support  for  reading  initiatives 


At  a  time  when  the  demand  for  highly 
literate  workers  is  escalating,  rates  of  literary 
reading  in  America  are  suffering  from  sharp 
declines. 

Fewer  than  half  of  adults  read  literature  in 
their  leisure  time,  according  a  survey  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Rates  of 
reading  have  been  dropping  for  at  least  two 
decades;  at  the  current  rate  of  decline,  liter¬ 
ary  reading  will  virtually  disappear  in  half  a 
century. 

A  new  issue  brief  from  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernors  Association  Center  for  Best  Practices 
(NGA  Center)  finds  states  across  the  country 
are  actively  working  to  increase  reading 
and  participation  in  literary  activities.  States 
have  recognized  that  engaging  citizens  in 
these  activities  yields  multiple  benefits,  such 
as  promoting  lifelong  learning  to  improve 
workforce  skills  and  increasing  civic  engage¬ 
ment  and  community  identity. 

The  brief,  State  Efforts  to  Promote  Read¬ 
ing  and  Literary  Activities,  provides  a  variety 
of  policies  and  programs  states  can  use  to  en¬ 
hance  the  individual  and  community  benefits 
of  reading. 

To  meet  the  increasingly  important 
demands  of  a  knowledge-based  economy, 
workers  proficient  in  reading,  writing, 
problem  solving  and  creative  thinking  are 
essential.  The  brief  suggests  these  skills  are 
required  for  most  of  today’s  high-growth 
jobs. 

Anticipating  such  needs,  some  states 
invest  in  reading  programs  that  use  literature 
to  enhance  productivity  and  help  profes¬ 
sionals  address  complex  workplace  issues. 
For  example,  companies  in  Kansas  and 
Wyoming  can  participate  in  forums  that  use 
short  works  of  fiction  to  help  their  employees 
-  ranging  from  lawyers  to  county  workers 
to  accountants  —  contend  with  issues  such  as 
ethical  business  practices,  risk  and  common 


professional  dilemmas. 

Similarly,  Maine’s  award-winning  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Medicine  program  has  been  utilized 
by  numerous  hospitals  and  community  health 
facilities  to  improve  the  quality  of  patient  care. 

’’Governors  can  do  much  to  create  a  culture 
of  readers  and  stress  the  importance  of  lifelong 
learning,”  said  John  Thomasian,  NGA  Center 
Director.  “Further,  governors  understand  the 


benefits  state  economies  gain  by  encouraging 
analytical  and  creative  thinking.” 

Reading  and  literary  activities  also  of¬ 
fer  civic  benefits  to  states  and  communities. 
Research  indicates  that  readers  are  more  likely 
to  vote,  volunteer  and  actively  engage  in  com¬ 
munity  life. 

States  can  take  advantage  of  these  corollary 
benefits  through  programs  that  engage  citizens 
and  create  opportunities  for  literary  involve¬ 
ment  and  appreciation.  Examples  include 
Michigan's  Arts  and  Libraries  Community  Lit¬ 
erary  Partnership  Program,  a  literary  heritage 
program  in  South  Carolina  that  supports  author 
visits  to  the  state’s  low-income  regions  and 
Louisiana’s  Readings  in  Literacy  and  Culture, 
which  enrolled  nearly  80,000  readers  from 
almost  every  parish  across  the  state. 

State  Efforts  to  Promote  Reading  and  Liter¬ 
ary  Activities  outlines  a  number  of  existing 
state  resources  and  funding  streams  -  including 


arts  and  humanities  councils,  state  offices  of 
tourism,  workforce  development  departments, 
literary  centers,  health  departments  and  state 
libraries  -  and  the  innovative  ways  states  have 
engaged  them  to  encourage  literary  activities. 

It  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  issue  briefs  docu¬ 
menting  how  the  arts  can  help  states  achieve 
economic  development  goals.  The  series  is 
produced  by  the  NGA  Center,  with  coopera¬ 
tive  agreement  funding  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
(NEA)  and  research  assistance 
from  the  National  Assembly  of 
State  Arts  Agencies  (NASAA). 

“More  than  reading  is  at 
stake,”  said  Dana  Gioia,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Arts  Endowment.  “As 
the  NEA  report,  Reading  at  Risk, 
demonstrates,  readers  play  a  more 
involved  role  in  their  communi¬ 
ties  than  non-readers.  The  decline 
of  reading,  therefore,  parallels  a 
larger  retreat  from  active  participation  in  civic 
and  cultural  life. 

“Advanced  literacy  is  a  specific  intellectual 
skill  and  social  habit  that  depends  on  both  edu¬ 
cation  and  frequent  practice.  As  more  Ameri¬ 
cans  lose  this  capability,  our  nation  becomes 
less  informed,  active  and  independent-minded. 
These  are  not  qualities  that  a  free,  innovative 
or  productive  society  can  afford  to  lose,”  Gioia 
added. 

The  brief  concludes,  “Policies  and  programs 
that  support  reading  -  particularly  if  under¬ 
taken  on  a  coordinated  statewide  level  -  can 
leverage  . . .  resources  and  talent  to  create  a 
culture  of  reading  and  community  action.” 

The  National  Governors  Association  (NGA)  is 
the  collective  voice  of  the  nation’s  governors  and 
one  of  Washington,  D.C.’s  most  respected  public 
policy  organizations.  Visit  www.nga.org  for  more 
information. 


State  Efforts  to  Promote  Reading 
and  Literary  Activities  outlines  a 
number  of  existing  state  resources 
and  funding  streams  ...  and  the 
innovative  ways  states  have  engaged 
them  to  encourage  literary  activities. 
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Slide  descriptions:  Visual/verbal  connection  is  key 


By  Bruce  Baker 

Reprinted  with  permission  from 
The  Crafts  Report,  May  2005 

More  and  more  shows  are  asking  for  slide 
descriptions  and  I  find  that  artists  are  often 
confused  about  what  the  promoter  really  wants. 

I  think  the  need  for,  and  the  purpose  of,  slide 
descriptions  has  changed  in  the  past  decade  and 
the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  shed  some  light 
on  this  complex  subject. 

First,  let’s  start  with  the  basics:  I  find  when 
I  am  conducting  workshops  on  the  subject  of 
slides,  it  never  fails  that  someone  asks,  “What 
does  it  mean  when  an  application  asks  you  to 
put  'top  front’  on  your  slides?” 

This  is  a  very  basic  question,  but  it  is  the 
foundation  of  slide  descriptions,  and  indicates 
the  way  the  slide  is  oriented  on  the  screen.  “Top 
front”  is  what  you  write  on  a  slide  to  determine 
how  it  will  be  projected.  When  you  write  “top” 
on  your  slide  you  determine  that  the  slide  will  be 
projected  right  side  up,  not  upside  down. 

To  determine  the  front  of  your  slide,  hold 
the  slide  in  the  same  orientation  that  the  object 
existed  when  it  was  photographed  —  the  frame 
of  the  slide  that  is  facing  you  is  the  front.  This  is 
the  way  you  would  assign  top  front  to  a  slide  if 
you  want  it  to  be  projected  in  this  way. 

However,  if  you  determined  it  was  advanta¬ 
geous  to  project  one  of  your  slides  backwards, 
then  you  would  write:  “top  front”  on  the  back. 

Most  shows  look  for  “top  front”  on  the  slides 
and  this  is  how  they  load  their  carousels  to 
ensure  the  proper  slide  orientation.  Sometimes 
shows  use  a  red  dot  in  the  upper  right-hand  cor¬ 
ner  or  some  other  form  of  identifying  top  front 
so  it’s  VERY  important  that  you  read  the  appli¬ 
cation  procedure  thoroughly  so  you’re  comply¬ 
ing  with  procedures  of  a  particular  show. 

Answer  questions,  before 
they  are  asked 

Slide  descriptions  fall  into  several  different 
categories.  Many  shows  ask  for  a  description  of 
each  slide  and  provide  a  card  (form)  for  you  to 
fill  out  a  description  for  each  slide.  Sometimes 
they’ll  limit  the  number  of  words  you  can  use 
and  others  will  ask  for  specific  topics  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed,  such  as  size,  materials,  technique,  etc. 

Make  sure  that  you  have  answered  all  the 
questions  that  the  application  asks  you  to  pro¬ 
vide.  Also,  along  with  what  the  show  promoter 
is  asking  for,  be  sure  to  troubleshoot  any  pos¬ 
sible  questions  that  one  of  the  jurors  might  ask. 

I’ve  been  on  many  juries  over  the  years  and  I 
can  tell  you  that  if  a  juror  asks  a  question  about 
a  slide  or  a  group  of  slides,  and  the  answer  is, 

“it  doesn’t  say,”  or  “that  information  was  not 
provided,”  it  is  a  negative.  Jurors  tend  to  score 
you  down  when  they  haven’t  made  up  their 
minds  or  they’re  unsure.  When  you  don’t  answer 
potential  questions,  it  most  likely  will  result  in  a 
lower  score. 


An  innovative  project  in  Kalispell  is  trans¬ 
forming  the  former  Kalispell  General  Hospital 
and  Flathead  County  Courthouse  into  a  blend  of 
artist  studios,  condominiums  and  retail,  office 
and  professional  spaces.  The  building  occupies 
the  whole  block  between 
5th  and  6th  Ave.  East  and 
between  7th  and  8th  St. 

East. 

Work  began  on  the  hos¬ 
pital  in  July  1911  and  it 
opened  in  May  1912  with 
30  beds.  The  south  wing 
was  added  in  1948  and  in  1968  the  north  wing 
was  added.  For  the  last  30  years  the  building  has 
served  as  the  county  courthouse. 

Now,  almost  a  century  later,  a  complete 
renovation  has  been  launched  under  the  auspices 
of  DEV  Properties.  Called  Eastside  Brick,  the 
project  is  centrally  located  in  the  Eastside  His¬ 
toric  District.  According  to  the  project’s  website. 


Also,  keep  in  mind  that  the  longer  a  jury  has 
been  looking  at  slides,  the  harsher  they  tend 
to  judge.  For  this  reason  always  apply  early  to 
shows.  Getting  your  application  in  early  means 
you’re  more  likely  to  get  your  slides  viewed 
while  the  jury  is  fresh  and  not  burned  out. 

Get  to  the  point 

When  it  comes  to  slide  descriptions,  say  what 
you  have  to  say  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
Make  sure  you  don’t  get  too  wordy,  and  don’t 
throw  in  needless  information. 

Recently,  I  was  on  a  jury  where  each  slide  set 
was  required  to  include  a  slide  description  or  art¬ 
ist  statement.  It  was  actually  this  experience  that 
motivated  me  to  address  this  subject.  I  found  that 
so  many  artists  were  off  base  with  this  subject 
that  at  times  it  was 
laughable. 

I  know  that  some 
people  get  rejected 
from  shows  based  on 
their  slide  descrip¬ 
tions.  It  sounds 
unfair  but  a  juror  will 
often  cast  a  negative 
score  to  someone’s 
slides  because  of 
their  slide  descriptions.  Your  slide  descriptions 
work  when  the  words  in  your  description  and  the 
visuals  of  your  work  complement  one  another. 

If  there’s  a  body  of  work  in  a  set  of  slides  (for 
example,  where  someone  has  a  real  talent  with 
color  and  a  palette  that  is  impressive),  and  if 
the  slide  description  that  goes  with  these  slides 
references  the  artist’s  sensitivity  to  color,  then  a 
connection  is  made  with  the  jury.  This  will  gener¬ 
ate  a  positive  response  and  generally  positive 
responses  result  in  the  jury  casting  high  scores. 

Conversely,  there  was  a  set  of  slides  where  the 
work  was  unfocused  and  sketchy  at  best.  What 
the  work  lacked  in  focus  and  panache  it  tried 
to  make  up  with  a  pretentious  slide  description. 

I  don’t  recall  the  exact  description  but  it  was 
something  like,  “Flight  of  Icarus  401,  where  the 
cosmic  vortex  meets  the  astral-plane.”  These  pre¬ 
tentious  words  strung  together,  in  contrast  with 
the  tentative  work,  resulted  in  a  total  disconnect 
for  the  jury  and  I’m  sure  resulted  in  a  negative 
score. 

Your  slide  descriptions  need  to  be  in  balance 
with  your  work.  When  your  work  tells  a  visual 
story  and  the  words  back  that  up,  then  there  is  an 
“ah-ha”  factor  with  the  jury  that  creates  a  positive 
response. 

Read  the  application  carefully 

It’s  important  to  know  why  the  promoter  is 
asking  for  a  slide  description  or  an  artist’s  state¬ 
ment.  Actually,  you  need  to  know  which  of  these 
two  they  are  looking  for,  or  both. 

An  artist’s  statement  is  what  your  work  is 
about,  your  inspiration  or  what  you  want  your 


www.eastsidebrick.com,  the  development  is 
committed  to  maintaining  the  historical  features 
of  the  building  and  the  neighborhood. 

Eastside  Brick  will  offer  a  blend  of  living/ 
working  spaces  for  artists,  condominiums,  of¬ 


fices  and  retail  and  professional  space.  Approved 
plans  also  include  the  rebuilding  of  the  boiler 
building  as  a  community-gathering  place  featur¬ 
ing  healthful  foods,  coffee  and  tea  drinks.  Also 
proposed  is  a  viewing  gallery  for  the  glass-blow¬ 
ing  studio  and  rooftop  seating  areas. 

Eastside  Brick  includes  eight  “artist  live/work 
studios”  that  blend  living  and  working  space.  Ac- 


work  to  do  for  the  viewer. 

A  slide  description  is  much  more  cut-and- 
dried  information  about  the  work,  the  materi¬ 
als,  your  techniques  and  the  scale.  Once  again, 
be  sure  to  read  and  reread  the  application  to  see 
if  there  are  clues  given  as  to  which  direction 
you  should  take  this  language. 

Don't  get  technical 

Be  sure  to  use  verbiage  in  your  descriptions 
that  will  make  sense  to  just  about  anybody  who 
would  be  hearing  them.  All  too  often  artists  get 
too  technical  with  these  descriptions. 

To  say  an  object  is  cast  and  patinaed  would 
make  sense  to  most  jurors  hearing  it.  But  to  say 
an  object  is  Ashanti,  sling  cast  and  patinaed 
with  liver  of  sulfur,  might  be  too  much  techni¬ 
cal  information 
and  create  room 
for  confusion. 

Remember,  if 
you  say  some¬ 
thing  in  your 
description  that 
someone  doesn’t 
understand,  that’s 
generally  a  nega¬ 
tive,  not  a  positive. 
Too  much  techni¬ 
cal  information  in  your  slide  descriptions  can 
lead  your  jury  to  not  know  what  you’re  talking 
about  -  that  will  not  work  in  your  favor. 

Avoid  words  in  your  descriptions  that  have 
negative  connotations  or  bring  up  negative 
thoughts.  I  was  on  a  jury  once  where  there 
were  a  lot  of  fiber  artists  using  a  technique 
that  I  had  never  heard  of  before.  In  the  slide 
description  the  word  “discharge”  kept  com¬ 
ing  up  again  and  again.  Looking  at  fiber  and 
thinking  about  discharge  of  whatever  type  took 
me  away  from  the  positive  and  into  a  negative 
mental  space. 

Choose  your  words  wisely  when  it  comes 
to  your  descriptions.  I’ve  heard  people  talk 
about  using  a  “glue-gun”  in  their  construction 
process.  Rather  than  to  say  something  is  “glue- 
gunned”  it  would  be  better  to  say  the  objects 
were  bonded  and  leave  it  at  that. 

There  are  practically  as  many  different 
requests  for  slide  descriptions  or  artist’s  state¬ 
ments,  as  there  are  shows  to  apply  to.  Remem¬ 
ber  to  get  to  the  essence  of  what  you  have  to 
say  with  as  few  words  as  possible.  The  jury  is 
most  likely  already  on  visual  and  verbal  over¬ 
load.  The  easier  and  simpler  you  make  their 
job,  the  more  likely  they  will  award  your  slides 
a  high  score. 

Bruce  Baker  is  a  jeweler,  gallery  owner 
and  nationally  recognized  expert  on  booth 
design.  Visit  his  website  at  www.bbakerinc. 
com.  This  article  originally  appeared  in  The 
Crafts  Report,  May  2005.  Visit 
www.craftsreport.com. 

rooms  for  artists 

cording  to  the  website,  this  “micro-com¬ 
munity  will  encourage  creative  expression 
among  the  artists  and  residents  alike. 

In  addition,  the  development  will  offer 
24  professional  spaces  for  service-ori¬ 
ented  businesses  and 
local  entrepreneurs 
and  20  high-end 
condominiums. 

Eastside  Brick 
is  utilizing  modem 
construction  tech¬ 
niques  designed  to 
accommodate  future  solar  and  geothermal 
energy  sources.  Environmentally  sound 
materials  will  also  be  employed  in  the 
renovation  and  on-site  recycling  recep¬ 
tacles  are  planned  through  a  partnership 
with  Valley  Recycling. 

For  details,  visit  www.eastsidebrick. 
com. 


Renovated  Kalispell  courthouse  makes 


Eastside  Brick  blends  artist 
housing  and  studios  with 
condominiums,  offices  and 
retail  and  professional  space. 


Remember,  if  you  say  some¬ 
thing  in  your  description  that 
someone  doesn't  understand, 
that's  generally  a  negative, 
not  a  positive. 


Help  sought 
to  restore 
Gilbert 
House 

The  Heritage 
Conservation 
Network  and  the 
Virginia  City  Pres¬ 
ervation  Institute 
invite  history 
enthusiasts  and 
preservation  afi¬ 
cionados  to  help 
with  the  documen¬ 
tation  and  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  H.S. 
Gilbert  House 
in  Virginia  City 
July  9-15.  Reg¬ 
istration  closes 
May  5. 

The  house  is 
one  of  over  100 
structures  owned 
by  the  Montana 
Heritage  Commis¬ 
sion  and  is  slated 
for  preservation 
and  restoration  to 
keep  the  history  of 
the  1860’s  mining 
boom  in  Alder 
Gulch  alive. 

The  house  will 
be  the  site  of  a 
hands-on  work¬ 
shop  that  will 
bring  interested 
volunteers  to¬ 
gether  with  pres¬ 
ervation  students 
and  professionals 
for  a  week.  It  is 
a  brick-and-clap- 
board  structure 
that  served  as 
the  brewmaster’s 
house  when  its 
associated  brew¬ 
ery  served  the 
largest  population 
between  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  San 
Francisco.  Work 
will  be  led  by  Jett 
MacDonald,  pres¬ 
ervation  specialist 
and  head  of  The 
Virginia  City  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Preserva¬ 
tion  Research  and 
Technology. 

Volunteers 
must  pre-register. 
Workshops  details 
and  registration 
information  are 
available  from 
www.  heritagecon 
servation.net  or  at 
303-444-0128. 
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Bricks 
and  mortar 
projects 
funded 

The  Kresge 
Foundation, 
www.kresge.org, 
primarily  makes 
challenge  grants 
tor  building  con¬ 
struction  or  reno¬ 
vation  through  its 
Bricks  and  Mortar 
Program.  Grants 
are  also  given  for 
the  purchase  of 
real  estate  and 
major  equipment. 

The  foundation 
seeks  to  strength¬ 
en  the  capacity  of 
charitable  organi¬ 
zations  to  provide 
effective  pro¬ 
grams  that  “pro¬ 
mote  the  well-be¬ 
ing  of  mankind.” 
The  foundation's 
geographic  scope 
is  national  and,  on 
occasion,  interna¬ 
tional,  and  grants 
support  a  range 
of  organizations 
reflecting  almost 
the  entire  breadth 
of  the  nonprofit 
sector.  Applica¬ 
tions  are  accepted 
throughout  the 
year.  Visit  www. 
kresge.org  for 
more  information. 

-  Montana 
Nonprofit 
Association 


Board  Business 


Governance  do's  and  don'ts 

Three  ideas  to  boost  board  effectiveness 


Reprinted  with  permission  from 
Nonprofit  Board  Report 

When  the  board  gets  together  and  talks 
about  the  nonprofit,  what’s  that  called? 

Governance.  It’s  as  simple,  and  as  compli¬ 
cated,  as  that. 

The  board  is  a  collective,  so  it  exists  only  as 
a  group.  And  the  only  time  it  exists  is  when  it 
meets  (whether  in  person  or  electronically). 

That’s  the  word  of  expert  Simone  Joyaux  of 
Joyaux  Associates. 

She  says  it’s  the  governing  board  that’s  le¬ 
gally,  ethically  and  morally  liable  for  the  work 
of  the  nonprofit. 

What  follows  from  this  understanding  of 
governance,  she  adds,  can  dramatically  affect 
the  board  and  its  work. 

Here  are  three  ways  good  governance  can 
improve  board  work: 

Stay  strategic 

Joyaux  recommends  focusing  on  strategic 
items  -  those  relating  to  the  long  term  and  the 
big  picture. 

The  board  should  focus  on  ends,  and  man¬ 
agement  can  focus  on  the  means  to  those  ends. 

Best  approach:  Make  sure  items  on  the 
board  agenda  deal  with  governance  rather  than 
management. 

Recruiting?  Focus  on  teamwork 

If  the  board  exists  to  act  as  a  collective,  this 
automatically  affects  how  the  board  recruits 
new  directors.  Key:  looking  for  people  who 
can  work  as  a  team. 

Emphasizing  this  point  should  be  part  of  the 
board  recruiting  process,  including  interviews 
with  potential  new  trustees.  At  the  same  time,  a 


Reprinted  with  permission 
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A  special  event  can  be  a  real  nail-biter:  Will 
the  investment  of  time,  effort  and  -  let’s  face  it 
-  money  pay  off  financially? 

By  taking  a  few  crucial  steps,  the  board  can 
help  set  aside  those  worries  -  and  lead  the  way 
to  a  profitable  event. 

Nonprofit  Board  Report  readers  say  the  key 
to  an  event’s  success  is  for  the  whole  board  to 
get  excited  about  it.  Their  enthusiasm  is  infec¬ 
tious. 

Here  are  four  ways  the  board  can  help  make 
sure  your  special  event  pays  off: 

Identify  a  signature  event 

Not  every  event  is  right  for  every  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  best  event  is  one  that  becomes  the 
nonprofit’s  signature:  Over  time  it  gets  closely 
associated  with  the  organization. 

Other  ways  to  identify  the  right  event: 

•  It  inspires  board  involvement.  The  board 
can  start  by  brainstorming  ideas  for  an  event 
that  would  be  exciting  to  work  on. 

•  It  connects  to  the  mission.  The  ideal 
event  connects  to  the  work  of  the  nonprofit. 

Bring  in  new  faces 

Beyond  raising  money,  an  event  should 
raise  an  organization’s  profile  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  -  and  help  it  identify  new  sources  of  donor 
support. 

That’s  where  board  members’  efforts  can 
really  pay  off.  They  can: 

•  Follow  up  invitations  with  phone  calls  to 
ensure  a  big  turnout  at  the  event;  and 

•  Thank  donors  personally  afterward  for 


strong  collective  favors  the  loudest  voices  -  not 
always  the  best  thing. 

To  counteract  this  tendency: 

•  Trustees  must  participate  in  board  meetings 
-  that’s  the  only  time  when  governance  happens. 
Otherwise,  they  may  best  serve  the  nonprofit  as 
non-board  volunteers;  and 

•  Board  members  must  have  an  awareness  of 
group  process  so  they  can,  if  necessary,  nicely 
ask  a  director  to  yield  the  floor. 

Promote  dialogue 

If  the  board  is  to  govern  effectively,  Joyaux 
argues,  it  must  promote  dialogue  rather  than 
discussion. 

The  difference?  Discussion  focuses  on  advo¬ 
cacy  -  promoting  one’s  own  views,  feelings  and 
judgments.  Dialogue  can  open  up  new  avenues 
of  thinking  and  action. 

When  they  conduct  dialogue,  board  members: 

•  Suspend  judgment; 

•  Question  assumptions; 

•  Listen  without  resistance; 

•  Respect  differences;  and 

•  Forgo  the  need  for  a  specific  outcome. 

By  opening  itself  to  new  insights,  the  board 

can  reach  out  in  directions  it  might  not  otherwise 
have  considered. 

Action  step:  When  it  prepares  carefully  for  ks 
meetings  in  advance,  the  board  clears  the  decks 
for  crucial  conversation. 

Information  for  this  story  comes  from 
Simone  Joyaux,  www.simonejoyaux.com. 

For  more  information  on  the  Nonprofit  Board 
Report,  a  newsletter  that  tackles  issues  of 
importance  to  nonprofit  organizations,  call 
800-220-5000  or  write  370  Technology  Dr., 
Malvern,  PA  19355. 


their  support  -  and  look  for  ways  to  draw  those 
donors  further  into  the  organization. 

•  And  don’t  forget  new  volunteers:  They  can 
help  put  the  event  together.  During  the  event, 
volunteers  can  free  board  members  to  talk 
about  the  nonprofit’s  work  with  event  guests. 

Get  support  from  business 

Donations  from  the  business  community  are 
crucial.  Members  can  ask  them  for: 

1.  In-kind  donations.  Board  members  can 
brainstorm  who  can  make  in-kind  donations  of 
media  or  printing  services,  live  music,  or  food 
and  drink.  These  donations  can  slash  an  event’s 
overhead. 

2.  Sponsorships.  These  are  an  excellent 
source  of  revenue.  Board  members  can  ap¬ 
proach  businesses  about  sponsoring  the  event 
in  return  for  recognition  at  the  door.  Best  bet: 
businesses  with  a  link  to  the  nonprofit’s  mis¬ 
sion  or  the  type  of  event. 

Make  sure  guests  have  fun 

The  nonprofit  may  want  to  supplement 
ticket  sales  with  an  auction,  ad  program  or  sale 
of  appropriate,  related  items.  These  things  raise 
money,  plus  they  help  make  the  event  a  rich 
and  lively  experience  for  guests. 

In  some  cases,  board  members  may  also 
want  to  tap  their  connections  for  things  like 
decorations  that  can  add  a  unique  or  original 
twist  to  the  event. 

For  more  information  on  the  Nonprofit 
Board  Report,  a  newsletter  that  tackles 
issues  of  importance  to  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions,  call  800-220-5000  or  write  370  Tech¬ 
nology  Dr.,  Malvern,  PA  19355. 


Taking  the 
mystery  out  of 
volunteer-led 
fundraising 

By  Mark  Germano, 

Lutheran  Social  Services 
Reprinted  with  permission 

From  Nonprofit  Board  Report 

We  have  a  very  committed  corps  of 
board  members  and  volunteers  in  gen¬ 
eral.  They’re  dedicated  to  our  mission 
and  typically  are  eager  to  help  with 
whatever  needs  doing. 

But  then  we’d  ask:  Would  you  host 
a  gathering? 

The  response:  “Oh,  OK,  I  guess  I 
can  -  but  what  do  I  do?” 

It  was  clear  we  needed  to  provide 
volunteers  with  some  support  and 
direction  so  they  could  help  us  carry 
out  our  mission. 

Gave  them  a  toolkit 

To  find  the  right  approach,  the  staff 
held  a  brainstorming  session:  How 
could  we  empower  board  members  and 
other  volunteers? 

We  needed  something  usable  and 
professional,  but  not  slick. 

Our  answer:  We  call  it  our  “cam¬ 
paign  in  a  box.”  We  bought  white 
boxes  -  like  small  pizza  boxes  without 
the  logo.  On  the  inside  flap  was  a  table 
of  contents.  And  in  the  box  we  put: 

•  A  computer  disk  with  sample  invi¬ 
tations  to  a  gathering  at  a  home;  and 

•  At  a  restaurant  -  they  could  be 
customized; 

•  A  sample  script  (but  we  encour¬ 
aged  volunteers  to  tell  our  organiza¬ 
tion’s  story  in  their  own  words); 

•  A  to-do  list  to  help  volunteers  plan 
a  great  event;  and 

•  A  copy  of  our  agency  movie  in 
DVD  and  VHS  formats. 

Provided  orientation 

It  wasn’t  enough  just  to  put  together 
the  materials.  We  knew  we’d  also  need 
to  provide  an  orientation  and  support. 

So  as  we  met  with  volunteers,  we’d 
talk  about  the  campaign  in  a  box.  We’d 
tell  them  they’d  have  all  the  materials 
they’d  need  to  host  a  successful  gath¬ 
ering  and  spread  the  word  about  our 
work.  Plus,  we  talked  with  them  about 
fundraising. 

We  knew  that  many  volunteers 
are  uncomfortable  fundraising,  so  we 
encouraged  them  to  focus  on  talking 
about  their  passion  instead.  Our  ap¬ 
proach  has  been  crucial  in  transform¬ 
ing  our  volunteers’  attitude  toward 
fundraising. 

We’ve  even  begun  to  share  the  idea 
of  “campaign  in  a  box”  with  other 
groups  in  our  area. 

Mark  Germano  is  vice-president 
for  advancement,  Lutheran  Social 
Services  of  Illinois,  Des  Plaines,  IL, 
847-635-4680.  For  solicitor  training 
information  and  tools,  visit  www. 
raise-f  unds.com/exhibitlist.  html#9. 

For  more  information  on  the 
Nonprofit  Board  Report,  a  newslet¬ 
ter  that  tackles  issues  of  importance 
to  nonprofit  organizations,  call 
800-220-5000  or  write  370  Technol¬ 
ogy  Dr.,  Malvern,  PA  19355. 


Taking  special  events  to  new  heights 

How  boards  help  to  raise  more  money 
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Auction  lingo:  Miscommunication  can  cause  problems 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©2005 

I  enjoy  looking  back  at  past  articles  to  see 
how  they  have  been  received  by  readers  and 
how  they  may  have  ;  -  tually  applied  to  readers’ 
pi  rsonal  situations,  either  as  warnings  of  poten¬ 
tial  problems  or  by  offering  possible  solutions 
to  others. 

Problems  I  hear  about  seem  to  develop  in 
cycles.  Perhaps  an  article  sparked  recognition 
of  a  problem  or  encouragement  to  call  for  a 
talk.  Whatever  the  cause,  I  have  heard  from  a 
number  of  you  about  not  getting  paid  what  you 
thought  was  due  from  an  auction  sale.  What  1 
have  heard  from  most  of  the  callers  suggests 
more  of  a  problem  with  communication  than 
villainy. 

I  hate  to  pick  on  auctions  but  they  seem  to  be 
generating  the  calls.  Participants  need  to  keep  in 
mind  that  many  small  charitable  and  fundraising 
auctions  are  managed  by  volunteers  who  may 
have  little  or  no  contact  with  the  art  world  apart 
from  a  particular  art  auction.  The  intent  is  good, 
but  the  performance  sometimes  creates  prob¬ 
lems,  typically  from  lack  of  information  and 
poor  communication  with  artists  and  buyers. 

I  offer  the  following  example  by  way  of 
illustration  and  caution.  My  wife  told  me  not  to 
say  this,  but  remember  that  no  good  deed  goes 
unpunished. 

Let’s  imagine  a  scenario  in  which  an  artist 
is  invited  to  a  typical  nonprofit,  fundraising  art 
auction  for  the  local  art  guild,  for  example.  A 
package  of  application  or  entry  papers  arrives 
with  the  invitation.  The  auction  may  be  juried  or 
non-juried  -  it  does  not  matter. 

Among  the  forms  to  be  completed,  or 
somewhere  in  the  entry  document  appears  a 
“statement  of  value,”  or  other  similar  phrase 
where  the  artist  is  asked  to  note  the  value  of  the 
artwork  to  be  entered.  It’s  important  to  distin¬ 
guish  this  from  what  the  artist  might  indicate  as 
a  reserve  price. 

The  statement  of  value,  whether  a  separate 
form  or  just  a  blank  on  the  entry  form  to  be 
filled  in,  is  the  artist’s  estimate  of  what  he  thinks 
the  value  of  the  piece  should  be,  not  the  selling 
price  or  the  reserve  price.  Typically,  this  is  for 
information  and  insurance  purposes.  It  will 
probably  have  no  real  effect  on  the  sale. 

In  contrast,  there  should  also  be  a  form  or 
blank  for  listing  the  reserve  price,  if  any.  This 
is  the  price  below  which  the  artwork  cannot  be 
sold.  If  there  is  no  reserve  price,  the  art  can  be 
sold  for  whatever  is  bid,  even  if  way  below  the 


stated  value  (see  above)  or  market  value. 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  auctions,  those 
“with  reserve”  and  those  “without  reserve.” 
With  reserve  means  that  there  is  a  reserve  price 
on  the  piece  below  which  it  will  not  be  soid. 
Without  reserve  means  that  the  piece  will 
be  sold  for  the  bid  price  no  matter  what  the 
price  or  how  low  the  bid. 

It  is  essential  that  artists  participating  in 
auctions  understand  these  terms.  Whether  or  not 
to  claim  a  reserve  price  is  up  to  the  artist.  Once 
bidding  begins  on  an  item,  the  conditions  of  sale 
cannot  be  changed.  A  mistake  here  can  cause  a 
real  heartbreaker  for  an  artist  or  dealer. 

Two  problems  come  to  mind.  First  is  the 
situation  where  the  artist  does  not  understand 
that  the  statement  of  value  is  not  the  same  as  the 
establishment  of  a  reserve  price,  and  therefore 
fails  to  set  a  reserve  price.  A  reserve  price  must 
be  claimed  by  the  artist  specifically.  The  auction 
is  required  to  honor  the  reserve  and  to  inform 
the  buyers,  in  advance,  that  there  is  a  reserve 
price  on  that  piece  of  artwork.  By  setting  a 
reserve  price,  the  artist  is  directing  the  auction 
not  to  sell  the  piece  for  less  than  the  reserve 
amount. 

Problem  two  is  what  happens  when  the  auc¬ 
tion  sells  the  piece  for  less  than  the  reserve  price 
set  by  the  artist.  The  invitation  to  the  auction 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  by  the  artist 
constitutes  a  contract.  Arguably,  all  of  the  paper¬ 
work  associated  with  the  invitation,  including 
the  setting  of  the  reserve  price,  is  part  of  the 
contract.  The  sale  below  reserve  is  a  breach  of 
the  contract  and  the  auction,  or  organization, 
would  owe  the  balance  to  the  artist.  The  amount 
owed  would  be  the  amount  of  the  reserve  price 
less  any  agreed-upon  commission. 

In  some  entries  I  have  seen,  the  reserve  is  ex¬ 
pressed  as  the  “net  to  the  artist.”  In  such  a  case, 
this  would  be  the  amount  owed  to  the  artist.  If 
the  auction  sells  below  this  price,  it  would  still 
owe  the  difference  to  the  artist,  even  though  it 
failed  to  collect  this  amount  from  the  buyer. 

The  buyer  is  obligated  only  for  the  amount  of 
his  bid.  While  I  do  not  want  to  get  off  onto  the 
subject  of  buyer's  premiums,  these  extra  fees 
might  be  a  way  for  the  organization  to  make  up 
the  difference  without  actually  losing  money. 

Consider  what  would  happen  if  the  artist 
demanded  his  painting  back  after  the  auction 
sold  it  to  a  buyer  for  less  than,  or  in  disregard 
of,  the  reserve  price.  The  artist  could  very  well 
be  within  his  rights  to  make  such  a  demand  as  a 


Bill  Frazier 


remedy  for  the  breach  of  contract.  Think  how 
j  embarrassing  this  would  be  for  the  sponsor- 
j  ing  organization. 

I  know  of  only  one  case  where  the  artist 
j  demanded  the  return  of  his  painting  from  the 
buyer.  The  selling  organization  had  initially 
refused  to  pay  the  artist  the  proceeds  due,  but 
eventually  relented  in  the  face  of  pressure 
and  paid  the  difference  without  involving  the 
buyer. 

Some  artists,  maybe  for  the  good  of  the 
order  or  from  fear  of  confrontation,  would  let 
such  an  oversight  slide,  but  most  would  not 
-  hence  the  value  of  clear  documents,  good 
communication  and  attention  to  detail. 

The  terms  of  auction,  including  “with 
reserve”  and  “without  reserve,”  should  be 
defined  in  the  preliminary  auction  infor¬ 
mation  sent  to  the  artist  and  in  the  auction 
catalog.  This  is  not  arcane  legalese.  These 
are  well-established  concepts  understood 
by  all  professional  auctioneers  and  profes¬ 
sional  arts  auctions.  They  are  well  defined  in 
all  state  codes  and  specifically  in  the  Uni¬ 
form  Commercial  Code  adopted  by  most,  if 
not  all  states.  Just  as  it  applies  to  the  major 
national  auction  houses,  it  applies  to  the  local 
fundraiser  and  other  art  auctions,  nonprofit  or 
otherwise. 

Bill  Frazier  recently  completed  a  lengthy 
and  invaluable  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.  He’s  in  private 
practice  in  Big  Timber,  and  can  be  reached 
at  406-932-5453  or  artlaw@mtintouch.net. 
MAC  thanks  Art  of  the  West  for  permission 
to  reprint  this  series. 


McGrath  opinion  addresses  public  comment  at  meetings 


In  a  formal  opinion  issued  Dec.  20,  Mon¬ 
tana  Attorney  General  Mike  McGrath  held 
that  members  of  the  public  have  a  right  to 
comment  at  public  meetings  of  a  city  council, 
and  the  public  partici¬ 
pation  requirements  of 
state  law  apply  to  city 
governments  as  well  as 
state  agencies. 

Billings  City  At¬ 
torney  Brent  Brooks  re¬ 
quested  the  opinion,  inquiring  what  actions  of 
a  city  council  require  public  notice  and  public 
comment  in  light  of  the  passage  of  House 
Bill  94  in  2003.  That  legislation  added  a  right 
to  comment  on  matters  that  are  not  on  the 
council  agenda,  but  are  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  entity  conducting  the  meeting. 

McGrath  held  that  a  city  council  must 
“provide  an  agenda  item  for  public  comment 


on  non-agenda,  public  matters.”  The  require¬ 
ment  applies  only  when  the  comments  are  of 
“significant  interest  to  the  public.” 

The  opinion  says  the  public  participa¬ 
tion  provisions  of  state 
law  extend  to  advisory 
boards,  commissions  and 
committees  appointed  by 
a  city  council,  subject  to 
the  limitation  that  such 
groups  need  not  permit 
public  comment  on  matters  that  are  not  of 
significant  interest  to  the  public. 

Informal  work  sessions  of  a  city  council  or 
its  committees  are  considered  “meetings,”  and 
the  agendas  for  such  meetings  must  include 
a  period  for  public  comment  on  non-agenda, 
public  items. 

McGrath  noted  that  public  comment  is  al¬ 
lowed  for  matters  of  public  interest  even  when 


those  matters  may  involve  an  interest  in 
individual  privacy. 

At  the  same  time,  such  a  public  comment 
period  does  not  “provide  a  license  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  public  to  violate  the  privacy  rights 
of  other  persons,”  and  the  presiding  officer 
retains  the  authority  to  close  a  meeting  to 
protect  individual  privacy  rights. 

Finally,  a  council  cannot  take  action  on 
an  item  raised  during  the  public-comment 
period  without  first  placing  the  item  on  an 
agenda  for  a  future  meeting  and  providing 
the  required  notice.  Matters  that  are  minis¬ 
terial  and  items  that  are  not  of  significant 
public  interest,  however,  may  be  added  to  the 
council  agenda  and  acted  upon  at  the  same 
meeting. 

Opinions  of  the  attorney  general  carry  the 
weight  of  law  unless  a  court  overturns  them 
or  the  Legislature  modifies  the  laws  involved. 


All  recipients  of  any 
state  funding  must  comply 
with  this  opinion 


How  to 
kick  board 
giving 
up  a  notch 

Here’s  another 
reason  why  it’s 
so  important 
these  days  for 
board  members 
to  set  a  high 
standard  with 
their  own  giving. 

If  the  people 
who  believe  most 
in  the  nonprofit 
don't  give  gener¬ 
ously,  what 
message  does 
that  send  to  the 
rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity? 

Best  bet:  Each 
board  member 
should  make 
the  nonprofit  the 
recipient  of  his 
or  her  one  or  two 
most  generous 
gifts. 

-  Reprinted  with 
permission  from 
the  Nonprofit 
Board  Report 
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NYFA 
launches 
new  e-zine 

The  New  York 
Foundation  for 
the  Arts  (NYFA) 
recently  launched 
the  new  version 
of  NYFA  Current, 
the  organization's 
free,  national 
e-publication. 

The  revamped 
NYFA  Current 
continues  the 
publication's 
1 2-year  history 
of  reporting  the 
latest  news  and 
happenings  in 
the  arts  world, 
but  with  greater 
emphasis  on  the 
artist’s  voice. 

Actively 
engaged  with 
thousands  of 
contemporary 
artists,  NYFA  is 
uniquely  qualified 
to  monitor  the 
pulse  of  today's 
art  scene. 
Practicing  artists 
and  critics  from 
across  the 
country  comment 
on  trends  and 
movements  in 
the  art  world 
with  biweekly 
features,  rants 
and  raves  on  the 
contemporary 
scene,  and 
artists’  insider 
perspectives  on 
exhibitions  and 
performances. 

To  subscribe 
to  NYFA 
Current,  visit 
www.nyfa.org/ 
current  or  email 
current@nyfa.org. 
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Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries 
-  State  and  Regional 

Common  Ground  Western  Art  Gallery  in  Red 

Lodge,  MT,  is  currently  seeking  new  and  upcoming 
artists  to  showcase  their  work.  In  particular,  western 
themes  in  bronze,  oils,  and  watercolors  are  requested. 
Contact  Teri  DeRome,  owner,  at  406-446-2800. 

Fiberfest  Eureka!  Will  be  held  July  22-23  in  Eureka, 
MT.  The  festival  features  fiber  art  and  fiber-producing 
livestock  judging,  contests  and  workshops,  and  a  rug 
auction.  For  information,  call  Lee  at  406-882-4939 
or  Joy  at  406-297-7656. 

The  St.  Maries  Council  for  the  Arts  is  now 

accepting  applications  for  booth  space  in  this  year’s 
17th  annual  s.m.ART  by  the  River  Festival  of  the 
Arts,  July  15-16  near  St.  Maries,  ID.  To  obtain  an 
application:  s.m.ART  Booth  Screening  Committee, 
c/o  Linda  Schardine,  83363  Hwy  3  S,  St.  Maries.  ID 
8386 1 ;  208-245-3655;  e-mail:  potter@usamedia.tv. 
DEADLINE:  June  10,  2006. 

The  Washington  State  Arts  Commission’s  Art  in 
Public  Places  Program  is  seeking  applicants  to  be 
on  the  roster  of  professional  visual  artists  eligible  for 
commissions  of  new  work.  Roster  artists  are  eligible 
for  percent-for-art  projects  with  budgets  ranging  from 
$25,000-$300.000  in  Washington’s  public  schools, 
state  agencies,  colleges,  and  universities.  This 
competition  is  open  to  artists  residing  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Alaska,  British 
Columbia,  and  to  artists  nationally  by  nomination. 
Visit  www.arts.wa.gov  and  select  Art  in  Public  Places 
to  download  application  forms.  Or,  for  a  hard  copy, 
e-mail  deanes@arts.wa.gov  or  call  360-753-5894. 
DEADLINE:  June  9,  2006. 

The  Big  West  Arts  Festival  will  be  held  in  Sheridan, 
WY,  August  5-6.  There  is  a  call  for  entries  for  artists, 
the  culinary  arts  and  volunteers.  For  more  information 
visit  www.bigwestartsfestival.com,  orcall  307-674- 
6446  ext.  3004.  DEADLINE:  May  15,  2006. 

Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Centers  invites 
professional  artists  to  send  jpeg  images,  standard 
photographs  or  slides  of  their  artwork  for 
consideration  in  the  exhibit  “Honoring  Our  Elders,” 
to  run  at  KRMC  Gallery  May  8-Sept.  1 1 .  For  more 
information,  e-mail  artworks@patriciastewart.com 
or  call  406-257-4217. 

Supervision  Project  is  open  to  all  visual  artists 
residing  in  the  Butte/Silverbow,  Deer  Lodge  and 
Beaverhead  Counties.  The  Supervision  Project 
(Phase  1)  aims  to  increase  appreciation  of  the 
arts  by  encouraging  public  sector  participation 
in  the  actual  process  of  internal  visualization  and 
contextualization  typically  associated  only  within 
the  arts  community.  Eyeglasses,  contact  lenses  and 
compact  mirrors  ONLY  may  be  submitted.  Include  a 
brief  statement  ( 1 00  words  or  less)  on  how  you  view 
yourself  and  your  work.  No  items  will  be  returned. 
Do  not  send  anything  you  can’t  replace.  All  items, 
promotional  material,  choice  of  exhibition  venue, 
documentation  and  support  data  become  the  property 
of  artist  Tamara  Riley.  The  exhibition  date,  time  and 
location  will  be  announced  at  www.tamara54.com. 
Mail  entry  to:  Tamara  Riley,  2155  Roberts  Ave., 
Butte,  MT  59701.  DEADLINE:  June  15,  2006. 

The  Third  Anaconda  Wildlife  Expo  will  be  held 
Sept  8-10  in  downtown  Anaconda,  MT.  Wildlife  is 
the  theme  of  the  art.  An  entry  fee  of  $15  is  charged 
and  there  is  a  $20  booth  fee  for  successful  applicants. 
Entries  may  be  on  CD  or  35mm  slides.  Send  entries 
to  Anaconda  Wildlife  Expo,  PO  Box  3,  Anaconda, 
MT  59711.  DEADLINE:  April  30,  2006. 

The  University  of  Montana  Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 

is  seeking  submissions  foran  invitational  exhibition, 
“Changing  Currents:  Altered  Landscapes,”  Sept.  27- 
Nov.  9.  Works  submitted  for  review  should  address 
how  water  has  altered  the  visual  landscape,  natural 


resources,  economy,  politics  and/or  culture  of  the 
Northwest  region.  All  media  will  be  considered 
including  film,  video  and  installation  proposals. 
Please  send  up  to  10  images  (slides  or  disc),  artist 
statement,  resume,  and  SASE  to:  Gallery  of  Visual 
Arts,  Art  Department,  The  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  MT  59812.  For  more  information  call 
406-243-2813  or  e-mail  gallery. visarts@umontana. 
edu.  DEADLINE:  June  15,  2006. 

The  Montana  Watercolor  Society  announces  the 
24th  Annual  Juried  Art  Exhibition,  Watermedia  2006. 
For  a  prospectus,  send  a  #  1 0  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  to  Vickie  Lynn  Johnson,  Watermedia  Chair, 
PO  Box  2605,  Missoula,  MT  59806.  DEADLINE: 
May  1,  2006. 

The  Pend  Oreille  Arts  Council’s  Arts  and  Crafts 
Fair  will  be  held  Aug.  12-13  at  City  Beach  in 
Sandpoint,  ID.  All  media  is  accepted  and  must 
be  produced  by  the  applicant/exhibitor.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.ArtinSandpoint.org. 
DEADLINE:  May  1, 2006. 

The  11th  Annual  Madison  Valley  Arts  Festival 

announces  a  call  to  artists  working  in  all  media  to 
submit  entries  for  its  juried  Arts  and  Crafts  Show.  The 
festival  is  sponsored  by  the  Ennis  Arts  Association  and 
takes  place  Aug.  12.  For  an  application,  write  Ennis 
Arts  Association,  PO  Box  201,  Ennis,  MT  59729; 
call 406-682-7235;  ore-mail  holewall@3rivers.net. 
DEADLINE:  June  16,  2006. 

In  celebration  of  Missoula’s  Second  Annual 
New  Zealand  Day,  June  24,  the  Missoula  Cultural 
Council  invites  individuals  to  share  their  memories 
of  New  Zealand  in  a  non-juried  photographic 
exhibit.  For  guidelines  and  specifications,  visit  www. 
missoulacultural.org  or  call  406-721-9620. 

St.  Peter’s  Hospital  in  Helena  is  looking  for  an 
artistic  work  for  a  highly  visible  exterior  site  at  their 
new  main  entry.  A  formal  RFP  including  budget  is 
available  on  request.  For  more  information  e-mail 
marycivic@bresnan.net.  DEADLINE:  June  30, 
2006. 

Havre  Festival  Days  Arts  and  Crafts  Show  will 
be  held  Sept.  1 5- 1 6  at  the  fairgrounds  in  Havre,  MT. 
Seventy-five  spaces  are  available.  Booth  space  is 
$45.  Contact  the  Havre  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Box  308,  Havre,  MT  59501;  406-265-4383;  e-mail: 
chamber@havremt.net. 

Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture  is  seeking 
entries  forits  non-juried  photo  exhibition,  “Watershed 
Stories.”  The  exhibition,  a  response  to  the  upcoming 
removal  of  the  Milltown  Dam,  will  take  place 
August  29-Oct.  28.  Individuals  who  live  within 
30  miles  of  the  Clark  Fork  and  Blackfoot  Rivers, 
and  Silverbow  Creek  are  eligible  to  participate. 
A  prospectus  is  available  at  www.umt.edu/partv/ 
famus.  For  more  information,  call  406-243-2019 
or  e-mail  museum@umontana.edu.  DEADLINE: 
June  15,2006. 

RiverFest  Arts  and  Crafts  Show  and  Sale  will  be 
held  July  1 5,  along  the  Missouri  River  in  Great  Falls, 
MT.  RiverFest  fosters  community  spirit  through 
arts,  recreation  and  volunteering.  A  10’xlO’  booth 
space  is  $50  before  May  1 ,  $75  after.  Vendors  should 
send  letter  of  application,  product  description  and 
payment  to  Keri  Langille  at  the  Mansfield  Events 
Office,  2  Park  Dr.  S,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401 ;  406- 
455-85 14;  klangille@ci.great-falls.mt.us. 

The  Sunrise  Festival  of  the  Arts  will  be  held 
July  8  in  Sidney,  MT.  Arts  and  crafts  vendors  and 
authors  may  call  Arch,  1-800-482-5 1 09  or  the  Sidney 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  at  406- 
433-1916;  e-mail:  arch@midrivers.com. 

The  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art's  38th  Annual 
Arts  in  the  Park  will  be  held  July  21-23  in 
Kaiispell’s  Depot  Park.  Artist  applications  are  now 
available  by  calling  406-755-5268  or  visit  www. 
hockadaymuseum.org.  DEADLINE:  May  2,  2006. 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  is  intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  information  either  by 
its  inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all 
attempts  are  made  to  insure  the  correctness  and 
suitability  of  information  under  our  control  and 
to  correct  any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  information 
or  any  other  linked  information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  All  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


The  2006  Art  Auction  exhibition  will  be  held 
at  the  Holter  Museum  of  Art  in  August  arid 
September.  Submission  forms  are  available  at 
www.holtermuseum.org.  For  more  information, 
e-mailbrandon@holtermuseum.org.  DEADLINE: 
May  5,  2006. 

Big  Mountain  Commercial  Association  is  looking 
for  artists  for  its  seventh  annual  Big  Mountain 
Summer  Festival.  The  summerfestival  will  be  held 
July  1 5- 1 6.  Artisans  in  all  media  are  encouraged  to 
apply;  booths  fees  are  $50  for  a  1  Ox  1 0  space.  Outside 
food  vendor  spaces  are  also  available.  Contact 
Rick  Cunningham,  Big  Mountain  Commercial 
Association,  PO  Box  4608,  Whitefish,  MT  59937; 
406-253-9192;  e-mail:  bmca01@centurytel.net. 
DEADLINE:  June  1,  2006. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries 
-  National 


The  second  National  Juried  Art  Exhibition, 

sponsored  by  the  Marin  Society  of  Artists,  will  be 
held  Oct.  1-22  in  Ross,  CA.  All  media  accepted 
except  video;  $30  for  up  to  three  pieces.  Over 
$2,500  in  awards;  Rene  de  Guzman  is  juror.  For 
moreinformation,  visit  www.marinsocietyofartists. 
org;  415-381-4839.  DEADLINE:  June  19,  2006. 

The  Washburn  University  Outdoor  Sculpture 
Competition  and  Exhibition  recognizes  significant 
works  produced  by  American  sculptors.  The 
exhibition  runs  August  2006  through  July  2007.  Up 
to  1 0  sculptures  are  chosen  for  display  at  Washburn 
University  in  Topeka,  KS.  Each  sculptor  will 
receive  a  $  1 ,000  honoraria.  For  more  information, 
e-mail  Rugena  Hallatrugena.hall@washbum.edu. 
DEADLINE:  May  31,  2006. 

The  2006  National  Small  Art  Quilt  Works 
Exhibition  will  be  held  July  28-Sept.  3  at  the 
Main  Street  Gallery  in  Groton,  NY.  CD  images  (PC 
compatible,  72  dpi  and  7-10  inches  longest  side) 
or  slides  will  be  accepted  for  this  juried  exhibition. 
Entry  fee  is  $30  for  three  CD  images/slides.  The  art 
quilt  must  be  no  larger  than  1 6  inches  by  20  inches. 
Insurance  on  premises;  awards.  For  a  prospectus, 
e-mail:  maingal@localnet.com.  DEADLINE: 
June  9,  2006. 

The  Gordon  Parks  Photography  Competition, 

to  be  held  at  Fort  Scott  Community  College  in 
September  and  October,  honors  one  of  the  world’s 
most  famous  photographers,  who  was  bom  and 
raised  in  Fort  Scott.  Awards  total  $1750.  The 
competition  is  open  to  any  photographer,  amateur 
or  professional:  photos  should  have  been  taken 
within  the  last  five  years  and  should  reflect  the 
important  culture  and  diversity  themes  in  the  life 
and  works  of  Gordon  Parks.  For  more  information 
or  entry  forms,  send  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  to:  Photo  Contest,  Fort  Scott  Community 
College,  2108  S.  Horton,  Fort  Scott,  KS  66701; 
orvisitwww.gordonparkscenter.org.  DEADLINE: 
July  14, 2006. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 

The  Center  of  Southwest  Studies  at  Fort  Lewis 
College  invites  applications  for  its  paid  internship 
program  in  summer  2006.  The  center’s  Native 
American  Honors  Internships  program  provides 
select  Native  students  with  quality,  mentored, 
paid  practical  experience  at  the  center  in  Durango, 
CO.  The  two  internships  offered  are  professional 
internship  (for  college  graduates  who  have  an 
interest  in  archival  work)  and  part-time  student 
summer  internship  (for  persons  desiring  to  have  an 
initial  experience  in  archival  work).  Application 
forms  can  be  obtained  at  swcenter.fortlewis. 
edu/InternNAApp.htm.  For  more  information, 
contact  Catherine  Conrad,  Center  of  Southwest 
Studies,  Fort  Lewis  College,  1000  Rim  Dr., 
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Durango,  CO  81301;  970-247-7456;  e-mail: 
Conrad_c  @  fortlewis.edu. 

Summer  School  in  the  Arts,  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  program,  offers  50  awards, 
from  $15,000  to  $35,000,  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  nonprofit  501(c)(3)  organizations, 
independent  school  districts,  county,  city  or 
township  governments  and  Native  American  tribal 
governments.  The  program  supports  rigorous, 
challenging  summer  arts  education  programs  that 
enable  children  and  youth  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  skills  in  the  arts,  as  well  as  gain  lifelong 
interests  in  the  arts  and  culture.  For  information, 
visit  www.arts.gov/grants/apply/SummerSchools. 
html. 

Tourism  Cares  for  Tomorrow,  a  nonprofit 
organization,  based  in  Massachusetts,  provides 
grants  ranging  from  $5 ,000  to  $20,000  to  nonprofit 
organizations  worldwide  for  projects  designed  to 
conserve,  protect  and  restore  sites  of  exceptional 
cultural,  historic  or  natural  significance,  and  to 
promote  public  awareness  of  and  participation 
in  those  conservation  activities.  Applications 
are  accepted  quarterly;  the  next  deadline  is 
June  30.  Organizations  interested  in  applying 
should  submit  a  letter  of  inquiry.  The  guidelines 
for  structuring  that  letter  are  available  online  at 
http://www.tcfonline.org. 

The  History  Channel  has  announced  the  third 
year  of  its  Save  Our  History  National  Grant 
program.  This  year,  $250,000  in  grants  will  be 
awarded  to  26  historical  organizations  that  partner 
with  educators  on  projects  that  help  students 
learn  about  and  appreciate  the  history  of  their 
local  communities.  The  guidelines  are  available 
online  at  www.saveourhistory.com.  DEADLINE: 
June  6,  2006. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  has  announced 
its  “Arts  Exchanges  on  International  Issues 
Program”  grant  competition.  The  grant  program 
makes  awards  to  implement  programs  that  utilize 
the  arts  to  engage  underserved  youth  in  selected 
countries  abroad,  and  foster  linkages  and  build 
partnerships  between  U.S .  and  overseas  non-profit 
arts  and  cultural  organizations.  These  international 
arts  exchange  projects  will  encourage  democracy 
building  by  demonstrating  the  opportunities 
for  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  and 
underscoring  the  importance  of  empowerment  in 
an  open  society.  The  grants  are  typically  around 
$  1 00,000  apiece. For  more  information,  visit  www. 
exchanges.state.gov/education/rfgps/maiollrfgp. 
htm.  DEADLINE:  May  1 1,  2006. 


Workshops/Conferences 


Lost  Horse  Press  is  now  taking  registrations  for 
Write  On !  ACreative  Writing  Mini-Conference  to 
be  held  Sept.  15-17  in  Sandpoint,  ID.  The  mini¬ 
conference  features  poetry  and  fiction  writing 
workshops,  a  panel  discussion,  readings  and 
book  signings  by  nationally  renowned  writers 
Marvin  Bell,  Claire  Davis  and  Matt  Yurdana. 
Cost  of  the  three-day  mini-conference  is  $200. 
Please  register  early:  workshops  are  limited  to 
12  students  each.  For  additional  information, 
contact  Lost  Horse  Press  at  208-255-44 1 0;  e-mail 
losthorsepress@mindspring.com;  or  check  online 
at  www.losthorsepress.org. 

Warner  Ranch  will  again  hold  a  traditional 
black  and  white  photography  workshop  with 
noted  Montana  photographer  John  H.  Warner. 
Subjects  covered  are:  creating  and  selecting  an 
image  effectively,  processing  procedures  in  the 
darkroom,  and  presentation  of  an  image  and 
colorization.  Housing  and  meals  at  the  ranch 
are  included  in  the  fee.  Experience  Montana  and 
country  lifestyles.  This  workshop  will  be  held 
the  last  week  of  June,  starting  June  25.  For  more 
information,  call  406-264-5229  or  visit  www. 
wamerphoto.net. 

Prairie  Arts  Management  Institute,  which 
provides  practical  arts  leadership  training  for 
staff  of  small  and  mid-sized  community  arts 
organizations,  will  be  held  J une  6-9  at  Augustana 
College  in  Sioux  Falls,  SD.  Registration  fee  is  $350 
prior  to  April  30  and  $400  after  May  1 .  For  more 
information,  contact  Janet  Brown,  605-334-1392 
or  e-mail  janetbrown@sio.midco.net. 

Watercolor  Workshop:  Techniques  and 
Expression  with  Missoula  artist  Kendahl  Jan  Jubb 


will  be  held  June  17  at  The  Emerson  Center  for  the 
Arts  and  Culture  in  Bozeman,  MT.  The  cost  is  $85 
for  Emerson  members  and  $95  for  non-members. 
For  further  information  or  to  pre-enroll,  call  Ellen 
Omitz,  406-586-3970. 

Montana  Watercolor  Society  presents  a  workshop 
with  artist  Ted  Nuttall,  to  be  held  Oct.  5-8  in  Bigfork, 
MT.  The  workshop  is  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
annual  Watermedia  06  show  Oct.  3-28  at  the  Bigfork 
Art  and  Cultural  Center.  Cost  of  the  workshop  is  $300 
for  members  and  $350  for  non-members.  There  will 
also  be  an  awards  banquet  and  Watermedia  2006 
reception  that  weekend.  For  more  information, 
contact  Vickie  Johnson  at  406-549-6536  or  e-mail  J 
VLJ1930@aol.com. 

The  Sandpiper  Gallery  in  Poison,  MT,  will  be 
hosting  a  workshop  in  colored  pencil  with  master  artist 
Gary  Greene  June  2-4.  Minimum  enrollment  of  ten 
students  must  be  signed  up  by  May  12.  Cost  is  $  1 55 
plus  materials.  Also,  the  Sandpiper  will  be  hosting 
Altemative/Historical  Photographic  Process  -  An 
Introduction  with  David  J.  Spear.  The  workshop  will 
run  June  27-28,  with  a  minimum  enrollment  of  five 
students.  Cost  is  $  1 30,  which  includes  materials.  Also 
offered  are  Pastel  Technique  Workshop  with  Nancy 
Gordon,  July  1 3-1 5;  Oil  Paint  Sticks  (Cattle  Markers) 
with  Kelly  Apgar,  July  22;  Watercolor  Tricks:  Shine, 
Reflection  and  Waterdrops  with  Joanne  Simpson, 
Aug.  14-18;  and  Oil  Painting  with  Patrick  Berry, 
Sept.  13-16.  Call  the  gallery  at  406-883-5956. 

Art  in  the  Bitterroot  hosts  the  following  workshops 
at  Porter’s  Place  in  Stevensville,  MT:  “Getting 
Composed  -  Painting  “en-plein-air”  with  Bob 
Phinney,  July  7-9;  Western  Watercolor  Painting  with 
Ron  Stewart,  July  7-9;  and  Sculpting  the  Horse  from 
the  Inside  Out  with  Len  McCann,  July  10-14.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.artinthebitterroot.com 
or  contact  Pam  Cote,  Art  in  the  Bitterroot,  PO  Box 
696,  Stevensville,  MT59870;  406-777-982 1 ;  e-mail: 
pam@artinthebitterroot.com. 

The  Montana  State  Belly  Dance  Festival  will 
offer  the  following  classes  May  6  in  Helena:  Tribal 
Fusion  with  Geneva  Bybee  and  Egyptian  Belly 
Dance  with  Aisha  Azar.  Call  406-449-8038  for  more 
information. 

The  2006  Summer  Art  Academy  at  Rocky 
Mountain  College  in  Billings,  MT,  will  be  held  June 
26-30.  Seven  classes  are  offered:  Drawing  with  Julie 
Atkins;  Stars  and  Tunnels  Bookmaking  with  Helen 
Widenhofer;  Clay  with  Jennifer  McClure;  Innovations 
in  Glass  with  Jeanne  Hutchinson;  Puppetry  with 
Barbara  Morrison;  Kite  Building  101  with  Terry  Zee 
Lee  and  Drake  Smith;  and  Watercolor  Painting  with 
Mana  Lesman.  Fee  is  $300  for  three  classes.  $345 
includes  optional  fourth  class.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.rocky.edu  or  call  406-657-1040. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena,  MT,  offers 
the  following  workshops:  Terra  Cotta  Throwing  and 
Clay  Slip  Pouring  with  Victoria  Christen  and  guest 
artist  Jean-Nicolas  Gerard,  June  26-July  7,  $600; 
Embellishment  Without  Boundaries  with  Rosalie 
Wynkoop,  July  1 7-2 1 ,  $450;  Woodfiring:  Recording 
the  Flame  with  Tara  Wilson,  Aug.  5-13,  $350;  and 
New  Directions  and  Endless  Manipulations  with 
Doug  Casebeer  and  Eddie  Dominguez,  Sept.  29- 
Oct.  1;  $350.  To  register,  call  406-443-3502.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.archiebray.org. 

Crow  Indian  Art  Symposium  will  be  held 
Sept.  14-17  in  Billings,  MT.  Presentations  include 
Crow  shields,  cradles,  horse  gear,  drawings,  rock 
art  and  photographs.  Cost  is  $75  if  received  by 
Aug.  11.  For  more  information,  call  505-301-7208 
or  visit  www.CrowIndianart.com. 

The  Broadus  F  riends  of  Literacy  and  Powder  River 
County  Extension  Service  are  planning  the  second 
annual  PRAIRIE  Camp  for  June  27-29.  PRAIRIE  is 
an  acronym  for  Powder  River  Arts  Institute  Resources 
In  Excellence.  The  Drum  Brothers  will  againhighlight 
the  list  of  instructors.  Classes  are  planned  for  students 
ages  4- 1 8.  Contact  Julie  Riley  for  registration  packets 
and  a  fee  schedule,  phone  406-436-2424. 

The  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell,  MT, 
offers  an  Introduction  to  Stained  Glass,  June  10;  cost 
is  $40-$45.  To  register,  call  406-755-5268  or  visit 
www.hockadaymuseum.org. 

Lewistown  Art  Center  in  Lewistown,  MT,  offers 
these  workshops:  Rustic  Furniture  with  Harry  Felton, 
May  12-13;  Art  Work  that  Heals:  Healing  Properties 
of  Stones  with  Chris  Tremain  and  Cheryl  Bannes, 


May  27;  Watercolor  Painting  with  Glenda  Ramsey, 
July  8.  For  more  information,  call  406-535-8278. 

The  Depot  Gallery  in  Red  Lodge,  MT,  offers 
the  following  workshops:  Clothed  Figure  Drawing 
with  Dorcie  Newman-Tremblay,  April  29;  Hat 
Making  with  Libby  Brighton,  May  6;  Luminous 
Watercolor  Paintings  with  Michiko  Conklin, 
May  13;  Introduction  to  Artistry  in  Pyrography 
Workshop  with  Hank  Ray,  May  20;  Watercolor 
Workshop  with  Mike  Capser,  May  27-28; 
Embellished  Journal  Workshop  with  Barb  Fazio, 
June  10;  and  Ideas  for  Presenting  Your  Artwork 
with  Fred  Magers,  June  17.  Call  406-446-1370. 

Vanderburg  Camp  is  held  daily  June  19-23, 
2006,  near  Arlee,  MT.  The  culture  camp  allows 
participants  to  immerse  themselves  in  history, 
hiking,  teepee  raising,  tours,  art  and  crafts, 
stickgames,  native  games,  drumming  and  singing. 
Space  is  limited.  Cost  is  $  1 ,300.  Contact  Mary  Jane 
at  The  People’s  Center,  406-675-0160,  or  e-mail 
maryjane@cskt.org. 

The  Holter  Museum  in  Helena,  MT,  offers  the 
following  workshops:  Experi-Metal  Jewelry 
Workshop  with  Ken  Bova,  May  6-7;  Life 
Drawing  -  The  Vitamin  C  of  Art  with  Tim  Homes, 
May  20;The  Fine  Art  of  Woodworking  with  AI 
Swanson,  June  10;  The  Dragon  Project  with  Tim 
Speyer,  ages  12-18,  June  12-16;  Creativity  Camp 
(for  kids)  with  Tulasi  Kilgore,  Sondra  Hines  and 
Katie  Knight,  June  19-23;  Art  Basics  for  Kids 
with  Phoebe  Toland,  June  26-30;  and  Let’s  Draw 
(for  kids)  with  Phoebe  Toland,  June  26-30.  Call 
406-442-6400  for  more  information. 

A  free  teachers  workshop  on  Teaching  the 
Holocaust,  for  teachers  grades  8-12,  will  be 
held  at  the  MonDak  Heritage  Center  in  Sidney, 
MT,Junel2-13.The  workshop  is  being  offered  by 
the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum’s 
Education  Department  and  the  MonDak  Historical 
and  Art  Society  and  is  offered  as  preparation 
for  school  tours  of  “The  Schindler  Exhibit,” 
which  will  be  at  the  MonDak  Heritage  Center 
Aug.  25-Sept.  23.  To  register,  call  406-433-3500. 
DEADLINE:  May  5,  2006. 

Artistic  Field  Journals  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park  will  be  held  May  26-29  at  the  Buffalo  Ranch 
Field  Camp  in  the  Lamar  Valley  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  The  class  is  taught  by  Eleanor 
Williams  Clark,  and  presented  by  the  Yellowstone 
Association  Institute.  The  fee  is  $275.  To  enroll  or 
request  a  catalog  with  a  full  description  of  institute 
courses,  contact  the  Yellowstone  Association 
Institute,  PO  Box  117,  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  WY  82190;  307-344-2294;  or  visit  www. 
yellowstoneassociation.org/institute. 

Silver  Gate  Artists  Workshop  will  be  held 
Aug.  21-25  at  Range  Riders  Lodge  in  Silver  Gate, 
one  mile  east  of  the  north  entry  to  Yellowstone  Park. 
Bema  Loy  Ost,  Carol  Schloss  and  Diane  Greenwood 
share  techniques  in  oils,  pastels  and  plein  aire. 
Class  time  is  six  hours  per  day  with  demonstrations 
and  field  trips.  Coast  is  $350;  half  due  by  June  1 
registration  deadline.  Call  406-259-4924  or  e-mail 
dianegreenwoodartist@imt.net. 

Children’s  Theatre  Performing  Arts  Camp, 

offered  by  Port  Poison  Players,  will  be  held 
June  19-24  at  the  John  Dowdall  Theatre  in  Poison, 
MT.  The  camp  ends  with  two  performances  June  24. 
For  more  information,  call  406-883-9212. 

Architectural  Ceramics  with  Marcia  Selsor 

will  be  held  June  2-16,  2007,  in  Tuscany,  Italy,  at 
La  Meridiana  International  School  of  Ceramics. 
University  credit  is  available.  For  more  information, 
contact  Marcia  Selsor  at  info@marciaselsor.com. 
DEADLINE:  Nov.  15,  2006. 

Fun  Watercolor  Workshop  with  Vicki  Campbell 
will  be  held  June  3  at  the  Liberty  Village  Arts  Center 
and  Gallery  in  Chester,  MT.  Cost  is  $50.  To  register, 
call  406-759-5652. 

The  Boulder  River  Rhythm  Retreat  will  be 
held  June  21-25  south  of  Big  Timber,  MT.  The 
Drum  Brothers  and  friends  offer  five  days  of 
rhythm  classes,  song  circles,  the  option  to  build 
a  drum,  and  African  dance  classes.  All  ability 
levels  are  welcome.  For  more  information,  e-mail 
Matthew  @drumbrothers. com  or  call  406-726-4448 . 
DEADLINE:  June  15,  2006. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


TIIP  grant 

applications 

available 

Applications 
for  the  Tourism 
Infrastructure 
Investment 
Program  (TIIP) 
are  now  available 
and  must  be 
submitted  by 
Aug.  1. 

Any  organ¬ 
ization  officially 
recognized  by  the 
Internal  Revenue 
Service  as  having 
a  nonprofit  status 
may  apply  for 
TIIP  funds  from 
the  Department 
of  Commerce, 
including 
Montana  Indian 
tribes,  cities  and 
counties.  For 
every  two  dollars 
of  grant  money 
requested,  the 
sponsor  must 
provide  one 
dollar;  and  grants 
can  range  from 
the  minimum  of 
$20,000  to  the 
maximum  amount 
available  for  the 
TIIP  grants  in  any 
given  year  (to  be 
determined  in 
June). 

The  application, 
program 
guidelines  and 
Frequently 
Asked  Questions 
are  available 
electronically  at 
travelmontana. 
mt.gov/forms.  To 
order  a  hard  copy, 
call  406-841- 
2795,  or  e-mail: 
vbjornberg@mt. 
gov. 

Completed  TIIP 
applications  must 
be  turned  in  by 
5  p.m.  Aug.  1. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  May/June  2006 


National  arts 
resources 

•  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20506;  202- 
682-5400;  www. 
artsendow.gov; 
e-mail:  webmgr 
@arts. endow.gov. 

•  National 

Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC 
20506;  202-606-8400; 
www.neh.fed.us. 

•  Arts  4  All 
People:  www.arts 
4allpeople.org; 
e-mail:  a4ap@ 
wallacefunds.org. 

•  Americans 
for  the  Arts:  1000 
Vermont  Ave., 

NW,  12th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC 
20005:202-371-2830; 
www.artusa.org. 

•  American 
Association 
of  Museums: 

1571  Eye  St. 

NW,  Ste.  400, 
Washington, 

DC  20005; 
202-289-1818;  www. 
aam-us.org. 

•  National 
Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation:  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC 
20036;  202-588-6000; 
www. national  trust, 
org. 

•  ADA  Services 
Unit:  U.S.  Equal 
Employment 
Opportunity 
Commission, 1801 

L  St.  NW,  Rm. 

9024,  Washington, 

DC  20507; 
202-663-4900  or 
800-669-4000 
for  employment 
questions;  www.eeoc. 
gov/facts/howtofil. 
htm. 

•  New  York 
Foundation  for  the 
Arts:  155  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  14th 
Floor,  New  York 

NY  10013-1507; 
212-366-6900;  www. 
nyfa.org. 

•  Architectural 
and  Transportation 
Barriers 

Compliance  Board: 

1331  F  St.  NW,  Suite 
1000,  Washington, 

DC  20004:800-872- 
2253;  www.  access- 
board. gov. 

•  National 
Rehabilitation 
Information 
Center  (NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or 
800-344-5405  for 
assistive  technology 
product  information. 


The  Montana  Outdoor  Rhythm  Retreat  will 
be  held  Aug.  18-20  at  the  Montanaqua  Sanctuary 
near  Kila,  MT.  The  Drum  Brothers  and  a  circle  of 
rhythmists  and  drum-makers  will  gather  outdoors 
to  explore  rhythm,  spirit  and  community.  Call  406- 
726-4448  ore-mail  Matthew  @  drumbrothers.com  for 
more  information.  DEADLINE:  August  10,  2006. 

Oil  Painting  Workshop  for  Beginners  and 
Intermediate  Women  is  offered  by  Carol  Guzman, 
an  artist  who  lives  outside  Clyde  Park,  MT.  This 
special  workshop  for  women  only  is  geared  for 
painters  who  want  to  both  create  and  nurture  their 
artistic  energies.  Painting  and  Pilates  go  hand-in- 
hand  in  this  unique  workshop  experience.  It  will 
take  place  at  the  Open  Box  M  Ranch  in  Cody,  WY, 
June  23-25.  For  more  information,  visit  www. 
openboxm.com,  or  call  800-473-8098. 


Literature  &  Playwriting 

Glimmer  Train  Press  Summer  Fiction  Open. 

Winner  receives  $2,000  and  publication  in  Glimmer 
Train  Stories.  First  and  second  runners-up  receive 
$1 ,000  and  $600  respectively.  Open  to  all  writers; 
$  1 5  entry  fee  perstory.  Submissions  should  be  made 
online  at  www.glimmertrain.org.  DEADLINE: 
June  30,  2006. 

New  England  Writers  sponsors  its  19th  Annual 
Free  Verse  Poetry  Contest  with  Robert  Penn  Warren 
Awards  of  $300,  $200  and  $100.  The  national 
organization  also  sponsors  its  10th  annual  Short 
Fiction  Contest  with  a  Marjory  Bartlett  Sanger 
Award  of  $300.  Reading  fee  is  $5  for  sets  of  three 
poems  (30-line  limit)  or  one  short  fiction  (1,000 
word  limit).  Send  entries  (unlimited)  with  name, 
address  and  titles  on  a  3x5  card  to  New  England 
Writers  Contests,  PO  Box  5,  Windsor,  VT 05089.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.newenglandwriters. 
org.  DEADLINE:  June  15,  2006. 


Performing  Arts 


The  Alberta  BairTheater  Education  Department 

in  Billings,  MT,  offers  a  scholarship  to  area 
high  school  student  to  attend  the  prestigious 
Bauen  Camp  in  Parkman,  WY  for  two  weeks 
this  summer.  Applicants  must  be  high  school 
freshmen,  sophomores  or  juniors  and  be  interested 
in  the  theater  arts.  For  application,  contact  Bess 
Fredlund,  406-256-8915,  ext.  206.  DEADLINE: 
May  1, 2006. 


The  Billings  Symphony  Orchestra  (BSO)  is  holding 
open  auditions  for  musicians,  May  10-1 1.  Available 
positions  include  section  violin,  principal  violin  II, 
acting  concertmaster  (one-year  appointment),  section 
viola,  section  cello,  section  bass,  principal  clarinet, 
third  horn,  principal  trumpet,  tuba  (principal),  section 
j  percussion,  harp  (principal).  General  auditions  for 
j  musicians  age  13  and  up  for  substitute  positions 
|  in  all  symphony  orchestra  sections  also  take  place 
May  10-11.  Interested  musicians  must  call  the  Billings 
Symphony  office  to  schedule  an  audition  time. 
Registration  deadline  for  both  section  and  substitute 
audition  times  is  May  3,  2006.  Audition  materials 
must  be  picked  up  in  advance  of  the  audition  date  and 
are  available  through  the  Billings  Symphony  office. 
For  more  information,  or  to  schedule  an  audition  time, 
contact  the  Billings  Symphony,  406-252-3610. 


Media  Art 


HATCHfest  takes  place  Oct.  3-8, 2006  in  Bozeman, 
MT.  Last  year  $66,000  in  cash  and  prizes  were 
awarded.  Competitions  are  held  in  film,  music, 
graphic  design,  fashion  design,  photography 
and  writing  (screenplay).  Competition  rules  and 
applications  are  available  at  www.hatchfest.org.  For 
more  information,  contact  HATCH  HQ,  1 1  East  Main 
Ste.  B,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  or  call  406-586-2635. 
DEADLINE:  June  30,  2006. 


Job  Opportunities 


The  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  seeks  a  creative, 
motivated  individual  to  join  a  regionally  oriented 
organization  in  the  forward-looking  and  beautiful 
city  of  Billings,  MT.  The  senior  curator  is  responsible 
for  the  growth  and  stewardship  of  a  permanent 
collection  currently  numbering  2,500  objects,  as 
well  as  temporary  exhibitions,  research,  publications 
and  adjunct  programming.  Requires  an  M.A.  in 
art,  art  history,  or  related  field;  five  years’  relevant 
curatorial  experience,  and  supervisory  experience. 
Send  letter  of  application,  resume,  salary  history  and 
three  references  to  Executive  Director.  Yellowstone 
Art  Museum,  401  N.  27th  Street,  Billings,  MT 
59101.  Salary  and  benefits  are  competitive.  Open 
until  filled. 

The  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell,  MT, 
seeks  a  Museum  Services  person.  Responsibilities 
include  installing  exhibits  and  various  other  duties. 
Hours  include  weekends  and  some  evenings,  20- 
30  hours  per  week.  The  Hockaday  also  seeks  a 


Development  Specialist.  Responsibilities  include 
writing  grant  proposals,  managing  grant  submission 
and  reporting  deadlines,  developing  membership 
campaigns  and  other  various  duties.  Hours  are 
Wednesday-Friday,  15-20  hours  per  week.  To  apply 
for  either  position,  complete  Hockaday  Museum  of 
Art  application  form  (pick  up  in  person  or  e-mail 
information@hockadaymuseum.org)  and  include 
cover  letter  and  resume.  Submit  to  Linda  Engh- 
Grady,  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  302  Second 
Avenue  East,  Kalispell,  MT  59901.  Open  until 
filled. 


Residencies 


Master  Artists-In-Residence  at  The  Atlantic 
Center  for  the  Arts  in  New  Smyrna  Beach,  FL: 
Sept.  4-24,  with  choreographer  Lori  Belilove, 
children/young  adults  author  Karen  Cushman  and 
jazz  musician/composer  Sam  Rivers,  deadline 
April  7,  2006;  Oct.  2-22,  with  composer  Lee  Hyla, 
visual  artist  Guillermo  Kuitca  and  writer  SJ  Rozan, 
deadline  May  12,  2006;  Oct.  30-Nov.  19  with 
visual  artist  Robert  Colescott,  composer  Sydney 
Hodkinson  and  choreographer  John  Jasperse, 
deadline  June  9,  2006.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.atlanticcenterforthearts.org;  386-427-6975. 

The  Centrum  Institute  offers  week-long 
residencies  at  Fort  Worden  State  Park  in  Port 
Townsend,  WA,  for  creative  time  for  individuals  or 
groups.  The  Centrum  Creative  Residency  Program 
will  accept  proposals  for  2006  on  a  rolling  basis  from 
artists  and  creative  thinkers  for  self-directed  retreats. 
The  weekly  residency  fee  is  $300.  For  information, 
contact  Sally  Rodgers  at  sally@centrum.org;  360- 
385-3102 x  128. 

The  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  an  artist-run 
residency  program  located  in  Basin,  MT,  is 
accepting  applications  from  artists  of  all  disciplines. 
Residencies  are  one  month  to  one  year  in  length. 
Facilities  include  two  apartments  with  separate 
20’  x  30’  studios,  one  soundproofed  apartment 
for  writers/musicians/composers,  and  one  studio 
apartment  for  writers  or  others  who  require  minimal 
space;  all  include  kitchen  facilities,  double  bed  and 
private  phone.  Limited  financial  aid  is  available. 
Application  dates  are  Jan.  14  for  June  to  August, 
May  1  for  September  to  December,  and  Aug.  15 
for  January  to  May.  Applications  are  on  the  web  at 
www.montanarefuge.org  or  send  S  ASE  to  Montana 
Artists  Refuge,  Box  8,  Basin,  MT  59631;  phone 
406-225-3500;  e-mail:  mar@mt.net. 


ARTS  &  CULTURE:  Statewide  Service  Organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  Alayne  Dolson, 

PO  Box  7225,  Missoula.  MT  59807;  406-549-2984  ;  www. 
vsamontan.org.  Advocacy  organization  for  arts  education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  Co-President  Susan  Arthur, 
Flathead  High  School,  644  4th  Ave.  West,  Kalispell.  MT; 
406-751-3500;  e-mail:  arthurs@sd5.kl2.mt. us.  Provides 
professional  information  and  development  for  art  teachers 
in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771 ;  406- 
585-955 1 .  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First  Avenue 
North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  406-761-1797;  e-mail: 
montanaart@hotmail.com;  www.mt-magda.org.  Supports 
visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through  traveling 
exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box 

1 872,  Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 ;  www. 
montanasymphonies.org.  Provides  resource  sharing, 
imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanities,  311  Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of 
Montana.  Missoula,  MT  59812;  406-243-6022.  ask  for 
Mark  Sherouse;  www.montanabook.org.  Organizes  public 
forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and  promotes  reading, 
book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1805  Highland.  Helena, 
MT  59601 ;  406-443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china 
painting,  porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public 
show  featuring  nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  311  Brantly  Hall. 
The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812; 
406-243-6022;  www.humanitites-mt.org.  Presents 
humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts  speakers 
bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  101  N.  Last  Chance  Gulch. 
Suite  211,  Helena,  MT  5960 1 ;  406-443-83 1 3; 
e-mail:  mtcf@mt.net;  www.mtcf.org.  Maintains 


endowments  for  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards 
grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 .  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural 
agencies  that  lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain 
funding  of  cultural  agencies  and  oversees  legislation 
affecting  Montana’s  cultural  sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 

MT  59771;  406-585-9551.  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring 
workshop  for  young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a 
summer  scholarship  program  and  presents  a  summer 
teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  406-587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines 
through  educational  projects,  information,  and 
workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  President,  Erik 
Engebretsen,  Box  702,  Malta,  MT  59538;  406-654-2002; 
e-mail:  keep@tcc-cmc.net.  Provides  professional  infor¬ 
mation  and  development  for  music  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Painters  Alliance,  Susan  Blackwood  and  Howard 
Friedland,  711  Blackmore  Place,  Bozeman,  MT  59715; 
406-586-4484.  A  statewide  organization  comprised  of 
professional  outdoor  painters  who  seek  to  showcase  the 
vast  variety  and  spectacular  beauty  of  Montana. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 ;  www.mt 
performingarts.org. Supports  performing  arts  presenting 
in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  annual 
conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block¬ 
booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  5 16  N.  Park,  Suite 
A,  Helena.  MT  59601;  406-457-2822;  www. 
preservemontana.org.  Provides  technical  assistance  and 
infor-mation  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a 
circuit  rider  pro-gram.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 
www.preservemontana.org. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  While 
Sulphur  Springs,  MT  59645;  406-547-3803;  www. 


montanapbs.org.  Supports  efforts  of  Montana’s  rural 
low  power  public  television  stations;  provides  technical 
assistance  in  video  production  and  station  application 
procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Theatre  Education  Assn.  (MTEA),  c/o  Helena 
High  School,  1300  Billings  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59601.  A 
K-12  education  resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators; 
present  at  yearly  at  MEA/APT  and  are  affiliated  with 
EDTA. 

MT  Thespians,  State  Director,  Sarah  DeGrandpre,  Big 
Sky  High  School,  3100  South  Ave.  West,  Missoula, 

MT  59804;  406-728-2401;  e-mail:  sdegrandpre@mcps. 
kl2.mt.us.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  3002,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  Ron  Paulick,  membership  chair,  406-453-4076; 
e-mail:  cambrea@mt.net;  www.montanawatercolor 
society.org.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia 
Exhibition,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society, 

225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  406-444-4710; 
www.montanamuseums.org.  Supports  museums  of 
all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences,  quarterly 
newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St., 
Missoula,  MT  59802;  406-728-5374.  Provides 
photography  education,  professional  information, 
workshops  and  opportunities  for  members  to  show  work 
in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana,  PO  Box  7225,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  406-549-2984;  www.vsamontana.org.  Provides 
information,  technical  assistance  and  workshops  on 
working  with  differently-abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402 

N.  32nd  St..  Billings,  MT  59101;  406-248-1685. 

Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development;  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides 
public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition 
of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  and  Services 


Public  Value  Partnerships 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  pleased  to 
continue  operating  support  grants  for  Montana 
non-profit  arts  organizations  under  a  new 
program  entitled  Public  Value  Partnerships. 
Public  value  partners  are  defined  as 
organizations  making  a  positive  difference  in 
the  individual  and  collective  lives  of  the  citizens 
of  the  state  through  the  arts,  and  worthy  of  state 
investment.  These  grants  fund  Montana  non¬ 
profit  arts  organizations  who  have  had  their 
501(c)(3)  status  for  a  minimum  of  five  years 
and  a  half-time  paid  staff  member.  Guideline 
specifics  are  available  on  the  MAC  website. 
Application  deadline:  May  1,  2006  at  5  p.m.. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside 
a  percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals 
in  the  Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and 
aesthetic  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from 
the  interest  earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group, 
or  governmental  agency  may  apply.  All 
applications  must,  however,  be  officially 
sponsored  by  a  governmental  entity. 
Requirements  include  a  1 : 1  cash  or  in-kind 
goods  and  services  match  for  Special  Projects 
Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects  and  Operational 
Support.  Capital  expenditures  require  a  3:1 
match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services.  The 
application  deadline  is  August  1,  2006  for  FY 
2008-2009. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout 
the  year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to 
artists’  or  organizations'  opportunities  or 
emergencies.  Grants  are  available  up  to  $1,000, 
and  decisions  will  be  dictated  by  the  availability 
of  funds  and  the  nature  of  the  request.  Grants 
must  be  matched  1 : 1  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods 
and  services.  Awards  are  made  directly  by  the 
council  and  applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 


Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by 
the  first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on  a 
first  come,  first  served  basis. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains  three 
distinct  components  which  provide  participatory 
experiences  in  arts  learning  that  increase  or 
strengthen  participants’  knowledge  and  skills  in 
the  arts. 

1 .  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program 
encompasses  visits  lasting  from  one  to  four  days 
with  no  more  than  four  hours  of  contact  time  per 
day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies:  These  last  one  to 
four  weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Long-term  residencies: 
These  are  residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer,  up 
to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum  and 
educational  arts  programming.  Projects  that 
support  and  encourage  the  community’s  lifelong 
learning,  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts 
are  also  funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply,  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a  wide 
range  of  residencies  by  professional  working 
artists  and  local  or  regional  arts  organizations 
(touring  or  locally  based).  Activities  are  hands- 
on  and  process-oriented.  The  artist  must  be  able 
to  clearly  communicate  the  concepts  and  skills 


of  the  chosen  art  form  and  relate  well  to  people 
in  a  variety  of  educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit 
MAC’s  website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or 
call  the  MAC  Arts  Education  Hotline  at 
1-800-282-3092. 

Professional  Development  Grants 

Professional  Development  Grants  provide 
matching  funds  for  Montanans  to:  1 )  attend  seminars, 
conferences  and  workshops  to  further  professional 
development  or  to  improve  artistic  quality, 
community  service  in  the  arts,  or  arts  management 
skills  and  operations;  and  2)  hire  a  consultant  of  your 
choice  to  advise  artists  or  nonprofit  arts  organizations 
on  technical  matters,  specific  programs,  projects, 
administrative  functions,  or  facilitate  strategic 
planning,  marketing  or  development  planning.  The 
amounts  of  these  grants  will  not  exceed  $750  for 
individuals  and  $1,000  for  organizations  and  will 
depend  on  available  funds.  A  1 : 1  match  in  cash  or 
in-kind  goods  and  services  is  required. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  the  first 
of  each  month.  Applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 
Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis. 

Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship 
Grant  Program 

The  arts  council  is  committed  to  the 
preservation  and  encouragement  of  traditional 
arts  that  are  passed  on  through  membership 
in  Montana’s  many  ethnic,  occupational 
and  regional  communities.  MAC  recognizes 
that  a  master/apprenticeship  relationship 
in  a  community  setting  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  of  supporting  the  vitality  of 
these  traditional  arts  and  artists.  In  the  Folk 
and  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program 
master  artists  are  awarded  $1,500  to  teach  an 
apprentice  over  a  period  of  time  and  in  a  format 
decided  by  master  and  apprentice.  The  next 
application  deadline  to  be  announced. 


Grant  Programs 

Name _ 


Address 


City 


State 


Phone 


E-mail 


Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201, 

Helena,  MT  59620-2201  •  FAX  406-444-6548  •  e-mail  mac@mt.gov 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  available) 

_  □  Cultural  Trust  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Registry  Application 
-  □  Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  Grant  Application 

□  Artist  in  Schools/Communities  Sponsor  Application 
—  □  Public  Value  Partnerships  Application 

□  Opportunity  Grant  Application 
~  □  Professional  Development  Award  Grant  Application 

□  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  Application 

□  Other _ 


Z'P 


Grant  guidelines  and  applications  can  also  be  downloaded  at  http://art.mt.gov 


What’s  Happening? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance?  If  so,  State  of  the  Arts 
would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 

Lively  Times,  1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 

406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-291 1 ;  or  e-mail  to  writeus@livelytimes.com 

Event: _ _ _ _ _ 

Description__ _ 


r  Sign-up  or  update  n 
your  mailing  info 


Event  Location: 


Date(s):_ 

Time(s):_ 


Sponsor:, 
Address:, 
Phone:  _ 


e-mail: 


Website: _ _ 

The  Great  Falls  Tribune  also  welcomes  event  submissions.  Please  send  to  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Hot 
l_  Ticket,  PO  Box  5468,  Great  Falls,  MT 59403;  800-438-6600.  ext.  464;  e-mail:  tribfeatures@sofast.net 


NEW  ADDRESS 


Name: 


Address: 


City,  State: 
Zip: _ 


Daytime  Phone, 
E-mail  Address: 


OLD  ADDRESS 


Name: . 


Address:, 


City,  State: 
Zip: _ _ 


Daytime  Phone, 


E-mail  Address: _ 

Mail  to:  Montana  Arts  Council, 

PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ; 
or  go  online  at  www.art.mt.gov 


Help  us  find 
articles  for 
State  of  the 
Arts 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
is  requesting 
submissions 
from  artists  and 
organizations 
on  practical 
professional 
development 
tips  for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
of  State  of  the 
Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  “How  to” 
articles  (i.e. 
marketing  tips 
for  the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a  publisher 
for  your  first  book, 
doing  your  own 
PR,  writing  an 
effective  artist 
statement  or  how 
to  make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education  projects 
or  statistics. 

Please  limit 
submissions 
to  500  words. 

Call  Arlynn 
Fishbaugh  at 
406-444-6430  for 
more  information. 


Audience  enjoys  a  shadow  puppetry  show  at  the  Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage 
Center  in  Miles  City.  (Mark  Browning  photo) 


1  Poetry  Out  Loud;  Trade  Show  Assistance  Program; 
Cultural  Trust  Grants;  Fund  Raising  Ideas  That  Work 
in  Rural  America 

2  Arni’s  Addendum 

3-4  Congrats;  Transitions;  Condolences 

5  Montana  Book  Award;  The  Masthead; 

MO:  Writings  from  the  River 

6-8  Books;  Music 

9  Mission  Mountain  Wood  Band;  Crossing  the  Great 
Divide;  “Two  Worlds  at  Two-Medicine" 

10  Indian  Art  in  State  Parks;  Cowboy  Poetry  on  PBS; 
4-H  Cowboy  Poetry 

11  Poetry  Out  Loud  (cont.);  Poet  Laureate 

12  Educational  Trunks 

13  Ceramic  Field  Trip;  Big  Productions; 

Montana  Rep  Educational  Outreach  Show 

14  Preserve  America  Grant;  Cultural  Treasures; 
Philipsburg,  Distinctive  Destination;  Bed  Tax  Funds 

15  Archie  Bray  International;  Oil  Painters  of  America 
Exhibit;  Hooked  On  Paddlefish 

16-18  Arts  Calendar 

19-20  Arts  and  Exhibits 

21  Phantom  Art  Walks;  Russell  Auction;  YAM  Auction 

22  Rankin  Portrait  in  U.S.  House  of  Representatives; 
Glacier  Performing  Arts  Center;  Sacajawea  Statue 

23  The  Art  of  Leadership  Workshop:  Board  Tune-Up 

24  NEA  Funding;  Reading  Initiatives 

25  Slide  Descriptions;  Renovated  Kalispell  Courthouse 

26  Board  Business:  Governance  Do’s  and  Don’ts; 

Board  Special  Events;  Volunteer-led  Fund  Raising 

27  Law  and  the  Art  World:  Auction  Lingo; 

Public  Comment 

28-31  Opportunities;  MAC  Grants  and  Services 
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Fax  406-444-6548 
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Address  Services  Requested 


Montana  Arts  Council 


Jackie  Parsons,  Chairman,  Browning 
Cynthia  Andrus,  Bozeman 
Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 
Mary  Crippen,  Billings 
John  Dudis,  Kalispell 
Rick  Halmes,  Billings 
Delores  (Dee)  Heltne,  Havre 
Betti  Hill,  Helena 
Tim  Holmes,  Helena 
Neal  Lewing,  Poison 
Rob  Quist,  Kalispell 
Kevin  Red  Star,  Roberts 
Kathleen  Schlepp,  Miles  City 
Youpa  Stein,  Missoula 
Wilbur  Wood,  Roundup 


MAC  Staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

afishbaugh@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
clayne@mt.gov  •  406-444-6489 
Alexandra  Swaney,  Folklife  Director 
aswaney@mt.gov  •  406-444-6425 
Kristin  Han  Burgoyne,  Database  &  Grants  Director 
khan@mt.gov  •  406-444-6449 
Cinda  Holt,  Business  Development  Specialist 
cholt@montana.com  •  406-777-0090 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Education  &  Web  Services  Director 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  •  406-444-6522 
Kim  Baraby  Hurtle,  Executive  Assistant 
khurtle@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Stefanie  Flynn,  Administrative  Assistant 
sflynn@mt.gov  •  406-444-6510 


STATE  DOCUMENTS  COLLECTION 

APS  9  8  2006 

MONTANA  STATE  LIBRARY. 

IBIS  E.  6th  AVE. 
HELENA.  MONTANA  59620 


Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  grant 

applications  available  see  Page  i 


State  of  Montana  programs 
are  available  to  all  Montanans. 
Upon  request,  an  alternative 
accessible  format  will  be  provided. 


May/June  2006 


